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Drsrriear Warrrke, Oc. 


In ſeveral LETTERS to a F; RIEND. 


— — 


LETTER XXV. 


Favourable declarations of Lord . concerning 


the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. He 


repreſents 11 as baving been believed from the earlie 


antiquity, and acknowleges the great uſefulneſs of that 


dodtrine. Zet it appears from many paſſages in his 


works, that be bimſelf was not for admitting it. He 


' treats it as an Egyptian invention, taken up wit bout 
reaſon, a vuigar error, which was rejected when men 


began to examine, He will not allow that the ſoul is 
a ſhiritual ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, and pretends 
that all the Phenomena lead us to think that the ſoul 


dies with the body. Reflexions upon this. The imma- 


teriality of the ſoul argued from 1ts eſſential properties, 


which are intirely different from the properties of mat- 


ter, and incompatible with them. The author's objedtions 


_ anſwered. Concerning the moral argument for a future 
ſtate drawn from the unequal diſtributions of this preſent 


tate. Lord Bolingbroke's charge againſt this way of 
arguing as blaſphemous and injurious to divine prout- 
' dence conſidered. His great inconſiſtency in ſetting up as 


an advocate for the goodneſs and juſtice of providence. 


That maxim, Whatever is is beſt, examined. If rightly 
underſtood, is is not 1 — With the belief þ a fu- 


ture ſtate, 
Vor. II. V SIR, 


=: 


2 A View of the Dz1sTicar Writers, Let. 25. 


Ez AVING conſidered the attempt made by Lord 
I Bolirgbrote againſt God's moral attributes and 
== a} againſt the doctrine of providence, as exerciſing 
a care and inſpection over the individuals of the 
ME. yt human race, I now come to another part of his 
= ſcheme, and which ſeems to be deſigned to ſet 
aſide the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of retri- 
| butions. I join theſe together, becauſe there is a cloſe con- 
nection between them, and his lordſhip frequently repreſents 
the one of theſe as the conſequence of the other. „ 
That I may make a fair repreſentation of his ſentiments, I 
| ſhall firſt produce thoſe paſſages, in which he ſeems to expreſs 
himſelf very favourably with reſpect to the doctrine of a future 
tate, and then ſhall! compare them with other paſſages which 
have a contrary aſpect, that we may be the better able to 
form a juſt notion of his real deſign. 
He obſerves, that the dectrine of the immortality of the 
*« foul, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, began 
% to be taught long before we have any light into antiquity ; 
* and when we begin to have any, we find it eſtabliſhed *® : 
That it was ſtrongly inculcated from time immemorial ; 
and as early as the moſt ancient and learned nations appear 
to us.” And he expreſly acknowleges the uſefulneſs of that 
doctrine to mankind, as well as its great antiquity. He de- 
clares, that the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments, 
„ which ſuppoſes the immortality of the ſoul, is no doubt a 
great reſtraint to men d.“ That “ it was invented by the 
antient theiſts, philoſophers, and legiſlators, to give an ad- 
„ ditional ſtrength to the ſanctions of the law of nature; and 
that this motive every man who believes it may and muſt 
« apply to himſelf, and hope the reward, and fear the puniſh- 
„ ment for his ſecret as well as public actions, nay, for his 
«© thoughts as well as his actions :“ That * the greater part 
« of the heathen philoſophers did their utmoſt to encourage 
„the belief of future rewards and puniſhments, that they 
„ might allure men to virtue, and deter them from vice the, 
« more effectually 4. He obſerves that the hypotheſis of 
a life after this ſerved two purpoſes : The one was, that it 
&« furniſhed an anſwer to the objections of the atheiſts with re- 
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e this certainty, could this diſcovery be ſo very comfortable ? 
ox 


Let. 25. Lord BorincBrROKE; 2 


«« ſpect to the preſent unequal diſtributions of good and evil.” 
This ſeems unneceſſary to him, becauſe he looks upon the ac- 


cuſation to be void of any foundation. But the other purpoſe, 


he ſays, was no doubt very unneceſſary, ſince the belief of fu- 
« ture rewards and puniſhments could not fail to have ſome 
effect on the manners of men, to encourage virtue, and to 

reſtrain vice.” Accordingly he calls it * a doctrine uſeful 
66 to all religions, and incorporated into all the ſyſtems of Pa- 
« ganiſm*.” And he ſays, the heathen legiſlators might 
e have reaſon to add the terrors of another life to that of 


the judgments of God, and the laws of men f.“ 


And as he owns, that this doctrine is very uſeful to man- 


kind, fo he does not pretend poſitively to deny the truth of it. 
He introduces a plain man of common ſound ſenſe declaring 
his ſentiments upon this ſubje&, and that though he could not 
affirm, he would not deny the immortality of the ſoul; and 
that there was nothing to tempt him to deny it; ſince whatever 


other worlds there may be, the ſame God ſtill governs; and 


that he has no more to fear from him in one world than in 
another: That, like the auditor in Tully's firſt Tſculan diſpu- 


tation, he is pleaſed with the proſpect of immortality 8. Again, 


he obſerves, that © reaſon will neither affirm nor deny that 

« there is a future ſtate: And that the doctrine of rewards 
and puniſhments in it has ſo great a tendency to inforce the . 
„ civil laws and to reſtrain the vices of men, that reaſon, 
which cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, 
will not decide againſt it on principles of good policy. Let 


ce, this doctrine reſt on the authority of revelation. A theiſt, 


„ who does not believe the revelation, can have no averſion 
e to the doftrine®.” After having mentioned the ſcheme of 
a future ſtate propoſed i in the analog y of reaſen and revelation, - 
part 1. chap. 1. he ſays, ©* This hypotheſis may be received; 


8: 


and that it does not ſo much as imply any thing repugnant | 

to the perfections of the divine nature.” He adds, I re- 

ceive with joy the expectations it raiſes in my mind.— And 
the antient and modern Epicureans provoke my indignation, 

* when they boaſt as a mighty acquiſition their pretended cer- 
tainty that the body and the ſoul die together. If they had 


El ſhould have no difficulty which to chuſe, if the option 


vas propoſed to me to exiſt after death, 'or-to die whole i,” 


0 Val. v.p..248; f Ibid. b 488; ©: F Vol. fil. 


: p. 558, 559. k Vol. v. 322 489. — KS 1h. EO 
P. 491, 492. —See alſo Ibid. p. 706, 507. eu; 
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4  AView of the Drisric AL Writers, . 


r Ibid. Fer 


Let. 23. 


If we were to judge of the author's real ſentiments by ſuch 
paſſages as theſe, we might be apt to think, that though he was 


not certain of the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, 


yet he was much inelined to favour that doctrine as not only uſe- 
ful, but probable too. But there are other paſſages by which 


it appears that notwithſtanding theſe fair profeſſions, he did 


not really acknowlege or believe that doctrine himſelf, and as 


far as his reaſoning or authority could go, has endeavoured to 


weaken, it not deſtroy the belief of it in the minds of others 
too. 

He repreſents this doctrine as at beſt no more than a uſeful 
invention. He expreſly ſays, that “ the antient ; theiſts, poly- 
« theiſts, philoſophers, and legiſlators; invented the doctrine 
« of future rewards and puniſhments, to give an additional 
c ſtrength to the ſanctions of the law of nature k.“ And 
particularly that the invention of it was owing to Egypt, the 
mother of good policy, as well as ſuperſtition', The general 
| prevalency of this opinion he attributes to the predominant pride 


of the human heart; and that “every one was flattered by a 


„ ſyſtem that raiſed him in imagination above corporeal nature, 


and made him hope to paſs a an immortality in the fellowſhip 


of the Gods u.“ And after having ſaid, that it cannot be 


demonſtrated by reaſon, he adds, that, « it was or iginally an 


« hypotheſis, and may therefore be a. vulgar error It was 


taken upon truſt by the people, till it eame to be diſputed | 
and denied by ſuch as did examine .“ So that he ſuppoſes, 


that thoſe who believed it took it upon truſt without reaſon 
or examination, and that they who examined rejected it. He 
pronounces, that the reaſonings employed by divines in proof 
of a future ſtate are problematical and futile;” and that 
te the immortality of the ſoul reſts on moral proofs, and thoſe 
&« proofs are precarious, to ſay no worſe of them®.” After 
ſeeming to ſpeak very favourably, in a paſſage cited above, of 


the hypotheſis of a future ſtate advanced in Butler's Analogy, 


he ſays, © It has no foundation in reaſon, and is purely ima- 
« ginary,” He frequently ſuppoſes a connection between the 


5 immortality of the ſoul and a future ſtate; that the latter is 
in conſequence of the former; and he has endeavonrad to ſub- 
vert the foundation of that immortality, by denying that the 


foul is a diſtinct ſubſtance from the body. This is what he 
hath ſet himſelf. pretty largely to ſhew in ſeveral paſts of his 


& Vol. v. p. 288, "Ibid. p. 352. 43g. bid. p. 237. 


Ea 


Let. 25. Lord BOLINGBROKE. 5 


Eſſay concerning the nature, extent, and reality of human knows- 
lege, which takes up near one half of the third volume of his 
works; eſpecially in the firſt, eighth, and ninth ſections of that 
eſſay. He expreſly aſſerts, that there is not any thing, phi- 
<« loſophically ſpeaking, which obliges us to conclude, that we 
% are compounded of material and immaterial ſubſtance? :” 
That © immaterial ſpirits, conſidered as diſtin&t ſubſtances, 
are in truth the creatures of metaphylics and theology 1: 
That human pride was indulged by heathen philoſophers 
and Platonic. Chriſtians; and ſince they could not make man 
participant of the divine nature by his body, they thought 
* fit to add a diſtinct ſpiritual to his corporeal ſubſtance, and 
* to aſſume him to be a compound of bothr:“ And that 
* the notions that prevail about ſoul, ſpiritual ſubſtance, and 
* ſpiritual operations and things, took their riſe in ſchools, 
« where ſuch doctrines were taught as men would be ſent to 
* Bedlam for teaching at this days.” He has a long marginal 
note, Vol. iii. p. 514, et ſeg. which is particularly deſigned to 


wp anſwer Mr. //llaſton's arguments for the immortality of the 
ſoul. He there affirms, that * it neither has been, nor can be 


« proved, that the ſoul is a diſtinct ſubſtance united to the 
© body:” That to © ſuppoſe the ſoul may preſerve a faculty 
of ſ thinking when the body is deſtroyed, is aſſumed without 
« any evidence from the phænomena; nay againſt a ſtrong 
& preſumption derived from them: That © whilſt we are 


alive, we preſerve the capacity or rather faculty, of think- 


ing, as we do of moving, and other faculties plainly cor po- 

| 2 real. When we are dead, all theſe faculties are dead with 
us: — And, as he thinks, © it might as reaſonably be ſaid, 

« we ſhall walk eternally, as think eternally.'“ He ſays, the 


« word ſoul, in philoſophical conſideration, taken for a diſtin 


 « ſubſtance united to the body” may be parallelled with © the 
„ þrimum mobile, and element of fire, which were names in- 

* vented to ſignify things which have no exiſtence,” And 
adds, that, © this figment of a ſoul, if it be a figment, marked 
-M ſtrength from the ſuperſtitious theology of the heathens t.“ 
He repreſents the hypotheſis of two diſtinct ſubſtances in man 
as more © unconceivable and abſurd than that of thoſe who ſay 


« there is no ſuch thing as material ſubſlance, or a material 
„ worldu.” And yet he ſays, That there is material ſub- 
 ** ſtance no man can doubt and that thoſe who doubted it 


— Y vol. iii. p. PR 364. 4 Ibid. p. 427. r Ibid. p. 480. 
5 Ibid. p. 534, 535. t Ibid. p. 5 16, 517, $19. u Ibid, p. 522. 
B 3 « have 


6 A View of the Dz1$T1caL Writers, Let. 255 
4 have either done it to exerciſe their wit, or have been tranſ- 
* ported by overheated imaginations into a philoſophical deli- 
„ rium *.“ He pronounces, that for philoſophers to main- 
tain that the ſoul is an immaterial being, is as if they ſhould 
agree that twice two makes five 7.“ And though in a paſv 
ſage cited before, he introduces a plain man ſaying, that as he 
could not affirm, ſo he would not deny a future ſtate, yet he 
makes him declare that “ revelation apart, all the phznomena 
from our birth to our death ſeem repugnant to the imma- 


« teriality and immortality of the ſoul; ſo that * is forced 
© to conclude with Lucretius, " 


Giri #ariter cum corpore et una 
e ſen rimus, r ty ee mentem. 


* bat © God had given him reaſon to diſtinguiſh and judge, 24 
c external and internal ſenſe, by which to perceive and reflect; 
© but that this very reaſon ſhewed him the abſurdity of em- 

_ bracing an opinion concerning body and mind, which nei- 
ther of theſe ſenſes ſupports *.” 

I believe you will be of opininon, upon conſi it what has 

been now produced, that Lord Bolingbreke has left us little 

room to doubt of his real ſentiments in this matter. I ſhall 
now examine whether he has offered any thing that is of force 


fufficient to invalidate a doctrine, the belief of which he himſelf N 


acknowleges to be of great uſe to mankind, 
A3s to that which lies at the foundation of his dene viz. 
his denying that the foul is a ſpiritual or immaterial ſubſtance 
diſtinct from the body, I do not find that he has produced 
any thing which can be called a proof that ſuch a ſuppoſition 
is unreatonable. He indeed inveighs againſt metaphyſicians 
and divines for talking about ſpiritual and immaterial eſſences 
and ſubſtances: He charges them with fantaftical ideas, and 
a gneumatical madneſs. But ſuch invectives, which he repeats 
on all occaſions, will hardly paſs for arguments. 
He doth not pretend to fay, as ſome have done, that ſpiri- 
tual or immaterial ſubſtance implies a contradiction. He blames | 
Spinoſa for maintaining that there is but one ſubſtance, that is 
matter; and aſſerts, though we do not know the manner of 
© God's being, yet we acknowlege him to be immaterial, be- 
4 cauſe a thouſand abſurdities, and ſuch as imply the ſtrongeſt 
5 contradiction, reſult from the ſuppoſition, that the _— 


Vol.! ili, p. 379. „ Ibid, p- 535. 2 Ibid. p. 557 · 
* . , Being 


Let. 25. Lord BoLinGBROKE:; 7 
«© Being is a ſyſtem of matters,” He ſays indeed, that © of 


« any other ſpirit we neither have nor can have any Know- 


„ lege: And that “ all ſpirits are hypothetical, but the In- 
finite Spirit, the Father of Spirits b.“ But if there are 
other beings whoſe eſſential properties are inconſiſtent with 
the known properties of matter, and particularly if our own 
ſouls are fo, and if abſurd conſequences would follow from 


the ſuppoſing them to be material beings, may it not be rea- 
ſonably argued, that they are ſubſtances of a different kind 


from what we call matter or body? The only way we have, 
by his own acknowlegement, of knowing different ſubſtances 
is by their different qualities or properties. He obſerves, that 
« ſenſitive knowlege is nor ſufficient to know the inward con- 
« ſtitution of ſubſtances, and their real eſſence, but is ſuffi- 


"> 


« cient to prove to us their exiſtence, and to diſtinguiſh them 


by their effects“: And that © the complex idea we have 
& of every ſubſtance is nothing more than a combination of 


ce ſeveral ſenſible ideas, which determine the apparent nature 
of it to us.” He declares that he cannot conceive a ſub- 


* ſtance otherwiſe than relatively to its modes, as ſomething 


in which thoſe modes ſubſiſtd.” And blames the philoſo- 
phers for talking of matter and ſpirit as if they had a per- 
« fect idea of both, when in truth they knew nothing of either 
a but a few phznomena inſufficient to frame any hypotheſis,” 


Vet he himſelf ſpeaks of material ſubſtance, as a thing we 


perfectly know and are aſſured of, whilſt we only aſſume or 
« gueſs at ſpiritual or immaterial ſubſtancef. » But we have 


as much reaſon to be aſſured of the latter as of the former, 
| firice in neither caſe the ſubſtance or eſſence itſelf is the object 
of our ſenſe, but we certainly infer it from the properties, 


which we know in the one Caſe as well as in the other, He 


does not pretend to deny that the exiſtence of ſpiritual ſub- 


| ſtance is poſſibles. Why then ſhould not he allow their 


actual exiſtence, ſince there are properties or qualities, from 


Which it may reaſonably be interred, that they actually do 


. 


He finds great fault with Mr. Locke for endeavouring to 
ſhew that the notion of ſpirit involves no more difficulty or 


obſcurity in it than that of body, and that we know no more 


2 Val. iii. p. 321. 503. v Ibid. p. 321. 4279, © Ibid. p. 371. 
1Idid. <p 14. II ]bid. p. 509, 5 10. 512. ibid. PIP» 


ol ſolid than we do of the thinking ſubſtance, nor how we 
are extended than how we think. In oppoſition to this he 


B 4 -... erts 


8 A View of the DEISTICAL Writers. Let. 26, 


aſſerts, that we have clear ideas of the primary properties 
belonging to body, which are ſolidity and extenſion, but that 
we have not a poſitive idea of any one primary property of 
ſpirit. And the only proof he brings for this is, that actual 
thought is not the eſſence of ſpirit; but if inſtead of actual 
thought being the eſſence of the ſoul, the faculty of thinking 
be ſuppoſed to be one of its primary eſſential qualities or pro- 
perties, this is whar we have as clear an idea of as we have of 
| 1olidity and extenſion h. He himſelf elſewhere obſerves, that 
« our ideas of reflection are as clear and diſtinct as thoſe of 
« ſenſation, and convey knowlege that may be ſaid to be more 
« real l.“ And that * the ideas we have of thought by re- 
« flection, and of ſome few modes of thinking, are as clear 
« as thoſe we have of extenſion, and the modes of extenſion 
& by ſenſation k.“ Why then may we not from thoſe ideas 

| infer a thinking, as well as from the other a ſolid extended 
ſubſtance? And that theſe ſubſtances are abſolutely diſtinct, 
and of different natures, ſince their properties manifeſtly are 
ſo? He hath himſelf acknowleged enough to ſhew the reaſon- 
ableneſs of this concluſion. © That we live, and move, and 
« think,” ſaith he, * and that there muſt be ſomething in the 
« conſtitution of our ſyſtem of being, beyond the known pro- 
« pertics of matter, to > produce ſuch phænomena as theſe, are 
* undeniable truths.” He adds indeed, What that ſome- 
ce thing is, we know: not; and ſurely it is high time we ſhould 
be convinced, that we cannot know it!.“ But though we 
cannot deſcribe its intimate eſſence, we may know enough of 

it to be convinced, that it is not matter. It is to no purpoſe 
to pretend, that there may be unknown properties of matter, 
by which it may be rendered capable of thinking. For the 
properties of matter that we do know are inconſiſtent with the 
power of ſelf-motion and conſciouſneſs. It is true, that he 
cenſures thoſe as proud dogmatifts, who beſtow the epithets of 

inert, ſenſeleſs, flupid, paſſive, upon matter“. But in his 
calmer mood, when he is not carried away by the ſpirit of op- 
poſition, and has not his hypotheſis in view, he owns, that 
* matter is purely paſſive, and can act no otherwiſe than it is 

« acted upon n. It is therefore inconſiſtent with its nature 
to aſcribe to it a principle of ſelf. motion. | 
| He expreſly acknowleges, that * our Idea of thought i is not 
„ included in the idea of matter“. ” And that intellect is 


V Vol. iii. p. $16: 511, 12. Ibid. p. 365. * Ibid. p. 
427. bid. p. 509. ; = Ibid. 8 vol. v. p. 472. 
0 Vol. iii. p. NG 

| certainly : 


Let. 23. Lord BoLincRROKE, 9 
certainly above ** the power of motion and of figure, according 
« to all the ideas we have of them ; and therefore, faith he, I 
« embrace very readily the opinion of thoſe who aſſume, that 
« God has been pleaſed to ſuperadd to ſeveral ſyſtems of mat- 
ter, in ſuch proportions as his infinite wiſdom has thought 
« fit, the power of thinking ?.” This is an hypotheſis he 
ſeems fond of; he frequently refers to it, and ſays it is little 
leſs than blaſphemy to deny it l. Mr. Lecke, as he obſerves, 
ſuppoſed, that God might if he pleated, give to certain ſyſtems 
of created ſenſeleſs matter, put together as he thinks fit, ſome 
degree of ſenſe, perception, and thought. But what Mr. Locke 
had advanced as barely poſſible, for aught he knew, to al- 
mighty power, our author. aſſumes as having been actually 
done, and as continually done in the ordinary courſe of things. 
But I think we may fafely leave it to any unprejudiced judg- 
ment, whether it be not more reaſonable and more philoſophi- 
cal, to aſſign different ſubſtances as the ſubjects of properties 
ſo intirely different, than to ſuppoſe properties merely ſuper- 
added by Omnipotency to ſubſtances to which they do not 
naturally belong? Why ſhould Lord Bolingbreke have been ſo 
| backward to acknowlege a diſtinèt ſubſtance from matter as 
the ſubject of theſe properties, when he himſelf was obliged 
to acknowlege, that the idea of thought is not included in the 
idea of matter, and that intelle is above the power of mo- 
tion and figure according to all the ideas we have of them? 
Is it agreeable to the divine wiſdom, or to the order of things, 
to ſuppoſe that God, in the general courſe of his providence, 
_ continually ſuperadds preternatural or ſupernatural properties 
ahd powers to things not naturally fitted to receive them, ra- 
ther than that he hath produced ſpiritual ſubſtances, to which 
by the original conſtitution of their natures theſe properties 
and powers do belong? It hath been often ſhewn by thoſe that 
have treated this ſubject, that the eſſential properties of body 
and ſpirit are not only diſtin&t, but incompatible, and that 
therefore they cannot belong to the ſame ſubſtance, but muſt 
be the properties of different ſubſtances. Matter being a ſolid, 
figurable, diviſible ſubſtance, conſiſting always of ſeparable nay 
of actually ſeparate and diſtinct parts, it is evident from the 
very nature of it that it is not one indiviſible ſubſtance, but 
is compounded of innumerable little ſubſtances, which are really 
diſtin, though contiguous ; ſo that if the intelligent ſubſtance 
in us were corporeal, it would be a compound of many intel- 


V vol. v. p. 35. © Vol. iii, p. 364: e 
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ligences and conſciouſneſſes, which could not- be one and the 
fame individual intelligence and conſciouſneſs. Matter there- 
fore is not a ſubject capable of an individual conſciouſneſs, 
which conſequently muſt have ſome other ſubject to reſide in. 


This argument is purſued with admirable clearneſs and force 


by the learned Dr. Clarkp in his letter to Mr. Dodell, and in 
his ſeveral defences of it againſt Mr. Collins, who puſhed the 
argument for the materiality of the ſoul as far as it could bear, 
Nor do I find that Lord Bolingbroke hath advanced any thing 


that can be called new upon this ſubject, He ſuppoſes but 


does not prove all the ſpecies of intellectual beings to be ma- 
terial, and talks of an intellectual. ſþring common to them all; 
which, he ſays, is the ſame ſpring in all, but differently tem- 


pered, ſo as to have different degrees of force and elaſticity in 


ſome from what it has in others; and he reſolves the ſurpriz- 
ing variety of its effects into the apparent difference in the 
conſtitutions or organizations of animals. But it is juſtly 
argued on the other hand, that it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 


that which is unintelligent and inſenſible before organization, 


can become intelligent and ſelf-conſcious by organization, ſince 


OFganiZation does not alter the nature and eſſence of things. 


heſe obſervations ſeem to me ſufficient to take off the force 
of what Lord Bolingbroke hath advanced, to ſhew that the ſoul 


is not an immaterial ſubſtance diſtin& from the body.—His 1 


view in it is plain; it is to deſtroy the proof of its immortality, 
and to bring in this concluſion, that ſince it is not a diſtin 


ſubſtance from the body, it muſt die with it. He pretends 


indeed that the opinion of the ſoul's immateriality adds no 5 
ſtrength to that of its immortality; and blames the metaphy- 


cal divines for clogging the belief of the immortality of the 


ſoul with that of its immateriality; and that by reſting too 


much on the latter they weaken the former. But the true 


reaſon of his finding fault with it is, that the immateriality of 


dhe human ſoul furniſheth a ſtrong preſumption in favour of 


its imazortality,! or at leaſt that it may ſurvive when the body 
is diſſolved. That he himlelt is ſenſible of this, appears from 


what he acknowleges, that © on ſuppoſition of the ſoul's being 


a different ſubſtance from matter, philoſophers argue ad- 
« mirably well @ Priori, and prove with great plauſibility, 
„ that this mind, this ſoul, this ſpirit is not material, and 
„is immortal.“ He urges indeed, that © this aſſumption can- 
* not ſtand an examination a Poteriort*;” that is, as he 


r Vol. ili. p. 526, 527. * Ibid. p. 535. 539. * Ibid. p. 509. 
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elſewhere obſerves, all the phænomena, from our birth to our 
death, ſeem repugnant to the immateriality and immortality of 
the ſoul. But all that theſe phænomena prove, is not that body 
and ſoul are one and the ſame ſubſtance, but that there is a 
cloſe union between them, which there may be, and yet they 
may be ſubſtances of very different natures; - and that they 
really are ſo appears, as has been already ſhewn, from their 
different eſſential properties. The laws of this union were ap- 
pointed by the author of the human frame ; and by virtue of 
thoſe laws ſoul and body have a mntual influence upon one an- 
other whilſt that union ſubſiſts. But it by no means follows 
that when this union is diffolved, both thefe ſubſtances, ſo dif- 
ferent from one another, do alike fall into the duſt, Nor can 
this be concluded from the phænomena. We ſee indeed what 
becomes of the fleſhly corruptible body, but we canot pretend 
to decide that therefore the thinking immaterial ſubſtance is dif- 
ſolved too, or to determine what becomes of it. 
But he urgeth, that © though thinking and unthinking ſab- 
4 ſtances ſhould be ſuppoſed never ſo diſtin from one an- 
other, yet as aſſumed ſouls were given to inform bodies, 
„ both are neceſſary to complete the human ſyſtem ; and that 
either of them could exiſt or act in a ſtate of total ſepara- 
tion from the other®.” And he obſerves, that Mr. Vollaſton 
is ſo ſenſible of this, that he ſuppoſes that there is beſides the 
body which periſhes, fome fine vehicle that dwells with the 
ſoul in the brain, and goes off with it at death. Our author 
| has not offered any thing to ſhew the abſurdity of this ſup- 
poſition, except by calling ſuch a vehicle the irt of the foul, 
and talking of the ſoul's flying away in its ſhirt into the open 
fields of heaven : which may, for aught I know, paſs with 
ſome perſons for witty banter ; but has no argument in it. 
Very able philoſophers, both antient and modern, have ſup- 
poſed, that all created ſpirits are attended with material vehi- 
1 ths But whatever becomes of this ſuppoſition with regard to 
the human ſoul, I do not ſee how it follows that a ſubſtance 
which is eſſentially active, intellective, and volitive, ſhould loſe 
all intellect, action, and volition, merely on its being ſeparated 
from a material ſubſtance to which it was united, and which 
is naturally void of theſe qualities. However it might be bound 
© by the laws of that union for a time, there is no reaſon to 
think it ſhould be ſtill ſubject to thoſe laws, and that it ſhould 
de unable to act or think at all, ; "wr this union is diſſolved. 


vol. 111, p. 517. ER 
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The other thing farther which hath any appearance of argu- 
ment is, that * if the philoſopher aſſerts, that whatever thinks 
is a ſimple being, immaterial, indiſſoluble, and therefore 
«immortal, —We muſt be reduced, if we receive this hy- 
e potheſis, to ſuppoſe that other animals beſides have ĩimma- 
terial or immortal ſouls x.“ And if it be allowed, that 
other animals have immaterial ſouls too, I do not ſee what 
abſurdity follows from it; or why it may not reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, that there may be innumerable gradations of im- 
material beings of very different capacities, and intended for 


difterent ends and uſes. But our author urges againſt thoſe il 


who ſuppoſe ſenſitive ſouls in brutes, and a rational ſoul in 
man, that © the power of thinking is as neceſſary to perception 
« of the ſlighteſt ſenſation, as it is to geometrical reaſoning : 
« and that it manifeſtly implies a contradiction to fay, that a 
« ſubſtance capable of thought by its nature in one degree or 
iaſtance, is by its nature incapable of it in any other J.“ 
But I ſee not the leaſt abſurdity in this; except it be ſaid, 

that it neceſſarily follows that a ſubſtance capable of thought 
or ſenſe in the loweſt degree, muſt be eſſentially capable of 


theught or ſenſe in the higheſt degree. I can eaſily conceive 


that a nature may be ſuppoſed capable of the former, and 


not of the latter. And muſt not he ſay ſo too, ſince he 


aſſerts, that brutes think, and yet I believe will hardly affirm 


that they are capable as well as men of geometrical reaſon- 


ing? There is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing immaterial ſouls, 
which have ſenſitive perceptions, and are capable of ſenſitive 

happineſs, without ever riſing beyond this, or being properly 
capable of moral agency. And ſuppoſing the brutes to have 


immaterial ſenſitive ſouls which are not anuihilated at death, 


| What becomes of them after death, whether they are made uſe 
of to animate other bodies, or what is done with them, we 
cannot tell. Nor is our not being able to aſhgn an uſe for 
them ſo much as a preſumption that they anſwer no end at all, 
or that they do not exiſt, There may be a thouſand ways 
. which the Lord of nature may have of dif, paling of them, which 
we know nothing of, 1 
It appears from what hath been offered, chat the is a real 
foundation in reaſon for the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality 1 
and that therefore there is no need to reſolve it, as this writer 
| ſeems willing to do, into the pride of the human heart. It! is 
his own obſervation, © That men were conſcious ever ſince 


r Vol. iii. p. 528, Y Ibid. p. 531. 5 
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« their race exiſted, that there is an active thinking principle 
« jn their compoſition, —— That there are corporeal natures, 
« we have ſenſitive knowlege : that there are-ſpiritual natures 
« (iſtin& from all theſe, we have no knowlepe at all. We 
« only infer that there are ſuch, becauſe we know that we 
« think, and are not able to conceive how material ſyſtems 
« can think *.” And this certainly is a very reaſonable infer- 
ence, as reaſonable as it is to infer a material ſubſtance from 
the affections and properties of matter. 

But though it is agreeable to reaſon to believe that the hu- 
man ſoul is immaterial and immortal, this doth not imply, as 
his lordſhip is pleaſed to inſinuate, that * it is immortal by 
« the neceſlity of its nature, as God is ſelf-exiſtent by the 
40 neceſſity of his *.” Nor is it ſo underſtood by thoſe who 
maintain the natural immortality of the human ſoul. What 
they intend by it is only this: That God made the ſoul ori- 
ginally of ſuch a nature as to be fitted and deſigned for an 
immortal duration, not naturally liable, as the body is, to 
corruption and diſſolution ; but not, as if it were rendered ſo 
neceſſarily exiſtent as to be independent of God himſelf, Still 
it is in his power to annihilate 1 it, if he ſeeth fit to put an end 
to its exiſtence; though there is no reaſon to think that he will 
ever do ſo. For ſince it was fitted for immortality by his own 
original conſtitution, this may be regarded as an indication of 
his will, that it ſhall continue an immortal being, though till 
in. a dependence on the power and will of the Creator. 
It is proper to obſerve here, that our author hath acknow- 
leged ſeveral things which furniſh a very reaſonable preſump- 
tion in favour of the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul. 

One is, the univerſal prevalence of that doctrine from the eldeſt 
antiquity. For this ſeems to ſhew, that it is agreeable to the 
natural ſentiments of the human mind ; or at leaſt that it was 
derived from a primitive univerſal tradition received from the 
firſt anceſtors of the human race, and which was originally 
owing to divine revelation. Both theſe may probably have 

contributed to the general ſpreading of this notion, This 

writer, according to his cuſtom, varies on this head. For after 
having expreſly aſſerted, that this doctrine was inculcated from 
time immemorial, and that it began to be taught long before we 


ba ve any light into antiquity *; he pretends to aſſign the ori. 


ginal of it, and aſcribes the invention of it to Egypt, and that 
it came from thence to the Greeks, to whom it was brought by 

Vol. iii. p. 536. hid. p. 559. vol. v. P. 237 5 308. 
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Orpheus, and from the Greeks to the Romans ©, But we find 


it was equally received among the moſt barbarous as among 


the moſt polite nations. The antient Indians, Scythians, Gauls, 
Germans, Britons, as well as Greeks and Romans, believed that 


fouls are immortal, and that men ſhould live in another ſtate 


after death. There were ſcarce any among the Americans, 
when the Europeans firſt arrived there, who doubted of it, It 


has been almoſt as generally believed as the exiſtence of God; 


ſo that it may well paſs for a common notion. 
Another thing taken notice of by this writer, and to which 
he partly aſcribes the belief of the ſoul's immortality, is what 
he calls the power ful defire of continuing to exiſt. He oblerves, 
that this deſire was ſo ſtrong, that © the multitude in the 
« Pagan world were ready to embrace the hope of immortality, 
„ though it was accompanied with the fear of damnation d.“ 
This ſtrong defire of future exiſtence, appears by his own. 


account to be natural to the human mind. And would the 


author of our beings have ſo conſtituted us, if the object of 
this deſire was vain, and if there were no future exiſtence to 


expect? Is not this powerful deſire or expectation of im- 


mortality, which is implanted in the human heart, an argu- 


ment that he that made us, formed and deſigned us not merely. 


for this preſent ſtate and tranibtory lite, but for a future ſtate - 


of exiſtence ?. 


Lord Bolingbroke further obſerves, that one great * of 


the ſpreading of this doctrine was its being encouraged by the 


politicians and legiſlators, as well as philoſophers, on the ac- 


count of its great uſefulneſs to mankind, and becauſe they 


Jooked upon it to be neceſſary to inforce the ſanctions of the 
law of nature e. Now this great uſefulneſs and neceſſity of 


this doctrine is no ſmall argument of its truth. For if men 
are ſo framed, that they cannot be properly governed without 


the hopes or fears of a future ſtate; if theſe are neceſſary to 
preſerve order and good government in the world, to allure 
and engage men to virtue, and deter them from vice and wicked- 


neſs; this ſhews that the author of their beings deſigned them 

for immortality and a future ſtate, and that conſequently ſuch, 
a ſtate there really is: except it be ſaid, that he formed our 
"natures ſo as to make it neceſſary to govern us by a lie, and * 


falſe motives, and imaginary hopes and fears. 
It ſufficiently appears from what hath been already obſerved, 


that our author, by denying that the foul is an immaterial ſub- 
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ſtance diſtinct from the body, hath done what he could to 
take away the force of the natural argument for a future ſtate 


of exiſtence and retributions after this life is at an end: It re- 
mains that we take notice of what he hath offered to deſtroy 
the moral arguments uſually brought for it from the ſuppoſed 
unequal diſtributions of this preſent ſtate. He ſets himſelf at 


great length to prove that the ſuppoſition 1 is abſolutely falſe and 


groundleſs; that it is highly injurious to God; and tendeth to 


caſt the moſt blaſphemous reflections upon his providence, In 
the management of this argument he hath broke out into the 
moſt opprobrious invectives againſt the Chriſtian divines and 


philoſophers, whom he abuſes and traduces without the leaſt 
regard to decency. He frequently charges them as in a con- 
federacy with the Atheiſts; and repreſents them as com- 
plaining of the uniform conduct of that providence of God 
% which is over all his works, and cenſuring their Creator in 
© the government of the world, which he has made and pre- 
* ſerves, —— That they have done nothing more than repeat 
« what all the Atheiſts from Democritus and Epicurus have 
* ſaid: That they have puſhed their arguments on this ſubject 


* fo far, that the whole tribe of theſe writers, like Wollafton 
and Clarke, do in effect renounce God, as much as the rankeſt 


« of the Atheiſtical tribe:” And he undertakes to prove this, 


to their ſhame, to be truef. That © the heathen Theiſts de- 


“ fended the divine providence againſt the Atheiſts who at- 


* tacked it, and recommended a chearful reſignation to all 
e the diſpenſations of it; whereas Chriſtian divines have made 


& a common cauſe with the Atheiſts to attack providence, and 
« to murmur againſt the neceſſary ſubmiſſion that they pay 8.” 


That © the Chriſtian philoſophers, far from defending the pro- 


« yidence of God, have joined in the clamour againſt it. 
That they have brought the ſelf-exiſtent Being to the bar 
„ of humanity, —and he has been tried, convicted, and con- 
« demned. like the governor of a province, or any other in- 
« ferior magiſtrate b.“ | 
Accordingly he ſets up as a zealous advocate for the 8 
e and righteouſneſs of divine providence in the preſent conſti- 
„ tution of things, and with great ſolemnity undertakes to 


e Blead the cauſe of Cod againſt Atheiſts and Divines.“ He 
_ affirms, that notwithſtanding the human race is expoſed 


„to various evils, there is no ground for complaint, but 
40 abundant cauſe for thankfulneſs. i» „% That © if we are ſub- 


k Vol. v. p. 484, 485. £ e Ibid. p. 486. * Ibid. p. 438. 
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« ject to many evils phyſical and moral, we can ſhew much 
« more good of both kinds, which God hath beſtowed upon 
te us, or put it into our power to procure to ourſelves,” —T hat 
the means to ſoften or prevent evils, the chief of which he 
| reckons to be hope, are © ſo many inſtances of the poſitive 
40 goodneſs of God:“ That “ neither the goodneſs nor juſ- 
« tice of God require that we ſhould be better, nor happier 
* than we are m: That man © enjoys numberleſs benefits by 
c the fitneſs of his nature to the conſtitution of the world, un- 
« aſked, unmerited, freely beſtowed “. He aſſerts in oppoſi- 
e tion to Atheiſts and Divines, that the general ſtate of man- 
* kind in the preſent ſcheme 'of providence i is not only tole- 
* rable, but happy: - And that there is in this world ſo much 
4 more good than evil, and the general ſtate of mankind is fo 
« happy in it, that thers i is no room for the exaggerated de- 
4 ſcriptions that have been made of human miſery o: That 
& God has made us happy, and has put into our power to 
e make ourſelves happier by a due uſe of our reaſon, which 
leads us to the practice of moral virtue, and to all the du - 
e ties of ſociety” :” That good men are often unhappy, 
« and bad men happy, has, he ſays, been a ſubject of in- 
e vective rather than argument, to Epicurus, Cotta, and others 
“ among the antients, and to eminent divines among the mo- 
« derns J.“ And he paricularly examines the inſtances pro- 
duced by Cotta in Cicero, againſt the providence of God, and 
ſhews what Balbus might have anſwered”, He finds great 


fault with Dr. Clarke for ſaying, that * it is certain from the 


« moral attributes of God, that there muſt be ſuch a future 
« ſtate of exiſtence, as that by an exact diſtribution of re- 
_ «4 wards and puniſhments, all the preſent diſorders and inequa- 

* lities may be ſet to right, and that the whole ſcheme of pro- 
« vidence may appear at its conſummation to be a deſign worthy 
of infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs.” See Clarke's 
Evidences of natural and revealed Religion, Prop. IV. For 
this he calls him audacious and vain ſephiſt: And that“ ac- 
* cording to theſe men, it appears actually unworthy of them 
« at preſents.” And in oppoſition, as he pretends, to di- 
vines, he ſhews the general tendency of \ virtue to Promote hap- 
pineſs, and of vice to produce miſery". 


1 Vol. v. p. 336. a | Ibid. p. 512. " Ibid. p. 339. 
* [bid. p. 392. b Ibid. p. 384. q4 Ibid. p. 394 T Ibid. 
p. 464 & ſeq. * Ibid, p. 395+ bid. P. 399, & ſeq. 
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Theſe things he enlarges upon in ſeveral of his Fragments 
and Eſſays in the fifth volume of his works. See particularly 


the forty-third, forty-fourth, forty-eighth, forty-ninth, fiftieth, 


fifty-firſt, fifty- -ſecond, fifty: third, and fifty: fourth of thoſe 
Fragments. 


It will be neceſſary here to make ſome obſervations ; and a 


few will be ſufficient. 
And 1. My firſt reflection is this, That Lord Bolingbroke 


had no juſt pretenſions to value himſelf upon being an advo- 


cate for the goodneſs and righteouſneſs of divine providence; nor 
could properly attempt to vindicate it in a conſiſtency with his 
ſcheme. He had taken pains to ſhew, that moral attributes 
are not to be aſcribed to God as diſtinguiſhed from his phyſical 


attributes: That there Is no ſuch thing as juſtice and good- 
neſs in God according to our ideas of them, nor can we form 
any judgment concerning them; and that there are many phæ- 


nomena in the preſent courſe of things which are abſolutely 
repugnant to thoſe moral attributes. But in that part of his 
book where he undertakes to juſtify the providence of God 
in this preſent ſtate, he not only ſuppoſes juſtice and goodneſs 


un God, but that they are conſpicuous in the whole courſe of 


bis diſpenſations, and that the preſent ſtate of things is agree- 


able to our ideas of thoſe attributes. Another conſideration 
which ſhews his great inconſiſtency is, that at the ſame time 
that he ſets up as an advocate for the goodneſs and juſtice of 
providence | in this preſent ſtate, he yet will not allow that pro- 
vidence conſiders men individually at all, though he himſelf 


owns that juſtice has neceſſarily a reſpect to individuals. I had 


occaſion to obſerve in my laſt letter, that he aſſerts, that 


juſtice requires molt certainly that rewards and puniſhments 


* ſhould be meaſured out in every particular cafe in propor- 
tion to the merit and demerit of each individual 2,” With 


what conſiſtency then can he undertake to demonſtrate the 
| juſtice of providence in this preſent ſtate, when he makes it 


eſſential to juſtice, that regard ſhould be had to the caſes and 
circumſtances of individuals, and yet affirms, that providence 
in this preſent ſtate hath no regard to individuals? And he 
leems to make its not extending to individuals here, an argu- 


ment that it ſhall not extend to them in a future ſtate ; for 


he mentions it as an abſurdity in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, that 


* the proceedings of the future ſtate will be the very reverſe 
*.of the preſent ; tor that then erery individual human crea- 


a V al. V. p. 405; 
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ture is to be tried, whereas here they are conſidered only 
« collectively; that the moſt ſecret actions, nay, the very 
. thoughts of che heart, will be laid open, and ſentence will 
*« be pronounced accordingly b:“ Where he ſeems to argue, 
that becauſe individuals are not called to an account, or re- 
warded and puniſhed here according to their particular merits 
or demerits, therefore they ſhall not be ſo hereafter. Whereas _ 
the argument ſeems to hold ſtrongly the other way, ſuppoſing 
the juſtice of divine providence ; that ſince juſtice neceſſarily 
requires that a regard ſhould be had to men's particular 
actions, caſes, and eircumſtances, and ſince there is not an 
exact diſtribution of rewards and punifhments to individuals 
in this preſent ſtate, according to the perſonal merit or demerit 
of each individual, therefore there ſhall be a future ſtate, in 
which this ſhall be done, and the righteouſneſs of providence 
ſhall be fully manifeſted and vindicated. And it cannot but 
appear a little extraordinary, that this author ſhould make 
ſuch a mighty parade of his zeal for vindicating the juſtice of 
divine providence, when aecording to his ſcheme the juſtice of 
providence cannot conſiſtently be faid to be exerciſed or dit- 
played, either here or hereafter. = 

2sdly, It is proper farther to obſerve, that wh Lard Bo- 
lingbrote hath offered with ſo much pomp for vindicating the 
proceedings of divine providence in the preſent conſtitution of 


things, hath nothing in it that can be called new, or which 
had not been ſaid as well, or better, by Chriſtian divines and 


philoſophers before him. They have frequently ſhewn, that 
this preſent world is full of the effects and inſtances of the 
divine goodneſs: That many of thoſe that are called natural 
evils are the effects of wiſe general laws, which are beſt upon 
the whole: That the evils of this life are, for the moſt part, 
tolerable, and overbalanced by the bleſſings beſtowed upon us, 
which, ordinarily ſpeaking, are much ſuperior to thoſe evils : 
That in the preſent conſtitution, virtue has a manifeſt tendency 
in the ordinary courſe of things to produce happineſs, and 
vice miſery ; and that this conſtitution is the effect of a wiſe 
and good providence, from whence it may be concluded, that 
the great e and Governor of the world approves the 
one, and dilapproves the other: So that it may be jultly ſaid 
in general, that good and virtuous perſons enjoy more true 
ſatisfaction and happineſs, even in this preſent life, than the 
bad and vicious. Divines may ſay much more on this head 


d Vol, v, p. 494. 3 
| | man 


jan 
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than this author could conſiſtently do. They maintain a pro- 


vidence which extends even to the individuals of the human 


race: That good men may conſider themſelves as continually 


under God's wiſe and fatherly care and inſpection: That they 


may regard the good things they enjoy as the effects of his 


goodneſs, and are provided with the propereſt conſolations 
and ſupports under all the evils of this preſent life, being 


perſuaded that God, who knoweth their circumſtances, will 
over - rule all theſe things for their benefit; and that they are 


part of the diſcipline appointed to prepare them for a better 


ſtate; the proſpects of which diffuſe joy and comfort through 
all the gloomy ſcenes of adverſity they may here meet with. 


But in his ſcheme there is no ſolid foundation for that tran- 


quillity of mind, of which he ſpeaks in ſuch high terms as the 
inſeparable companion of virtue, and for that hope, which, 
he ſays, gives a reliſh to all the comforts, and takes off the 
bitter reliſh from all the misfortunes of life. If providence 
| doth not concern itſelf about individuals, the good man hath 
no effeCtual ſupport under his calamities. And it is worthy 


of our obſervation, that our author himſelf, in vindicating the 


; juſtice and goodneſs of providence in this preſent Nate, is ſome- 
times obliged to have recourſe to the hypotheſis of a particular 
providence, Some of the anſwers he puts into the month of 
| Balbus, as what he might have oppoſed to Cotta's harangue 
againſt providence, proceed upon the ſuppoſition of a provi- 
dence which hath a regard to the cafes and circumſtances of 
individuals c. And with regard to public calamities, one of 
the ways he takes of accounting for them is this, that“ they 
may be conſidered as chaſtiſements, when there are any to 
be amended by partaking in them, or being ſpeRators of 
„ them.—And that they ſhould teach mankind to adore and 
fear that providence, which governs the world by particular 


cc 


« as well as general diſpenſations *. . 
A third reflection is this, That though! it be very true in ge- 


neral, that in the preſent conſtitution of things virtue hath 
_ manifeſt tendency to promote our happineis, and vice to pro- 
duce miſery, yet it cannot be denied, that it often happeneth 
in particular caſes, that as to the outward diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, there is not a conſtant and remarkable difference mads 


between the righteous and the wicked here on earth : That 
perſons of eminent virtue have frequently been overwhelmed 


with evils and calamities of various kinds, and have periſhed 


© Vol. v. p- 412. | 4 Ibid. p. 382, 381. 
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under them, without any recompence of that virtue, if there 
be no future ſtate : And that wicked men have often been re- 
markably proſperous, and have met with great ſucceſs in their 
undertakings, and have continued proſperous to the end of 
their lives. Thefe things have been obſerved in all ages. And 
accordingly he expreſly owns, that “the antient Theiſts were 
« perſuaded, that nothing leſs than the exiitence of all man- 
kind in a future ſtate, and a more exact diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments could excuſe the aſſumed, irregular, 
and unjuſt proceedings of providence in this life, on which 
Atheiſts founded their objections e.“ He frequently inti- 
mates, that this was one great reaſon of the philoſophers aſ- 
ſuming the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments : 
Though ſometimes he ſeems to contradict this, and to ſay, 
that the heathens did not take in the hypotheſis of a future 
ſtate in order to vindicate the conduct of divine providence f. 
But without endeavouring to reconcile this writer to himſelf, 
which it is often impoſſible to do, we may proceed upon it as 
a certain thing, that it hath been generally acknowleged in all 
ages, that goòd men have been often in a very calamitous con- 
dition in this preſent ſtate, and bad men in very proſperous cir- 
cumſtances. It is true, that as our author obſerves, we may 
be deceived, and think thoſe to be good men who are not ſo: 
But in many caſes we may certainly pronounce, that thoſe who 
by their actions plainly ſhew themſelves to be bad men, the un- 
juſt, the fraudulent, the cruel, and oppreſſive, proſper and flou- 
"Tiſh, whilſt men whom it were the height of uncharitableneſs 
not to ſuppoſe perſons of great goodneſs, integrity, and gene- 

rous honeſty, ſuffer even by their very virtues, and are expoſed 
to grievous oppreſſions and reproach, without any redreſs from 
human judicatories. It is his own obſervation, that“ there is 
* room for much contingency in the phyſical and moral world, 
© under the government of a general providence, and that 
„ amidſt theſe contingencies, happineſs, outward happineſs at 
it leaſt, may fall to the lot of the wicked, and outward un- 
o happineſs to the lot of good men 5.” 

Mr. Hume has repreſented this matter with ſpirit and a 
gance in the twenty- firſt of his moral and political Eſſays; where 
he obſerves, That © though virtue be undoubtedly the beſt 
choice where it can be attained, yet ſuch is the confuſion 
and diſorder of human affairs, that no perfect ceconomy, or 
9 regular diſtribution of happineſs or miſer v. is in this life ever 
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to be expected. Not only are the goods of fortune, and en- 
« dowments of the body, unequally diſtributed between the 
« virtuous and the vicious; but the moſt worthy character, 

by the very ceconomy of the paſſions, doth not always en- 
joy the higheſt felicity. Though all vice is pernicious, the 
diſturbance or pain is not meaſured out by nature with exact 
proportion to the degrees of vice : Nor is the man of higheſt 
virtue, even abſtracting from external accidents, always the 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


found in very worthy characters that have a great ſenſe of 


honour and integrity ; and yet this alone may embitter lite, 
and render a perſon completely miſerable. On the other 


cc 
cc 
cc 


© temper, a certain gaiety of heart, which will compenſate the 


If a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it may often 
6c 

&« it, will render him more miſerable, than if he were com- 
“ pletely vicious, A ſenſe of ſhame in an imperfect character, 
morſe, from which the abandoned villain is entirely free b.“ 


Though I lay no great ſtreſs on Mr. Hume's authority, vet 


I believe this repreſentation will be acknowleged to be agree- 
able to obſervation and experience. And if it be ſo, what can 
be more natural or reaſonable, than the hypotheſis of a future 


ſtate, where the rewards of virtue and puniſhments of vice, 


ſhall be more equally and regularly proportioned than they can 
ordinarily be in this preſent ſtate ? 


It is hard to produce an inſtance of groſſer calumny and 
abuſe than our author is guilty of, when he advanceth it as a 
general charge againſt the Chriſtian divines, that “they have 
made a common cauſe with Atheiſts to attack providence, : 
and to murmur againſt the neceſſary ſubmiſſion that they 


pay.“ And he gives it as the character of the Chri/tian, that 


8 his oel! in a future ſtate '.” But this is ſtrangely miſ- 


repreſenting. 


Þ Hume's moral and political Eſſays, p- 244, 245. 
| Bolingbroke's works, Vol. v. p. 486. Ic is in the ſame ſpirit 
of miſrepreſentation and abuſe, that he thinks fit to charge Chri- 
itians with aſſuming, that happineſs conſiſts principally in health, 
and the advantages of fortune, and with prelengung to Reep an ac- 
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moſt happy. A gloomy and melancholy temper may be 


hand, a ſelfiſh villain may poſſeſs a ſpring and alacrity of 


happen, that a good quality which he poſſeſſes along with 


is certainly a virtue, but produces great uneaſineſs and re- 


he goes murmuring and complaining through this life againſt | 
the juſtice of God, and therefore deſerves little to taſte of 
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repreſented. The Chriſtian inſtructed, by the holy Scriptures 
— 80 that God is perfectly juſt and righteous | in all his ways. 


lle is taught to regard all the good things he enjoys as flow- 
ing from God's paternal benignity ; all the evils and affliftions 


he endures, as ordered and governed for the moſt wiſe and 


righteous ends. If there be any thing in the divine diſpenſa- 


tions at preſent, which he cannot well account for, or reconcile, 


he is far from accuſing God, or entertaining a hard thought of 


his juſtice or goodneſs. He believes, that theſe things are all 
wiſely ordered, or permitted : That they are what may be ex- 
pected in a ſtate of trial and diſcipline, and make a part of the 
ſcheme of divine pr ovidence, which will appear, when the 


Whole comes to be viewed in its proper connection and har- 


mony, to have been ordered with the moſt perfect wiſdom, 


' righteouſneſs, and goodneſs. I his preſent ſtate only makes a 


part of the glorious plan; and they are the perſons that de- 
fame and miſrepreſent providence, who are for ſeparating and 
disjointing the admirable ſcheme. What a ſtrange perverſion | 


is it to repreſent the hope and expectation which Chriſtians 


entertain of a future ſtate, as arguing a bad temper of mind, 
and tending to render them unworthy to taſte of the divine 

goodneſs hereafter! As if it were a fault and a vice to aſpire 
to a ſtate where our nature ſhall be raiſed to the perfection of 


| holineſs and virtue, where true piety ſhall receive its proper 


and full reward, and the glory of the divine perfeRions ſhall be 
moſt ;luſtriouſly diſplayed. 


As to the nature and extent of thoſe future rewards and 


puniſhments, they will come more properly to be conſidered 


when I come to examine the objections he hath advanced againſt 
the accounts that are given of them in the Goſpel. 

The only thing farther which I ſhall at preſent take notice 
of, is the uſe w hich he makes of that maxim, That what/cever_ 


7s is right. He inſinuates as if Chriſtian divines were not for 


acknowleging, that whatſoever God does is right; which he 


looks upon to be a moſt certain and important principle; and 
| that upon this principle we ought to reſt ſatisfied, That what 
is done in this preſent ſtate is right, without looking forward to 
a future ſtate, or taking it into the account at all. 


For the explaining the principle our author mentions, What- 


- feever is is right, it muſt be obſerved, that it is not to be ap- 


count ade Tod, and to barter 1 much wirtuc, and ſo many all of 
dr woticn, againſt fo many degrees of e Fouver, or riches. Vol. V. 
p. 401, 402. 
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plied to every particular incident conſidered independently, 


and as confined to the preſent moment, without any depend- 
ence on what went before, or follows after. The maxim 
would not be true or juſt, taken in this view. The meaning 


therefore muſt be, that whatever is, conſidered as a part of the 


univerſal ſcheme of providence, and taken in its proper har- 


mony and connection with the paſt and future, as well as 
with the preſent appointed courſe of things, is rightly and fitly 
ordered. Thus, e. g. ſuppoſe a good man reduced to the 


greateſt miſery and diſtreſs, and conflicting with the foreſt evils 


and calamities, it is fit he ſhould be ſo, becauſe conſidering 


that event in its connection, and taking in the paſt and future, 


it is permitted or appointed for wiſe reaſons, and is therefore 
beſt upon the whole: But conſidered independently, and as no 
part of the ſcheme of providence, or as {ſeparated from the 
other parts of that ſcheme, it is not in itſelf te beſt nor fitteſt, 


This maxim therefore which this writer makes uſe of with a 


view to ſet aſide a future ſtate, is, if underſtood in that ſenſe in 

which alone it is true, perfectly conſiſtent with the belief of 
a future ſtate, = even leadeth us to the acknowlegement _— 
it, If we believe that God always does that which is fitteſt to 
de done, and yet meet with ſome things which we find it 
| hard to reconcile to our ideas of the divine wiſdom, righteouſ- 

neſs, and goodneſs, our perſuaſion, that he always does that 
which is right, will put us upon endeavouring to reconcile 


thoſe appearances : and if a probable hypotheſis offers for re- 


_ conciling them, it is perfectly conſiſtent with the veneration 
we owe to the Deity to embrace that hypotheſis ; eſpecially if 
it be not arbitrary, but hath a real foundation in the nature 
of things: and ſuch is the hypotheſis of a future ſtate of re- 


tributions. There is great reaſon to believe, that the thinking 


principle in man is an immaterial ſubſtance quite diſtinct from 
the body, and which ſhall not be diſſolved with it. And there 
are many things that ſeem to ſhew he was not deſigned merely 
for this preſent tranſitory life on earth. The ſtrong delire of 
immortality ſo natural to the human mind; the vaſt capacities 
and faculties of the human ſoul, capable of making an immor- 
tal progteſs in knowlege, wiſdom, and virtue, compared with 


the ſmall advances we have an opportunity of making in this 
preſent ſtate ; our being formed moral agents, accountable crea- 
tures, which ſeems plainly to ſhew, that it was deſigned by 


the Author of our beings, and who hath given us a "law for 
the rule of our duty, that we ſhould be hereafter called to an 
account for our conduct; of which we have ſome torebodings 
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in the judgment our own conſciences naturally paſs upon our 
actions; theſe and other things that might be mentioned, 
| ſeem to ſhew, that man was not deſigned merely for this pre- 
ſent ſtate. And {ince there are ſeveral reaſons which lead us 
to look upon a future ſtate of exiſtence as probable, it is a moſt 
natural thought, that then the ſeeming inequalities of this pre- 
ſent ſtate will be rectified ; and that the conſideration of that 
ſtate is to be taken in, in forming a judgment concerning God's 
providential diſpenſations. And if with all this there be an 
exprels revelation from God, aſſuring us of a future ſtate, the 
evidence is complete, and there i is all the reaſon in the world 


to draw an argument from that ſtate t to ſolve preſent contrary 
appearances. 


- 


am Yours, t. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


08 ſervations on Lord Bolingbroke*s account of the law 
e nature. He aſſerts it E be ſo plain and obvious to 
the meaneſt underſtanding, that men cannot be miſtaken 

about it. The contrary ſhewn from his own acknowlege- 

ment, He makes ſelf love the only original ſpring from 


hich our moral duties and affections flow : yet ſup- 
poſes univerſal benevolence lo be the fundamental law 
F our nature. He declares that we are obliged by 


the law of nature to place our hope and truſt in God, 


and addreſs ourſelves to him. This ſhewn to be in- 


conſiſtent with the principles be had advanced. He 


aſſerts polygamy to be founded in the lau of nature. 

Ile will not allow, that there is any ſuch thing as natural 

ſhame or modeſty. The account he gives of the ſanttions 
of the law of nature, conſidered. He admits no ſanctions 

of that law with reſpect to individuals. The ill conſe- 


quences of his ſcheme 1o the ame of — and 


virtue, Teproſeniea. 


8 1 R, 


ROM the obſervations that 8 1 EO in the "et 


going letters, I think it ſufficiently appears that Lord Bo- 
lingbroke hath endeavoured to ſubvert, or at leaſt to perplex 


and confound ſome of the main principles of what is uſually 


called natural religion. I ſhall now proceed to examine the 


account he hath given of the law of nature conſidered as a 
rule of duty. He frequently ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of 
the clearneſs, the ſufficiency, and perfection of that law, He 
repreſents it as the only ſtanding revelation of the will of God 


to mankind, and which renders every other revelation needleſs. 
Very lear ned and able men have treated of the law of nature: 


But our author ſeems not at all ſatisfied with what they have 


written on that ſubje&t, He ſays, © they have been more in- 
tent to ſhew their learning and acuteneſs, than to ſet their 
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«* {ubject in a clear and ſufficient light: That inſtead of ſet- 
ting up a light ſufficient to enlighten a large room, they go 
about with a ſmall taper, and whilſt they illuminate one 
corner, darken the reſt That they puzzle and perplex the 
plaineſt thing in the world, ſometimes by citations little to 
the purpoſe, or of little authority; ſometimes by a great ap- 
4 paratus of abſtract reaſoning, and by dint of explanation.— 
© Read Selden and Grotius, read Cumberland, read Puffendorf, 
if you have leiſure or patience for it. There are many curi- 
ous reſearches, no doubt, and many excellent obſervations 
&© in theſe writers; but they ſeem to be great writers on this 
« fſubject, by much the ſame .ight, as he might be called a 
&« great traveller who ſhould go from London to Paris by the 
& Cape of Good Hope . | think it is not eaſy to convey a 
more contemptible idea of t writers, than he hath here done 
of theſe great men. It is to be ſuppoſed therefore, that he 


cc 
«c 
cc 


cc 


£c 
cc 


propoles to lead men a more clear and direct way to the know- 


lege of the law of nature; eſpecially ſince he hath declared, 
that © all that can be ſaid to any real or uſeful purpoſe con- 


„ cerning that law, is extremely plain 1.” 


| Beſides occaſional paſſages in which he makes mention of 


the law of nature, this is the principal ſubject of ſeveral of the 


Fragments and Eſſays of which his fifth volume conſiſts, par- 


ticularly of the third, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, ſix- 
teenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and twenty-ſecond, of theſe 


Fragments and Eſſays. But all theſe together are far from 
making up any thing that can with the Jeaſt propriety be called 


a treatiſe on the law of nature; and as his Lordſhip generally 


ſeems to think himſelt above treating things in a methodical 
way, we are left to collect his ſentiments by comparing ſeveral 


parts of his works together, and forming a judgment as well as 


we can. He has neither diſtinctly explained the principles of 


that law, nor purſued thoſe principles to their regular conſe- 
gquences, nor formed any deductions from them that can be of 


great uſe for the direction and inſtruction of mankind, 
As to the law of nature in general, he tells us, that“ the 
cc law of nature is the law of reaſon. A right uſe of that fa- 


«© culty which God has given us, collects that law from the 

nature of things, as they ſtand in the ſyſtem which he has 
* conſtituted u. Or, as he elſewhere expreſſeth it, © It is a 
„ Jaw which God has given to all his human creatures, en- 


* Vol. v. p. 68. 1 Ibid, p. 67. * Ibid. p. 53. 
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© ated in the conſtitution of their natures, and diſcernible b 
the uſe of the faculties he has given tkem *. He calls it © the 
& revelation God has made of his will by his works. And 
* what is the will of God, ſaith he, is a queſtion eaſily an- 
ſwered. To anſwer this we need go no higher than the 
moral obligations that ariſe in our own ſyſtem, and of which 
„% we have very adequate ideas. The nature of the human 
ſyſtem is independent on man, and yet he is obliged to de- 
rive the rules of his conduct from it. By employing our 
reaſon to collect the will of God from the fund of our nature 
phyſical and moral, and by contemplating frequently and 
„ ſeriouſly the laws that are plainly and neceſſarily deducible 
* from them, we may acquire not only a particular knowlege 
of thoſe laws, but a general, and, in ſome ſort, an habitual 
„ knowlege of the manner in which God is pleaſed to exerciſe 
his ſupreme power in this ſyſtem, beyond which we have no 
W 
„ his law he repreſents as abſolutely certain, and obvious to 
all mankind. Natural revelation, for ſo, faith he, I will 
call it, produces knowlege, a ſeries of intuitive knowlege 
from the firſt principles to the laſt concluſions. The phe- 
nomena of nature are the firſt principles: and reafon, i. e. 
a real divine illumination, leads us from one neceſſary truth 
to another, through the whole courſe of theſe demon- 
ſtrations.—In all theſe caſes we know, we do not believe v.? 
He aſſerts, that we more certainly know the will of God in 
„ this way'than we can know it in any other 4.” And that 
the tables of the natural law are hung up in the works of 
God, and are obvious to the ſight of all men, ſo obvious 
„ that no man who is able to read the plaineſt characters can 
miſtake them r.“ And accordingly he declares, that © the will 
of God ſignified by the law of nature, and revealed by his 
works, is a revelation that admits of no doubt, and ſhews 
the road to happineſs to all mankind ©.” TI ſhall only men- 
tion one paſſage more, among many that might be produced 
to the ſame purpoſe. Having aſſerted, that * natural religion 
is the original revelation which God has made of himſelf, 
6 and of his will, to all mankind in the conſtitution of things, 
* and in the order of his providence ; he obſerves, that 
8 human reaſon is able to diſcover | in the original revelation 
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te every conceivable duty that we owe to God as our Creator, 


and to man as our fellow- creature: That this ſyſtem of duty 


« is fully proportioned by infinite wiſdom to the human ſtate, 
* and to the end of it human happineſs.— Natural religion 
© therefore is relatively perfect: It is immutable : As long as 
% God and man continue to be what they are, and to ſtand in 
© the ſame relations to one another.” He adds, © if it does not 
* follow neceſſarily from this, ſure I am that it follows proba- 
« bly, that God has made no other revelation of himſelf and 


„of his will to mankind *©.” This is evidently the main point 
our author had in view in extolling ſo mightily as he has done 


the abſolute perfection, certainty, and clearnels of the law of 


From the ſeveral paſſages which have been produced, it 
appears, that by the law of nature he underſtands what we 
may collect by our reaſon concerning the will of God, and our 
duty, from the conſideration of his works, but eſpecially from 


the conſtitution of the human ſyſtem, or as he expreſſeth it, 


from the fund of our nature, phyſical and moral. Let us there- 


fore enquire what account he gives of the human ſyſtem. He 
_ obſerves, that man has two principles of determination, af- 
« fections, and paſſions, excited by apparent good, and reaſon, 
« which is a {luggard, and cannot be ſo excited. Reaſon muſt 


« be willed into action; and as this can rarely happen, when 
© the will is already determined by affections and paſſions, ſo 


u hen it does happen, a fort of compoſition generally happens 


« between the two principles: and if the affections and paſ- 


„ ſons cannot govern abſolutely, they obtain more indulgence 


« from reaſon than they deferve z or than ſhe would ſhew 


them if ſhe were entirely free from their force, and free 


«© from their conduct u.“ He expreſly declares, that the appe- 


4 tites, paſſions, and the immediate objects of pleaſure will be 
« always of greater force to determine us than reaſon *,” And 
that“ amidſt the contingencies that muſt ariſe from the conſti- 
„ tntion of every individual, he needs not go about to prove 
that the odds will always be on the ſide of appetite ; from 
„ which affections ariſe, as affections grow up afterwards into 
« paſſions, which reaſon cannot always {ſubdue in the ſtrongeſt 
minds, and by which ſhe is perpetually ſubdued in the 


« weakeſt ).“ At the ſame time that he ſpeaks in ſuch ſtrong | 
terms ot the great power and prevalency of the appetites and 


: Vol. v. p £43, 544 _ v I bid. p. 150. See alſo Ibid. p. 116. 
„ « Ibid. p. 267, 268. Y Ibid. p. 479. 
_____ pon, 
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paſſions, he will not allow that the Creator hath implanted in 
the human mind any thing that can be called a natural ſenſe 
of good and evil, of right and wrong. He treats thoſe as en- 
thuſiaſts in ethics, and as rendering natural religion ridiculous, 
who maintain, that there is © a moral ſenſe or inſtinct, by 
« which men diſtinguiſh what is morally good from what | is 
* morally evil, and perceive an agreeable or diſagreeable in- 

tellectual ſenſation accordingly *.” This, he ſays, may 
be acquired in ſome ſort by long habit, and be true philo- 
ſophical devotion, but that it is whimſical to aſlume | it to 
„ 

And now we may form ſome zee wedt how far our au- 
thor's declarations concerning the abſolute clꝛarneſs, as well as 
certainty, of the law of nature are to be depended on, which 

he makes with a, view to ſhew that all extraordinary revelation 
is entirely needleſs. = 

He tells us, that the law or nature has all the clearneſs, 
c all the preciſion that God can give, or man deſire.” Which 
he proves, becauſe © the nature "of our ſyſtem, as far as the 
<« morality of actions is concerned, is ſufficiently known to us, 
“ and the laws of our nature conſequently, ſince they reſult 
4 from it b.“ It is to be obſerved, that the clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion he here attributes to the law of nature is ſuppoſed by 

him to be of ſuch a kind as to be obvious to all mankind. 
And the only way he allows to any of the human race for 
knowing that law and his own duty, is by ſending him for 
information concerning it to the works of God, and ef pecially 
to the human ſyſtem, and the laws that reſult from it. And 
is this ſo eaſy a taſk to every man, even the molt illiterate! | 
Can it be ſaid that this is, as he affirms, “ intelligible at all 
times, and in all places alike, and proportioned to the meaneſt 
cc underſtanding: ?” Is every man well qualified to ſearch into 
the fund of his nature, phyfical and moral; and to form his 
concluſions accordingly, and draw up a fy ſtem of religion, of 
laws and rules for his own conduct? How can he conſiſtently. 
_ ſuppoſe, that the human ſyſtem is ſufficently known to all, 
when according to him ſome of the wiſeſt men in all ages, 
and mankind in general, have been miſtaken even in a point of 
ſuch importance relating to it, as the ſuppoſing the foul to be 
a diſtinct ſubſtance from the body? Belides which, the know- 
lege of the human {ſyſtem takes in a due conſideration of our 


cc 
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cc 


z Vol. V. p. 86. * Ibid. p. 4 » Ibid. p. 26. 97. 
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ſenſes, reaſon, appetites, and paſſions. All theſe muſt be con- 
ſidered, that we may know wherein conſiſteth the proper order 
and harmony of our powers, which of them are to be ſubordi- 
nate, and which to govern ; what are the juſt limits of our ap- 
petites and paſſions ; how far, and in what inſtances they are 
to be gratified, and how far reſtrained. And is every parti- 
cular perſon, if left to himſelf, able by the mere force of his 
own reaſon to conſider and compare all theſe ? and from thence 
to make the proper deductions, and acquire a particular know- 
lege, as our author requires, of thoſe laws that are deducible 
from this ſyſtem ? 

He has another remarkable paſſage to the ſame purpoſe 
which it may be proper to take ſome notice of, © Whether 
„ the word of God, faith he, be his word, may be, and hath 
« been diſputed by Theiſts : But whether the works of God 
« be his works, neither has been nor can be diſputed by any 

« ſuch, Natural religion therefore being founded on human 

© nature, which is the work of God, and the neceſſary condi- 
tions of human happineſs, which are impoſed by the whole 
* ſyſtem of it, every man who receives the law of nature re- 
ce ceives it on his own authority, and not on the authority of 
other men known or unknown, and in their natural ſtate as 
«« fallible as himſelf. It is not communicated to him only by 
« tradition and hiſtory : It is a perpetual ſtanding revelation, 

always made, always making, and as preſent in theſe days 
* as in the days of Adam to all his offspring d.“ Here every 
man is directed, in forming a ſcheme of the law of nature for 
himſelf, to def; viſe all other authority, and rely wholly on his 


dcn. It is even mentioned as an advantage, that he receives 


it on his own authority, i. e. that he has no other proof or 

authority for it, but the deductions he himſelf forms by his 
own reaſon : T hough that reaſon is, as this writer owns, for 
the moſt part influenced and overborne by the appetites and 
paſſions. And this is cried up as a ſtanding revelation to all the 
ſons of Adam. But if we apply this magnificent talk concern- 
ing the divine certainty and clearneſs of the law of nature, to 
What our author plainly intends by it, the deductions drawn by 

every man for himſelf concerning his duty, and what he thinks 
molt conducive to his happineſs, the fallacy of bis way of argu- 
ing will immediately appear. For though the works of God 
are certainly the works of God, and it will not be denied that 
the human nature is his work, it doth not follow that the 


2M Vol. V. P. 92. 
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concluſions formed by every particular perſon from that nature, 
and from the works of God concerning duty and moral obliga- 
tion, are to be certainly depended upon. When therefore he 
aſſerts, that ** the contents of the law of nature are objects of 
« {ſuch a certainty, as the author of nature alone can commu- 
« nicate e, if the deſign be to ſignify, that the judgment every 


man forms for himſelf by his own reaſon, and upon his own 


authority, as he expreſleth it, concerning the law of nature, 
hath ſuch a divine certainty in it, it is manifeſtly falſe. He 
confounds the objective certainty of the law as founded in the 


nature of things, with the certainty of the judgment men form 


concerning it; which are very different things. However cer- 
tain the law of nature is in itſelf, men may greatly miſtake and 


miſapprehend it. And it is certain in fact that they do ſtand in 


great need of particular inſtruction to enable them to acquire 
"4 right knowlege of it. And ſurely a divine inſtruction con- 
cerning it by perſons extraordinarily ſent and commiſſioned to 


publiſh a revelation of the will of God to mankind, and who 
give ſufficient proofs of their divine miſſion, muſt be of the 


higheſt advantage. 


This writer himſelf, though he ſo often extols the abſolute 


clearneſs, certainty, and perfection of the law of nature, i. e. 


of the judgment men form by reaſon concerning it; yet at 
other times makes acknowlegements which quite deſtroy = 
argument he would draw from it againſt the neceſlity or uſeful- 


neſs of extraordinary revelation : He had affirmed in a paſſage 
cited above, that © natural revelation, for fo, ſays he, I will call 


<< it, produces a ſeries of intuitive knowlege from the firſt prin- 
« ciples to the laſt concluſions.” Where he ſeems to make both 
the great principles of the law of nature, and the concluſions 


that are drawn from it, to be infallibly certain. And yet he 


_ elſewhere declares, that the laws of nature are general, and 


| intimates that a multitude of falſe deductions, and Wrong ap- 


plications have been often made of that law. Among ſeveral 


paſſages to this purpoſe there is one that deſerves particular 


notice. After having ſaid, that “ it is in vain to attempt to 
„know any thing more than God has ſhewed us in the actual 


« conſtitution of things ;” he adds, © that even when we 
« judge of them thus, and make particular applications of the 
general laws of nature, we are very liable to miſtakes.— 
© That there are things fit and unfit, right and wrong, juſt 
* and unjult in the human ſyſtem, and diſcernible by human 
e Vol. v. p 23. f Abid. p. 145. 5 
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ce reaſon, as far as our natural imperfections admit, I acknow- 
*« lege molt readily. But from the difficulty we have to judge, 


© and from the uncertainty of our judgments in a multitude 
4 of caſes which lie within our bounds, I would demonſtrate 


* the folly of thoſe who affect to have knowlege beyond them. 


«© 'They are unable on many occaſions to deduce from the con- 
c ſtitution of their own ſyſtem, and the laws of their own 
*« nature, with preciſion and certainty, what theſe require of 


e them; and what is right or wrong, juſt or unjuſt for them 


* todos.” To this may be added the acknowlegement he 
hath made, that“ the law of nature is hid from our ſight 
c by all the variegated clouds of civil laws and-cuſtoms. Some 


e pleams of true light may be ſeen through them; but they 
* render it a dubious light, and it can be no better to thoſe 


«© who have the keeneſt ſight, till thoſe interpoſitions are re- 


& moved h.“ So that after all his boaſts, as if the law of na- 


ture were ſo clear and obvious to all men that they cannot 


miſtake it, he owns it to have been hid from our ſight, by 


the clouds of civil laws and cuſtoms, and that it is rendered 
a dubious light, even to thoſe who have the keeneft fight. And 


ſurely nothing can be more proper to remove and Jifpel thele 
interpoſitions of contrary laws and cuſtoms, than the light of 
divine revelation enforced by a divine authority. He himſelf 


obſerves, that Eufebius in his firſt book of his evangelical _ 


preparation gives a long catalogue of abſurd laws and 
© culroms, contradictory to the law of nature in all ages and 


countries, for a very good purpoſe, to ſhew in ſeveral in- 


„ ſtances, how ſuch abſurd laws and cuſtoms as theſe have 


e been reformed by the Goſpel, that is, by a law which re- 
ce newed and confirmed the original law of naturei,” _ 
Theſe obſervations may ſuffice with regard to what Lord 


 Bolingbreke hath offered concerning the law of nature in gene- 
ral, and its abſolute certainty and clearneſs to all mankind : I 
ſhall now proceed to make ſome particular reflections on the 
account he gives of the contents of that law, or the duties 
Which are there preſeribed: As alſo of the grounds of the 
obligation of that law, and the ſanction whereby it is en- 
forced. 85 


I. With regard to the contents or matter of the law of nature, 


| he obſerves, that * ſelf-love directed by inſtin& or mutual 
a pleaſure, made the union between man and woman. Self- 


9 love made that of parents and children : Self- love begat ſo- 


6 Vol. v. p. 444. b Ibid. p. 105, i Ibid, p. 100, 101. 
3 ciability: 
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« ciability: And reaſon, a principle of human nature as well 


d as inſtin&t, improved it, and extended it to relations more 


<« remote, and united ſeveral families into one community, as 
* inſtinct had united ſeveral individuals into one family.” See 
the third of his Fragments and Eſſays in his fifth volume. 
And he treats this more largely in the ſixth of thoſe Eſſays, 
where he obſerves, that there is ſuch a thing as natural 


« reaſon implanted in us by the author of our nature; but 
6 that reaſon would come too ſlowly to regulate the conduct 


0 ofghuman life, if the All-wife Creator bad not implanted 


ein us another principle, that of ſelf-love ; which is the ori- 
«- ginal ſpring of human actions, under the direction of inſtinct 


« firſt and reaſon afterwards k.“ — That inſtinct and reaſon 
« may be conſidered as diſtint promulgations of the ſame 


law. Self- love directs neceſſarily to ſociability.—Inſtinct 
„leads us to it by the ſenſe of pleaſure, and reaſon confirms 
us in it by a ſenſe of happineſs '.”?—*< Sociability is the 


“ foundation of human happineſs : Society cannot be main- 


e tained without benvolence, juſtice, and other ſocial virtues. 
« Thoſe virtues therefore are the foundation of ſociety, And 
thus are we led from the inſtinctive to the rational law of 
„ nature, —Self-love operates in all theſe ſtages. We love 


% ourſelves, we love our families, we love the particular ſo- 


_ « cieties to which we belong. And our benevolence extends 
at laſt to the whole race of mankind. Like ſo many differ- 
* ent vortices the center of all is ſelf-love: And that which i is 

* the moſt diſtant from it is the weakeſt .“ | | 
It appears from this account of the law of nature, that he 
makes ſelf-love to be the original ſpring of all human actions, 
the fundamental principle of the law of nature, and center of 


the moral ſyſtem, to which all the lines of it tend, and in which 


they terminate. And yet he elſewhere calls“ univerſal bene- 
« volence, benevolence to all rational beings, the great and 
fundamental principle of the law of nature ".” And aſſerts, 


that * the firſt principle of the religion of nature and reaſon 


is a ſociability that flows from univerſal benevolence o.“ In 


the paſſages above cited, he had expreſly affirmed that ſelt. love 
begets ſociability, and had reſolved benevolence into ſelf. lore 


as the original principle from which it flows. But here he 


makes ſociability to flow from univerſal benevolence. I do 


not well lee how this can be made to conſiſt upon his ſcheme. | 


© Yolo Bi om Ibid. p. 90 321. wf bid. p. 92. 
7 Vol. iv. p. 2545 Vol. v. p. 98. II bid. p. 196. 
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34 A View of the Dxisrical Writers. Let. 26. 
Thoſe may juſtly regard univerſal benevolence as a fundamental 
law of our nature, who ſuppoſe a ſocial principle, and a bene- 
volent diſpoſition, diſtin* from ſelf-love, ' to be an original 
diſpoſition, natural to the human heart, and implanted by the 
author of our beings : But if felf-love be, as he repreſents it, 
the only original ſpring of human actions, and the center of 
the whole ſyſtem, univerſal benevolence cannot be properly 
repreſented as the fundamental law of our nature. Upon this 
ſcheme the private intereſt of the individual, whenever it bap- 
pens to come in competition with the public good, ought to be 
preferred, Lord Bolingbroke endeavours to anſwer Carneades's 


argument againſt Juſtice, who urged, that * either there is no 
« ſuch thing as juſtice, or. it would be extremely fooliſh, be- 


« cauſe that in providing for the good of others, the juſt 


„would hurt themſelves P.“ This argument ſeems to me to 


be concluſive upon his lordſhip's ſcheme. For ſuppoſing, 


which ſeems to be his ſentiment, that there is no natural ſenſe 


of right and wrong, of moral beauty and deformity implanted 
in the human heart : And that at the ſame time a man is per- 


ſuaded that, providence has no regard to individuals, to their 


actions, or the events which befal them; and that therefore 


he has nothing to hope or to fear from God; and that this life 
is the whole of his exiſtence : And if he is alſo made to think; 
that ſelf-love is the original ſpring of human actions, and the 
central point to which all muſt tend: And that a tendency to 


promote his own happineſs, his preſent happineſs, is what gives 


the law of nature its obligation, which, as ſhall be ſhewn, is 


what Lord Bolingbroke avows : Upon theſe principles, if in 


any particular inſtance an unjuſt action may turn to his own 


advantage, and he knows he is ſafe. in committing it, he is 


| Juſtified in doing that action, when a ſtrict regard to juſtice, 
or fidelity to his word and promiſe, would do him hurt. For 
his preſent advantage and intereſt in this uncertain life is what 


he is to have principally in view, and to which everÞ thing clle 
muſt be ſubordinate. 


In the eleventh of his Fragments and Eſſays, in which he 


particularly treats of fociability, he obſerves, that “ it is owing 
to our being determined by felf-love to ſeek our pleaſure and 
© utility in ſociety—And that when theſe ends are ſufficiently 


« anſwered, natural ſociability declines, and natural inſociabi- 
« lity commences. The influence of ſelf- love reaches no far- 
„ ther; And when men are once formed into ſocieties, thoſe 


Vol. v. p. 103. 
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6 ſocieties become individuals, and thus ſelf-love, which pro- 


„ moted union among men, promotes diſcord among them d.“ 


So that, according to him, ſelf· love firſt produces ſociableneſs, 
and puts men upon forming ſocieties ; and when ſocieties are 


once formed, this ſame ſelt- love produces unſociableneſs and 


diſcord between thoſe ſocieties. And if this be the caſe, I 
cannot ſee how he can maintain, as he ſometimes does, that 
univerſal benevolence flows from ſelf- love, when, according to 


his account of it, it is only a very limited ſociableneſs which is 


produced by {elt-love ; and ſelf-love, inſtead of promoting an 
univerſal ng deſtroys it. 


With regard to the particular duties included in the law of 


nature, there is little in theſe Eſſays, that can be of uſe, either 


to ſhew, what thoſe duties are, or how they are deducible from 


that law, What he ſaith on this head is for the moſt part very 


general. 


As to the duties we owe to God, he ain, that te the 
« religion and law of nature ſhews us the Supreme Being 
% manifeſted in all his works to be the true and only object of 
e our adoration : And that it teaches us to worſhip him in 
« ſpirit and in truth, that is, inwardly and lincerely. ” But 


he ſeems to confine the worſhip preſcribed in that law to in- 


7 ward worſhip. He adds, that © in the exiſtence God has given 


© us, and in the benfits which attach us ſtrongly to it, this 


5 e ſhews him to be the firſt and greateſt object of our grati- 
© tude: And in the eſtabliſhed order of things, ſubje& to ſo 
. ** many viciſſitudes, and yet ſo conſtant ; this religion ſhews 


him to be the reaſonable as well as neceſſary object of our 


* reſignation : And finally, in the wants, diſtreſſes, and dan- 


cc 


gers which thoſe vieillitudes bring frequently upon us, to be 


the comfortable object of our hope —in which hope, the 


cc 


religion of nature will teach us no doubt to addreſs our- 
ſelves to the Almighty, in a manner conſiſtent with an entire 


© reſignation to his will, as ſome of the heathens did r.“ 
| Theſe are undoubtedly important duties. But it is not eaſy to 


ſee what plea there is for making God the comfortable object 


of our hope in the wants, diſtreſſes, and dangers we are ex- 


poſed to, or for addreſſing ourſelves to him in an entire reſig- 


nation to his will and to his providence, if he exerciſeth no 


care of individuals at all, nor concerneth himſelf about their 


actions, their particular caſes and circumſtances in this pre- 


ſent ſtate, nor will ever "OE their Py and virtue in a 


© vol. v. p. 115. 7 Ibid, p. 97, 98. 
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future one. The ſcheme our author hath advanced on theſe 
heads appeareth to me to be abſolutely inconſiſtent with what 
he himſelf here repreſenteth : as important duties of the law of 
nature. 
As to other particular duties required in that law, he fas, | 
« No doubt can be entertained whether the law of nature 
« forbids idolatry, blaſphemy, murder, theft, and I think in- 
« ceſt, at leaſt in the higheſt inſtance of it 5.” Theſe things 
he only mentions ; but that which he moſt largely inſiſts upon 
us a precept of the law of nature is polygamy. This is the 
ſubject of the ſeventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth of his 
Fragments and Eſſays. The principal argument which he 
brings to prove that polygamy is agreeable to the law of na- 
ture, and is a duty bound upon us by that law, is that it con- 
tributes to the-increaſe and propagation of the human ſpecies. 
He owns that Monogamy, or the confinement of one huf. 
<« band to one wife while they both live, will unite the care 
*. of both parents in breeding up ſubjects of the common- 
& wealth ;” but he aſſerts, that “it will not ſerve as effectu- 
* ally nor in às great numbers, to the begetting them *.” But 
it would not be a hard matter to ſhew that polygamy, if uni- 
verſally allowed, and it muſt be ſo if it were a law of nature, 
would not tend to the increaſe ot mankind upon the whole, but 
the contrary ®. Seeing if one man had many wives ſeveral 
men mult be without any, conſidering that providence has or- 
dered ſuch an equality in numbers between the ſexes, and that, 
as hath been obſerved by thoſe who have examined this matter 
with the greateſt accuracy, there are generally more men born 


into the world than women. This ſhews that in the order of 


nature, and according to the preſent conſtitution of things, 
more than one woman is not ordinarily deſigned for one man. 
And I believe it will ſcarce be denied to be probable, that 
twenty men married to twenty women would have more child- 
_ dren among them, than one man married to twenty women. 
The conſtant ordinary courſe of providence throughout the 
world, with reſpect to the proportion between the ſexes, is, as 
Moſes repreſents it to have been in the beginning, one man to 
one woman. And it is obſervable that according to his account, 
polygamy had no place either at the firſt original of the human 
race, or at the reparation of mankind immediately after the de- 
Inge, though in both thele caſes the ſpeedy IE 4 of the 


Vol. v. p. 156: t Ibid. p. 153. 3 concerning 
this the Rev. Pean D. la $ excellent refleQion: 0.1 Polygamy. 


human 
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human ſpecies ſeemed to be neceſſary, If therefore we judge, 
as Lord Bofingbroke would have us judge, of the law of nature 
by the conſtitution of our ſyſtem, monogamy is more agree- 
able to that law, and a more perfect inſtitution than polygamy. 


account. 

I do not find that he any-where repreſents aduhery as a Vio- 
lation of the law of nature. He rather intimates the contrary, 
veral other ſtates, a plurality of wives was prohibited, and 


oy ing into ſingle marriages, nothing hindered them, nor their 


« dulging their luſt with others in ſpite of their ſacred bonds, 


And he thinks it cannot be doubted that ſuch conſiderations 
have the ſame effect upon Chriſtians, who look upon thoſe mar- 
riages to have been inſtituted by God himſelf *, But I am 


rſuaded the antient Pagans would not have alleged or ad- 
mitted the reaſon he gives for reconciling them to ſingle mar- 


riages : As if no man or woman entered into the marriage- 


bond, but with a reſolution to violate it as often as an oppor- 
tunity offered. If that had been the caſe, adultery would 
not have been ſo infamous a thing, nor ſo ſeverely puniſhed, as 

it was in the beſt ages of Greece and Rome. Nor were adul- 
teries common among them, till an univerſal diſſoluteneſs and 


corruption of manners prevailed, which prepared things by de- 


grees for the diſſolution of their ſtate. He plainly ſuppoſes 
all men and women to be unchaſte; and that there is no ſuch 


thing as conjugal fidelity and chaſtity either among heathens 


looked upon as a ſuſpicious ſign of a vicious and corrupt heart, 
clinations. And that his Lordſhip had no great notion of the 
he gives of © the motives of that modeſty, with which almoſt 


remove out of ſight to perform the act, of generation.“ 
He ſays, the latent principle of this ſhame or modeſty, is a 


* Vol. v. p. 167. 5 3 
9 3 e how 


But I ſhall have occaſion to reſume this ſubject, when I come 
to conſider his obſervations againſt the Chriſtian law on this 


when he gives it as a reaſon why in Greece and Rome, and * 
monogamy encouraged, © becauſe notwithſtanding their enter- 
« wives neither, except the want of opportunity, from in- 


and the legal property they had in one another's perſons.” 


or Chriſtians, Such a way of repreſenting things is generally 
which judges of the reſt of mankind by its own depraved in- 
virtue or obligation of chaſtity 266 appears from the account 
all mankind, even the moſt ſavage, conceal the parts, and 


* vanity inherent in our natures, which makes us fond of 
* thewing how ſuperior we are to other animals, and to hide 
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| „ how much we participate of the ſame nature.” As if the 
| ſavage nations carried their refinements ſo far, which would 
be an argument againſt eating in open view, fince in this we 
equally participate of the ſame nature with other animals. He 
adds, that an uncontroukd and undiſturbed indulgence to 
« their mutual luſt, is one of the principal reaſons for the 
te ſolitude wherein the two ſexes affect to copulate.” So that 
this ſhame and modeſty, which forbids public copulaticns of 
human creatures like brutes, is at laſt reſolved into an exceffive 
_ prevalence of luſt. He concludes therefore, that © this ſhame | 
« is artificial, and has been inſpired by human laws, by pre- 
e judice, and the like 7.” As to inceſt, he ſeems to think the 
law of nature forbids none but that of the higheſt kind; viz. 
| « the conjunction between fathers and daughters, ſons and 
| 45 mothers.” And whether this is forbidden by that law he 
[ is not very poſitive ; but inclines to think it is forbidden ; not 
for any repugnancy or abhorrence in nature to ſuch copula- 
tions, which he treats as a pretence that ſcarce deſerves an 
anſwer, butebecauſe ** as parents are the chief magiſtrates of 
„ families, every thing that tends to diminiſh a reverence for 5 
6e them, or to convert it into ſome other ſentiment, diminiſhes 
6 their authority, and diſſolves the order of theſe little com- 
monwealths 2.“ He mentions nations, among whom no 
regard was paid to the degrees of conſanguinity and affinity, 
bur brothers mixed with ſiſters, fathers with their daugh- 
ters, and ſons with their mothers :—That they were had 
in abomination by the Jews, who were in return held in 
contempt by them and all others :—That two of theſe na- 
tions, the Egyptians and Balylonians, had been maſters of | 
„the Jews in every ſenſe, and from whom the Greeks and 
* Romans derived all their knowlege ; and perhaps the firſt 
_ © uſe of letters a.“ And he obſerves, that e Eve Was in ſome 
« ſort the daughter of Adam. She was literally bone of his 
bone, and fleſh of his fleſh b. This ſeems to be mentioned 
by him with a deſign to give ſome ſort of patronage for the 
conjunction between fathers and daughters. But Eve could 
with no propriety be called the daughter of Adam; though 
they might both be called the children of God: Adam did not 
beget or form Eve, but God formed them both <. 
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He concludes, that © increaſe and multiply is the law of na- 
* ture. The manner in which this precept ſhall be executed 
#* with the greateſt advantage to ſociety, is the law of man.” 
Sq that the only law of nature that he allows in this caſe, is 
the natural inſtin& to increaſe and multiply, Fornication, adul- 


tery, inceſt, are all left at large to political conſiderations, and 
human laws, and to what men ſhall think moſt for their plea- 
ſure and the propagation of the ſpecies, without any divine 
law to reſtrain or regulate them: Which is to open a wide door 


for a licentious indulgence to the carnal appetite. 
The laſt thing I propoſed to conſider with regard to Lord 
Bolingbroke's account of the law of nature, is the ground of the 


obligation of that law, and the lanQians whereby it is in- 
forced. 


As to che ground of its Glied, or from whence the 
obliging force of that law ariſes, he obſerves, that that which 


makes it properly obligatory is not its being the will and ap- 

pointment of God, but its being conducive to human happi- 
neſs. To this purpoſe he declares, that though the Supreme 
Being willed into exiſtence this ſyſtem, and by conſequence 
et all the relations of things contained in it; yet it is not this 


« will, it is in truth the conſtitution of the ſyſtem alone, that 
ſe impoſes theſe laws on mankind originally, whatever power 
© made this ſyſtem.” —* The morality of actions, he thinks, 
« doth not conſiſt in | this, that they are preſcribed by will, 


„ even by the will of God: But it is this, that they are the | 


% means, however impoſed the practice of them may be, of 


cc 


« of obliging and binding, without a God:“ Though he owns, 


that it is more fully and effectually ſo to the Theiſt, than to 
« the Atheiſt “.“ But though he has here expreſly declared, 
that it is not the will of God, but it is the conſtitution of the 
| human ſyſtem, which impoſes theſe laws e on man- 


: no arent abhorrence of it, yet his ks takes notice in a geen 


Way: of the OY anecdote of Lot's daughters, he calls that inceſt a 
monſtrous crime, an 


the goodneſs of their intention /an&ifed it. Vol. v. p. 112. But 
Moſes contenteth himſelf with relating the fact as it really happened ; 


intimateth as if according to the Moſaic account, 


nor can it poſſibly be ſuppoſed, chat he had any deſign to ſanQify 


that crime, which is forbidden and condemned in his law 1 in the 


grongeſt terms, and cope as an abomination, 
* You iv. p. 283, boys 


D 4 kind ; 


acquiring happineſs agreeable to our nature.“ And he ſeems 
to find fault with thoſe who ** think there can be no law of 
nature, or at leaſt that it cannot paſs for a law in the ſenſe 
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kind ; yet afterwards, in oppoſition to Grotius, he aſſerts the 
law of nature to be the poſitive law of God in every ſenſe, a law 
of will; and blames that great man, and others, for diſtin- 
quiſhing between the law of nature, and the poſitive law of 
God to man . 

With regard to the ſanctions of the law of nature, he. ex- 
preſly affirms, that the penalties which make the ſanction of 
natural law, affect nations collectively, not men individually f. 
This is not an occaſional thought, but is a fixed part of his 
ſcheme, and which he frequently repeats 8. The only penal- 
ties or ſanctions which he allows properly to belong to the law 
of nature, are the public evils which affect nations. With 
regard to particular perſons there are no divine ſanctions to en- 
force that law. But the puniſhment of individuals is left 
wholly to the laws enacted by every community. And it is 
certain that there are many breaches of the natural law, which 
do not make men liable to any puniſhment by the civil laws. 
There is no puniſhment provided by thoſe laws, nor any, ac- 
cording to our author's account, by the law of nature, for 


ſecret crimes· however enormous. Nor do theſe laws ever pts. 
niſh internal bad diſpoſitions, any 1 vices of the heart, or irre- 


_ gular and corrupt affections. A man may be ſafely as wicked 
as he pleaſes, provided he can manage fo as to eſcape puniſh- | 
ment by the laws of his country, which very bad men, . and 
| thoſe that are guilty of great vices, may eaſily, and frequently 
do, evade. No other penalties has he to fear (for I do not 
find that he ever reckons inward remorſe or ſtings of conſci- 
ence among the ſanctions of the natural law) except he hap- 
pens to be involved in national calamities; among which he 
mentions oppreſſion, famine, Feſtilence, wars, and captivities ; 
and in theſe it often happens, that good men as well as the 
wicked and vicious are involved. So that he allows no puniſh- 


ments as proper divine ſanctions of the law of nature, but. 


what are common to thoſe that keep that law, as well as to 
| thoſe who violate it. All that he offers to prove, that this di- 
vine ſanction, as he calls it. of the natural law is ſufficient, 
amounts to this, that the ſanctions of the law of Me/zs, which 
I pretended to be a poſitive law given by God to his choſen 
people, conſiſted only in temporal pains and penalties, and thoſe 
only ſuch as affected the nation in general, and not individuals. 
This, as far as the law of Mofes is concerned, wil be after- 


e Vol. v. p. 87. f Ibid. p. 90. s See particularly vol. iv. 
15 288 Vol. . P. 472+ 474. 494, 495. 
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wards examined. At preſent I ſhall only. obſerve, that it is a 
ſtrange way of arguing, to endeavour to prove, that the ſanction 
of the law of nature is divine, becauſe it is the ſame with the 
ſanction of the law of Moſes, which in our author's opinion was 
not divine h. as | 5 wy 
Allow me, before I conclude this letter, to make a brief re- 
preſentation of that ſcheme of morality, or of the law of na 
ture, which his Lordſhip's principles naturally lead to. 
The rule he lays down for judging of the law of nature, 
or of moral obligation, is this: That man is to judge of it 
from his own nature, and the ſyſtem he is in. And man, ac- 
cording to his account of him, is merely a ſuperior animal, 
whoſe views are confined to this preſent life, and who has no 
reaſonable proſpe& of exiſting in any other ſtate. God has 
given him appetites and paſſions : Theſe appetites lead him to 
pleaſure, which is their only object. He has reaſon indeed 
but this reaſon is only to enable him to provide and contrive 
what is moſt conducive to his happineſs ; that is, what will 
yield him a continued permanent ſeries of the moſt agreeable 
ſenſations ar pleaſures, which is the definition of happineſs i. 
And if no regard be had to futucity, he muſt govern himſelf 
by what he thinks moſt conducive to his intereſt, or his plea- 
ſure, in his preſent circumſtances. The conſtitution of his na- 
ture is his only guide : God has given him no other ; and con- 
cerns himſelf no farther about him, nor will ever call him to 
an account for his actions. In this conſtitution his fleſh or 
body is his all: There is no diſtin& immaterial principle: 
Nor has he any moral ſenſe or feelings naturally implanted in 
his heart. And therefore to pleaſe the fleſh, and purſue its 
intereſt, or gratify its appetites and inclinations, muſt be his 
principal end. Only he muſt take care ſo to gratify them, as 
not to expoſe himſelf to the penalties of human laws, which 
are the only ſanctions of the law of nature for particular per- 
ſons. He may without any check of (conſcience debauch his 
neighbour's wife, when. he has an opportunity of doing it 
ſafely; and needs be under no reſtraint to the indulging his 
luſts from ſhame or modeſty, which is only an artificial thing, 
_ owing to prejudice or pride. As to the refined ſentiments of 
ſubjecting the appetites to reaſon, or the ſacrificing a man's own 
private intereſt, or that of his family, to the public good of 
the community, this cannot be reaſonably done upon his ſcheme. 
It is urged indeed, that © the good of individuals is ſo cloſely 


* Vol. v. p. 91. 1 bid. P; 371» 378. 
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42 AbView of the Dz1$T3caL Writers. Let. 26, 
*« connected with the good of ſociety, that the means of pro- 
*© moting the one cannot be ſeparated from thoſe of promoting 


te the other k.“ But though it is generally fo, yet it may hap- 


pen in particular caſes, that theſe intereſts may be feparated. 
It may be more for a man's private intereſt to break the laws 
of his country : And if he can find his own private advantage, 
or gratify his ambition, his love of power, or of riches, in do- 
ing what is prejudicial to the community, there is nothing ta 


_ reſtrain him from it, provided he can do it ſafely. For ſelf- 


love is the center of the whole moral ſyſtem, and the more ex- 
tended the circle is the weaker it grows. So that the love of 
a man's country muſt be far weaker than his love of himſelf, 
or regard to his own particular intereſt, which muſt be his ſu- 
preme governing principle and end. = 


But I ſhall not purſue this any farther. How far ſuch a ſy- 


ſtem of morals wauld he for the good of mankind is eaſy ta 
fee. And it ſeems to me fairly deducible from Lord Boling- 
troke's principles taken in their juſt connection, though I do 


not pretend to charge his Lordſhip with expreſly acknowleging 
gr avowing all theſe conſequences ; and ſometimes he advances 


i 


what is inconſiſtent with them. 


LETTER XXVII. 


An examination of what Lord Bolingbroke hath of: 

fered concerning revelation in general. He aſſerts that 
' mankind had no need of an extraordinary revelation. 
The contrary fully fhewn. Adivine revelation very need. 


Ful to inſtrult men in the moſt important principles of | 


religion, eſpecially thoſe relating to the unity, the per- 
fetions, and providence of God; the worſhip that is 
to be rendered to bim; moral duty taken in its juſt ex- 
tent ; the chief good and happineſs of man; the terms 
of our acceptance with God, and the means of reconcili- 
. ation when we have offended bim; and the rewards 


and puniſhments of a future ſtate. 2 may be concluded 
from the neceſſities of mankind, that a revelation was 


' communicated from the beginning. A notion and belief 
of this has very generally obtained. The wiſeſt men 
of antiquity ſenſible that bare reaſon alone is not ſuffi- 


cient to inforce doctrines and laws with à due autbo- 


rity upon mankind. The moſt celebrated philoſophers. 
ecknowleged their want of divine revelation. The au- 


 thor*s exceptions againſt this examined. Under pre- 


lence of extolling the great effects which a true divine, 


revelation. muſt have produced, he endeavours to ſhew, 
' that no true divine revelation was ever really given. 


His ſcheme tends, contrary to his own intention, io ſper 


the eee and i necefſ 9 A. vine revelation. ; 


SIR, 


NV one that reads Lord Bolingbroke s works with atten- 
tion muſt be convinced, that one principal deſign he had 


in view, was to deſtroy the authority of divine revelation in 


general, and of the Fewiſh and Chriſtian in particular. I ſhall, 
conſider what he hath oftered with regard o each of thele. 


| And. | 
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44 A View of the Dxis rial Writers, Let. 27. 
And ſhall begin with what relates to divine revelation in ge- 
neral, | 

As to the poſſibility of an extraordinary revelation commu- 
nicated from God to men, his Lordſhip hath no- where thought 
fit expreſly to deny it: Though he has made ſome attempts 
which ſcem to look that way: He frequently treats the notion 
of communion with God, and communications from God to 
men, as a great abſurdity, and the ſuppoſition of which is 
wholly owing to the pride of the human. heart ; and has de- 


clared, that he cannot comprehend the metaphyſical or phy- 
1 ſical influence of ſpirits, ſuggeſtions, ſilent communications, 
injection of ideas.—And that all ſuch interpolitions in the 


* 


* 


intellectual ſyſtem, cannot be conceived withqut altering, in 


every ſuch inſtance, the natural progreſſion of the human 


«© underſtanding, and the freedom of the will.“ Yet in a 
long digreſſion about inſpiration, in his Efay concerning the 
nature, extent, and reality, of human knowlege, after having 


done what he could to expoſe and ridicule it, he expreſly owns, 


that “an extraordinary action of God on the human mind, 
„ which the word inſpiration is now. uſed to denote, is not 
© more inconceivable than the ordinary action of mind on 


body, or of body on mind.“ And that “ it is impertinent 
to deny the exiſtence of any phenomenon, merely becauſe 


<« we cannot account for it.” But he urges, that * it would be 


filly to aſſume inſpiration to be true, becauſe God can act 


«© myſteriouſly, i. e. in ways unknown to us, on his creature 


man b.“ Nor was any of the divines, whom he treats on 


all occaſions with ſo much contempt, ever ſo ſilly, as to aſſume 

inſpiration to be true, merely becauſe it is poſſible. The actual 

truth of it muſt be proved by other arguments : 
I ſhall therefore take it for granted, that an extraordinary 


revelation from God to men for inſtructing and directing them 
in the knowlege of important truth, of his will and their duty, 


s poſſible : And that ſuch a revelation might be ſo circum- 


Dad, as to be of real and ſignal advantage, our author 
| himſelf ſeems ſometimes willing to allow. After having ob- 
ſerved, that we cannot be obliged to believe againſt reaſon, 
Be adds, that © when a revelation hath all the authenticity of | 


human teſtimony, when ir appears conſiſtent in all its parts, 


and when it contains nothing inconſiſtent with any real know- 


lege we have ol the ſupreme all- perfect Being, and of natu- 


Lol. v. p. 414, 45. — See concerning this above Let. vii. 
Vol. iii. #8 463. | | 4 | 4 


1 ral 
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« ral religion, ſuch a revelation is to be received with the moſt 
profound reverence, with the moſt intire ſubmiſſion, and 
« with the moſt unfeigned thankſgiving ©,” This goes upon 
a ſuppoſition that an extraordinary revelation from God is not 
only poſſible, but may be of ſignal benefit to mankind ; and if 
really communicated, ought to be received with great thank- 
fulneſfs. And he declares, that he does not preſume to aſ- 
„ ſert, that God has made no ſuch particular revelations of 
e his will to mankind,” Though he adds, that“ the opinion 


e that there have been ſuch revelations, is not in any degree 


« ſo apreeable to the notions of infinite knowlege and wiſdom, 
« as the contrary opinion *,” 

What he principally bends himſelf to prove is, that man- 
kind had no need of ſupernatural revelation ; and that there- 
fore it is no way probable, that God would extraor dinarily in- 
terpoſe to give ſuck diſcoveries of his will. For this purpoſe he 
mightily extols the abſolute clearneſs and perfection of the law 
of nature ; from whence, he thinks, it follows, © that God has 
made no other revelation of himſelf, and of his will to man- 
„Kind.“ Many of the Fragments and Eſſays in his fifth vo- 


lume are particularly intended to invalidate what Dr. Clarke 
had urged to ſhew the need the world ſtood in of a divine 


revelation. See particularly from the twenty-third to the 


twenty-eighth of his Fragments and Eſſays; as alſo the thirty- 


third and thirty-fourth. But if we abſtract from the over- 


bearing confidence, and aſſuming air, ſo familiar to Lord B- 


lingbroke, we ſhall find very little in thoſe Eſſays, which is of 


any conſequence againſt what that very learned writer had ad- 


vanced, 


The reflections that were made in my laſt letter on what 


his Lordſhip had offered concerning the abolute clearneſs of 
the law or religion of nature to all mankind, might ſuffice to 
few, that there is no juſt foundation for the inference he 
would draw from it. But it will be proper to enter upon a 
more particular and diftin®t conſideration of this matter. And 


to ſet it in a fair light, I ſhall mention ſome things of high 
importance to mankind, with regard to which they ſtand in 


great need of particular inftrudtion, and of having them cleared 
and aſcertained by a divine revelation. Such are the articles 


relating to the unity, the perfection, and providence of God, 


the worſhip that is to be rendered to him, moral duty taken in 
its juſt extent, the chief good and happineſs of man, the terms 
Vol, iv. p. 279.—8ee alio Vol. v. p. 201. © Ibid, p. 544- 
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46 A View of the Detsricar Writers, Let. 27, 
of our acceptance with God, and the means of reconciliation 
when we have offended him, and the rewards and puniſhments 
of a future ſtate. 

i. The firſt and fundamental principle of all religion relates 
to the unity, the perfections, and providence of the one true 
God, the ſupreme original Cauſe of all things, the Maker and 
Governor of the world. This is juſtly* repreſented by our 
author as the angular tone of religion. And it comes to us | 
confirmed by ſo many convincing proofs, that one would have | 
been apt to expect that all mankind in all ages ſhould have 


agreed in acknowleging it. And yet certain it is, that there is 


ſcarce any thing in which they have fallen into more pernicious 


etrrors, than in their notions relating to this great and funda- 


mental article. This writer finds great fault with Mr. Locke 
for aſſerting in his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, that the hea- 
| thens were deficient in the firſt article of natural religion, the 
knowlege of one God the Maker of all things. And yet this 
is no more than what Lord Bolingbroke himſelf acknowleges i in 
ſtrong terms. He obſerves, that * though the firſt men could 


doubt no more, that ſome cauſe of the world, than that the 


-.-" 506 


cc 


world itſelt exiſted, yet a conſequence of this great event, 
and of the ſurprize, ignorance, and inexperience, of man- 
kind, muſt have dern much doubt and uncertainty concern- 
« ing the firſt cauſe ©: That the variety of the phenomena 
. which ſtruck their ſens would lead them to imagine a va- 

s rijety of cauſes. — That accordingly polytheiſm and idolatry 
* preyailed almoſt every-where, and therefore ſeems more con- 
& formable to human ideas abſtracted from the firſt appearance 


* of things, and better proportioned by an analogy of human | 


„ conceptions, to the uncultivated reaſon of mankind, and to 
08 underſtandings not ſufficiently informed.” He adds, that 
“ polytheiſm, and the conſequence of it idolatry, were avowed | 
and taught by legiſlators and philoſophers, and they pre- 
© vailed more eaſily becauſe they were more conformable to 
the natural conceptions of the human mind, than the belief 
of one firſt intelligent Cauſe, the ſole Creator, Preſerver, and 
< Governor of all things tf,” And though he inſinuates, that 


d afterwards, when nations became civilized, and wiſe conſti- 


_ « tutions of government were formed, men could not be igno- 
rant of this great principle ;” yet he owns, that the vulgar | 
* among the Greeks and Romans, and all the learned nations of 
..-* the eaſt, acknowleged a multitude of divinities, to which 


e Vol, i in. p. 253. ©. 1d. p. 259, 260, ” 
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Let. 27. Lord Bo IN GBROEE. 47 
« they aſcribed every excellency and every defect of their own 
nature k.“ He endeavours indeed to apologize for them, by 
ſaying, that “ the worſhip of this multiplicity of gods did 
« not interfere with the ſupreme Being in the minds of thoſe 
e that worſhipped them b.“ But in plain contradiction to this, 
he elſewhere faith, that they loſt ſight of him, and ſuffered 
% imaginary beings to intercept the worſhip due to him alone i. 


And ſpeaking of the croud of imaginary divinities among the 
| heathen, ſuperceleſtial and celeſtial gods, whole gods, and half 


gods, &c. he ſays, that“ they intercepted the worſhip of the 
« ſupreme Being; and that this monſtrous aſſemblage made 


e the object of vulgar adoration.*.” And indeed nothing can 


be more evident than it is ftom all the remaining monuments 
of paganiſm, that the public worſhip preſcribed and eſtabliſhed 
by their laws was paid to a mutiplicity of deities; nor was there 
any injunction in any of their laws, that the ſupreme God, and 


he only, was to be adored. The legiſlators, by his own acknow- | 


legement, thought it dangerous to cure, and uſeful to con- 
firm, the popular ſuperſtition l. d 


He is pleaſed indeed to give a magnificent account of the 
_ pagan myſteries, as what were intended by the heathen legi- 


flators for reforming the manners and religion of the people. 


He aſſerts as poſitively as if he knew it, that © there are good 
grounds to be perſuaded, that the whole ſyſtem of poly- 


„ theiſm was unravelled in the greater myſteries, or that no 
«© more of it was retained than was conſiſtent with mono- 


_ « theiſm, with the belief of one ſupreme ſelf-exiſtent Being.” 
And yet he ridicules thoſe who pretend to give a minute and 


circumſtantial account of thoſe myſteries, as if they had aſſiſted 


at the celebration of them. Theſe rites, he ſays, were kept 
« ſecret, under the ſevereſt penalties, above two thouſand years. 
How then can we hope to have them revealed to us now em? 
He owns however, that * the vulgar gods {till kept their places 
there, and the abſurdities of polytheiſm were retained, how- 


40 


% ever mitigated: And that the leſſer myſteries preſerved, 
*« and the greater tolerated the fictitious divinities which ſuper- 


ſtition and poetry had invented, ſuch as Tupiter, Mercury, = 
and Venus, as well as the rites 2nd ceremonies inſtituted in 
* honour of them, which, he ſays, were practiſed even by 


&© thoſe who were conſummated in the greater myſteries.” And 


that thus | it Was prenculecly in che Eleufun nian ipherias, Which | 


W vol. iv. p 199, 200. d Vol. v. p. tors 1 Vol. AS 
p. 80. K Ibid. P. 50 


1 Ibid. p. 51. ® Ibid. p. 58. 
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48 AView of the has. ge Writers, Let. 27, 
were the moſt ſacred of them all n. It gives one no very ad- 
vantageous notion of the nature and deſign of thoſe myſteries, 
that Socrates would not be initiated in them. And certain it 
is, that notwithſtanding this boaſted expedient, the people, par- 
ticularly the Athenians, who were remarkably ſtrict in the cele- 
bration of thoſe myſteries, ſtill grew more and more addicted 
to their ſuperſtitions and idolatries, which were never at a 
greater height than when Chriſtianity appeared. 

With regard to the philoſophers, he tells us, they knew 
as well as we know, that there is a firſt intelligent cauſe of 
all things, and that the infinite wiſdom and power of this 
« Being made and preſerves the univerſe, and that his provi- 
e dence governs it ®. But it cannot be denied, that ſome 
whole ſets of them did not acknowlege the one ſupreme 
« God, the Maker and Governor of the world: Others of 
ar them, as the Sceptics and Academics, repreſented theſe things 
« as matters of doubtful diſputation.” And as to thoſe of 
them who acknowieged the exiſtence of the monad or unity, 

he himſelf tells us, that © they neglected to worſhip him, and 
* conformed tothe practice of idolatry, though not to the 
« doctrines of polytheiſm .“ And ſuch perſons were cer- 
tainly very unfit to inſtru and reform mankind in this im- 
portant article. And after giving a very lively deſcription of 
the prevailing polytheiſm and idolatry, he adds, that thus 
© the vulgar believed, and thus the prieſts encouraged, whilſt 

_ © the philoſophers, overborne by the torrent of polytheiſm, 
© ſuffered them thus to believe, in ages where true Theiſm 
< was reputed Atheiſm 4.” Some of the greateſt philoſophers _ 
were of opinion, that God was not to be named, or diſ- 
courſed of among the vulgar, becauſe they were not capable 
of forming a juſt notion of him. Plato in his book of laws 
did not preſcribe to the people the worſhip of the one Supreme 
God, becauſe he looked upon him to be incomprehenſible : =O 
And that what he is, or how he is to be worſhipped, is not to 
be deſcribed or declared. But he appointed twelve ſolemn 
feſtivals to be obſerved, to the honour of the twelve principal 
gods, and propoſed the worſhip of the ſtars, whoſe divinity 
| he recommended. See his eighth book of laws, and his oe 
nemis, or appendix to his book of laws. 

There was need therefore of an extraordiurry divine inter- 
poſition to awaken the attention of mankind to this great and 


3 Vol. iv. P. 74. | 2 Vol. v. P. 217. i Vol. iv. P · 48. 
1 Ibid, p. 200. 5 
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fundamental article of all religion. To divine revelation it 


was owing, that the belief and acknowlegement and adoration 
of the one true God, and of him only, was eſtabliſhed among 
the Fews, whilſt the learned and civilized nations all around 
them were immerſed in the moſt ſtupid idolatry and polytheiſm. 
And this writer acknowleges, that © our Saviour found the world 
« in a ſtate of error concerning this firſt principle of natural 


religion: And that the ſpreading of Chriſtianity has contri- 


% buted to deſtroy polytheiſm and idolatryr.“ 


As the exiſtence and unity of the one true God, ſo his attrij- 


butes and perfections, and his governing providence, are of 
high importance to be clearly and certainly known. With 
regard to the divine attributes and perfections, Lord Boling- 
broke obſerves, that, though Theiſts will concur in aſcribing 
“all poſſible perfections to the Su preme Being, yet they will 


always differ when they deſcend into any detail, and pretend 


to be particular about them; as they have always differed 
“in their notions of thoſe perfectionsꝰ. ” A revelation from 


God therefore; in which he declares his own divine attributes 


and perfections, muſt be of great advantage to mankind, And 


it is what one ſhould think every true Theiſt would with for, 
that God would be graciouſly pleaſed to make a diſcovery of 
himſelf, and of his own glorious perfections, which may direct 


and aſſiſt men in forming juſt and worthy notions of them, 


_ eſpecially of what it moſt nearly concerneth us to know, bis 


moral attributes. 


And as to the knowlege and belief of his governing provi- 
| dence, in this alſo the heathens were greatly deficient. He 


obſerves, ſpeaking of ſome of the philoſophers who acknow- 
leged the monad, or firſt unity, that © they reduced him in 

*« ſome ſort to a non: entity, an abſtract or notional Being, 
and baniſhed him almoſt entirely out of the ſyſtem of his 


„ works*.” Tacitus, having repreſented it as uncertain, whe- 
ther human affairs were governed by fate and immutable ne- 


ceſſity, or by chance, obſerves, That the wiſeſt of the antients 
were of different ſentiments aboutit ; and that many had this 
opinion deeply fixed in their minds, that neither our beginning, 


nor our end, nor men at all, were minded by the Gods, 
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Mihi hæc ac talia audienti in incerto judicium eſt, fatone res 
bumanæ, et neceſſitate immutabili, an forte volvantur ; quipße 
ſapientiſſimos veterum, quique eorum ſectam æmulantur, diver- 
os reperies, at multis inſitam opinionem non initia neſtra, non 
finem, non denique homines diis curg. TACIT. Annal. lib. 6, 


Some, like our author, who pretended to own a general, de- 
nied a particular providence, which extends to the individuals 
of the human race, and under pretence of high thoughts of the 
divine majeſty, were for ſecluding him from any concern with 
human actions or affairs. This then is another matter of great 
importance, in which an extraordinary revelation from God 
would be of ſignal uſe. For if he ſhould condeſcend by any 
well atteſted revelation to aſſure men of his concern even for the 
individuals of mankind, to declare his kind and gracious inten- 
tions towards them, and his eogni zance of their actions, and the 
events that relate to them, this would greatly contribute to re- 

move their doybts, and would lay the foundation for an inge- 
nuous confidence, an intire reſignation, a chearful hope, and 
r La 
It appears, from theſe ſhort hints, of how great advantage a 
well-atteſted revelation from God might be for inſtructing us 
In the certain knowlege of God, of his attributes, and his pro- 
vidence; things of the higheſt moment in religion, and on 
which the duty and happineſs of mankind in a great meaſure 
A J)) 8 
2dly, Another thing that it is proper to obſerve here is, 
| that a divine revelation is very needful to teach men not only 
to know and acknowlege the one true God, his attributes, and 
_ providence, but to inſtruct them how to worſhip him in an ac- 
ceptable manner, Dr. Clarke had urged, that © bare reaſon can- 
* not diſcover in what manner, and with what kind of ſervice 
* God will be worſhipped.” Lord Bolingbroke takes notice of 
this, and in anſwer to it obſerves, that bare reaſon cannot 
* diſcover how any external ſervice that man can pay ſhould 
“be acceptable to the ſupreme and all-perfeft Being.” He 
acknowleges, that an inward adoration, à gratitude to Gd 
for his benefits, and reſignation to his providence, is neceſſary; 
and that the law of nature teaches us to worſhip God in ſpirit 
« and in truth, that is, inwardly and ſincerely x.“ He ſeems 
to confine the worſhip required in the law of nature to inward 


Vol. v. p. 208. * Ib. p. 98. BE 
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worſhip, the devotion of the heart. But if it be neceſſary that 


men ſhould worſhip the Supreme Being inwardly, it ſeems 


highly proper that there ſhould be ſome outward acts of reli- 


gious homage, openly expreſſive of that inward adoration, re- 
verence, and gratitude, Without ſome ſuch external acts of 
worſhip, men cannot join in ſocial acts of devotion, or in ren- 
dering to God public worſhip, without which ſcarce any ap- 
pearance of religion can be maintained in the world. It is the 
voice of nature and reaſon, in which all mankind have generally 


agreed, that there ſhould be external as well as internal worſhip 
rendered to God, and that there ſhould be ſacred rites appointed 


for the better regulating and ordering that external worſhip. 


| Accordingly he owns, that the beſt and wiſeſt of the hea- 

% thens approved the political inſtitutions of an external ſer- 
vice, as far as they helped to keep up a lively ſenſe of theſe 
« duties in the minds of men, and to promote the practice of 
„ them :“ And he had declared before, that there may be 
laws and inſtitutions relating to ſuch outward rites and ob- 


« ſervances, which may be proper and even neceſſary means 


6% to promote the obſervation of thoſe duties.” But he will 
not allow that“ any ſuch laws can be divine ordinances; they 
« can only paſs for human inſtitutions *.” But I cannot ſee 
upon what foundation it can be pretended, that God cannot 
inſtitute ordinances relating to the external rites of divine wor- 
ſhip, when it is owned, that ſuch ordinances may be inſtituted 
by men, and may be uſeful to keep up a lively ſenſe of the 
great duties of religion in the minds of men, and to promote 
the obſervation and practice of them. It is undeniably mani- 
feſt from the experience and obſervation of all ages, that there 
is nothing in which men have been more apt to err, than in 


what regards the external rites of religious worthip, and that 


when left merely to human imagination and invention, theſe | 
things have often hindered, inſtead of pr omoting the main ends 
of all religion : This ſhews how needful it was that God 
ſhould himſelf inſtitute that external religious ſervice, which 
is ſo neceſſary, and in which yet mankind have been ſo prone _ 
to fall into the errors and extravagances of ſuperſtition. Our 
author himſelf takes notice of the numberleſs ridiculous and 


* cruel rites of Paganiſm, which were held neceſſary to ob- 


„ tain the favour, and avert the: anger, of Heaven *.” And 


ſurely there could not be a more proper and effeCtual preſer- 
vative agaiult theſe abſurd ſuperſtitions, than for God to inſti- 


7 Vol. v. p. 208. z [b, p. % b. p. 208. 
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tute the external rites of his own worſhip, and for men to 
keep cloſe to his inſtitutions. This was certainly one valuable 
end for which we may ſuppoſe it proper that God ſhould ex- 
traordinarily interpoſe to reveal his will to mankind, viz, for 
directing them in the external worſhip he would have rendered 

to him, that it might be regulated in ſuch a manner, as to be 
a fit means of promoting inward worſhip, and anſwering the 


min ends of religion. 


z aly, Another thing of great importance to mankind to 
know, and in which a revelation from God is very needful, 
and of ſignal uſe, is moral duty taken in its juſt extent. Lord 
| Bolingbroke himſelf repreſents it as taking in our duty towards 
God and man, according to the different relations in which 
we ſtand to bothb. To which may be added, the duties and 
virtues which relate to ſelf-government, andthe conducting 
and regulating our own appetites and paſſions, Now the only 
way we have of being fully inſtructed and directed in the 
knowlege and practice of our duty, if all regard to extraordi- 
nary divine revelation be thrown out of the caſe, is either for 
every man to collect the whole of his duty for himſelf, merely 
by the force of his own reaſon and obſervation, or to follow the 
inſtructions and directions of philoſophers and moraliſts, or the 
Inſtitutions of civil laws. „ %%% ne 
As to the firſt, there are many paſſages in our author's 
writings, that repreſent the law of nature in its whole extent, 
as ſo clear and obvious to the meaneſt underſtanding, that man 
cannot be wiſtaken in it. He frequently talks as if every man {| 
Was able withaut any inſtruction, by conſidering the works of 
God, and the conſtitution of the human ſyſtem, to furniſh out 
a ſcheme of natural religion for himſelf, including the main 
principles and duties of the law of nature. But this pretence 
is ſo contrary to matter of fact, and to the experience and obſer- 
vation of all ages, and has been ſo often expoſed, that I need 


not take any farther pains, beſides the hints given in my for- 


mer letter, to ſhew the abſurdity of it, eſpecially as I had oc- 
caſion to conſider it at large in the anſwer to Tindal, 
The bulk of mankind therefore mult be ſent for the know- 
lege of their duty, either to the inſtructions of their teachers 
and wiſe men, or to the inſtitutions of civil laws. 
As to the former, if by teachers be meant the heathen {| 
prieſts, as diſtinguiſhed from the philoſophers (though our 
author fays, that in the earlieſt ages they were the ſame), I | 
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believe thoſe of his ſentiments will eaſily allow, that they were 


not very proper to inſtruct mankind in the right knowlege of 
religion, and in.the true doArine of morals. But with regard 


to the philoſophers, though he repreſents them as venders of 


falſe wares, and frequently ſpends whole pages in invectives 
againſt them, yet when he has a mind to ſhew that there was 
no need of a divine revelation, he thinks fit to repreſent them 
as very proper and ſufficient guides and inſtructors to mankind. 


Dr. Clarke, in his evidences of natural and revealed religion, 


had offered ſeveral conſiderations to prove that they were not 
ſo. Lord Bolingbroke endeavours to take off the force of his 
obſervations, eſpecially in the twenty-third, twenty-fifth, and 
twenty-ſlixth of his Fragments and Eſſays. And whereas that 
learned writer had aſſerted, that © the heathen philoſophers 
* were never able to prove clearly and diſtinctly enough to 
« perſons of all capacities the obligations of virtue, and the 
will of God in matters of morality—And that they were 
6 not able to frame to themſelves any complete, and regular, 
and conſiſtent ſcheme or ſyſtem of things ;” in oppoſition 
to this, his Lordſhip affirms, that there is no one moral vir- 
tue, which has not been taught, explained, and proved, by 
* the heathen philoſophers, both occaſionally and purpoſely 
« —That they all agreed, that the practice of virtue was of 
« neceſſary and indiſpenſable obligation, and that the bappineſs 


* of mankind depended upon it, in general, and in particular 
And that they all agreed alſo what was virtue, and what 


was vice c.“ And he again inſiſteth upon it, that “ there 


is no one moral precept in the whole Goſpel which was not 


„ taught by the philoſophers—And that this is ſtrongly and 
« largely exemplified by Huetius in the third book of his Alne- 


© ane Queſtiones,” And he blames Dr. Clarke for conceal- 


ing it d. 
There are two n which 1 ſhall make * what 

his Lordſhip hath here offered. 1 

Th be firſt is this; That if it were true, that there is no mand 


: precept enjoined in the Goſpel, but what may be found in the 


writings of ſome one or other of the heathen philoſophers, 


| this would not be ſufficient to inforce thoſe duties upon man- 


kind, or to convince them of their obligations to perform 


them. When fo many of the philoſophers writ upon moral 
= ſubjects, i it may be ſuppoſed, that one or other of them might, 
by a happy — light upon lome of the moſt ſublime 


vol. v. p. 204, 205, mid p. 21 N by 
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precepts of the Goſpel-morality. But what was it to mankind 
what a particular philoſopher, or even ſect of philoſophers, 
maintained, or taught in their ſchools ? They were not the 
public teachers of religion; and was it likely that their refined 
| ſpeculations, uninforced by any authority, and contradicted by 
others among themſelves, ſhould have any great influence upon 
mankind, and be regarded by them as divine laws, eſpecially 
with regard to matters in which the gratification of their ap- 
petites and paſſions was concerned, and their own prevailing 

inclinations were to be reſtrained or governed? They might, 
after hearing the reaſonings of the phileſophers, think they 
were not obliged to govern "themſelves by their dictates, how- 
ever plauſible, and ſeemingly rational. Whereas a divine re- 
velation, clearly aſcertaining and determining their duty in plain 
and expreſs propolitions, would carry far ſtronger conviRtion, 
and when received and believed would leave no room to doubt 


of their obligation. And he himſelf ſeems to acknowlege the 


uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian revelation 2 enforce | the Practice of 


morality by a ſuperior authority = 

My ſecond reflection is this: That what this writer aſſumes 
as true «is evidently falſe, viz. that the philoſophers taught 
the whole of our duty in the ſame extent as it is taught 


in the Goſpel. Moral duty, by his own account of it, com- | 


preendeth the duty we.owe to God as well as to our fellow: | 
creatures. As to the ſocial and civil duties, on which the peace 


and order of political ſocieties immediately depend, theſe were 


generally acknowleged by the ſeveral ſefts of philoſophers; 
though the regard that was paid by the people to thoſe duties, 
was more the effect of civil laws, than of the doctrines and 
dictates of the philoſophers. But as to that part of our duty 
which relates to God, with what face or conſiſtency can it be 
pretended, that this was taught by the philoſophers in the 
ſame extent that it is in the Goſpel? Our author makes the 
adoration of the one true God, = of him only, to be a fun- 

damental obligation of the law of nature, and idolatry to be 

forbidden in that law. And certain it is, that the moſt celebrat- 
ed philoſophers, inſtead of inſtructing the people aright in this 
important part of their duty, fell in themſelves with the com- 


mon ſuperſtition and idolatry, and directed men to conform in 


their religious worſhip to the rites and laws of their ſeveral 
countries ; by which polytheiſm was eſtabliſhed, and the pub- 
lic worſhip was directed to a multiplicity of deities. 


© Vol. v. p. 294. 3 
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And as to that part of duty which-relateth to the govern- 
ment of the appetites and paſſions, it is evident the philoſophers 


were far from being agreed what was virtue, and what was 
vice. Some were for giving much greater indulgence than 
others to the fleſhly ſenſual appetites and paſſions; and even 
the unnatural ſin was not only permitted, but recommended, 


oF {ome of them who were of great name. 


He affirms, that © of a moral kind there were, properly ſpeak- 


“ing, no diſputes among philoſophers. They were diſputes 
about inſignificant ſpeculations, and no more. For the mo- 


« rality of Zeno, and of Epicurus, reduced to practice, were 


« the ſame f.“ As if it were a trifling diſpute, whether the 
world was formed by a moſt wiſe, benign, and powerful Cauſe 
and Author, or by a fortuitous jumble of atoms: Whether 
the world and mankind are governed by a moſt wiſe and righ- 
teous providence, or whether there is no providence of God at 
all with regard to human affairs. It is evident, that ſubmiſ- 
ſion to God, dependence upon his providence, gratitude for his 
benefits, and reſignation to his will, concerning which ſome of 
the Stoics ſaid excellent things, could make no part of the 
morality of Epicurus. Thus were the philoſophers divided in 
the moſt important points of — and a a + in the = 
duties reſulting from it, 


But what the philoſophers were not qualified to do was per- 


56 little improved by it. But that for this purpoſe govern- 


s ments have been inſtituted, laws have been made, cuſtoms 
« eftabliſhed, and men have been deterred from immorality, 
e by various puniſhments which human juſtice infficts 2. 


Where he ſuppoſes human governments and laws to be the 


| haps effected by the legiſlators, and the inſtitutions of civil 
laws. This is what our author ſeems to lay the principal ſtreſs 
upon. He obſerves, that “ ſome few particular men may diſ- 
cover, explain, and preſs upon others the moral obligations 
that are incumbent upon all, and our moral ſtate will be 


only effectual means for the ſecurity and improvement of vir- 


tue. But it is manifeſt, that, as I had occaſion to obſerve 


before, the civil laws of any community are very imperfect 
meaſures of virtue, or moral obligation. A man may obey 
thoſe laws, and yet be far from being truly virtuous; he may. 


very vicious and bad man. Some of the moſt worthy ana ex- 


Vel yp. % 8 Ibid p. 480, 48 . 
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not be obnoxious to the penalties of thoſe laws, and yet be a 


cellent alfections and diſ poſitions are  unrewarded by thoſe laws; 


6 
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and ſome of the worſt affections unpuniſhed, The heart, the 
proper ſeat of virtue and vice, is not within the cognizance of 
civil laws, or human governments. And what farther ſhews, 
that civil laws and cuſtoms are not to be depended upon far 
direction in matters of morality is, that it has often happened, 
that thoſe laws and cuſtoms have been contrary to the rules of 
real religion and virtue. This writer indeed has taken upon 
him to aſſert, that © whatever violations of the lay of nature 
6 may have been committed by particular men, yet none that 
ce were deemed to be ſuch, and perhaps few that might be cal- 
led ſtrictly ſuch, have been enacted into laws, or have grown 
up into eſtabliſhed cuſtoms b. And that the tables of 
e the natural law, which are hung up in the works of God, 
te are obvious to the ſight of all men; and therefore no poli- 
5 tical ſociety ever formed a ſyſtem of laws in direct and 
% avowed contradiction to them.“ But though no legiſlators 
ever declared in plain terms, that the laws they enacted were 


« 


contrary to the law of nature, which it were abſurd to ſup- 


poſe, yet that many laws have been enacted which were really 
contrary to that law, is both undeniably evident from many 


well known inſtances of ſuch laws, and is what he himſelf is i 
obliged to acknowlege. He obſerves, that ! the Jaw of nature 


has been blended with. many abſurd and contradictory laws 
in all ages and countries, as well as with cuſtoms, which, 


ly if they aroſe independent on laws, have obtained the force 


* of laws *:“ And that “ errors about the law of nature, 
and contradictions to it abound, and have always aboun ded, 
in the laws and cuſtoms of ſociety. 5 | 


| Laying all theſe things together, it is manifeſt, that men ſtood 


cc 


cc 


in great need of a divine revelation, to give them a clear and 


certain direCtion concerning moral duty taken in its juſt extent. 
The laws of nature, according to our author, are general, 


and men have been always very prone to make wrong deduc- 
tions from them. And therefore if God ſhould be pleaſed in 
a way of extraordinary revelation, to give a ſyſtem of laws to 
mankind, plainly pointing out theparticulars « of their duty, and 
determining it by his own divine authority, whereby even the 
vulgar part of mankind might be certainly aſſured of their 


duty in the moſt important inſtances, and what it is that God 


requireth of them ; this would both give them the beſt direc- 


tion, and would, where really believed and received, have an 


b Vol. v. p. AIP IA I Ibid p. 4 SHEET „ this, p. ICQ, 
7 Ibid, p. 153. — dee alſo Ibid, P. 197 20k, „ | 
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; influence in binding their moral obligations upon them, which 
* could not be expected, either from the dictates of philoſophers, 
| or the. force of human laws. And accordingly ſome of the 
| wiſeſt lawgivers of antiquity, in order to give their laws greater 
3 authority on the minds of men, endeavoured to make them paſs 


upon the people for divine. And this writer himſelf declares, 
that nothing may ſeem in ſpeculation ſo proper to inforce 
c moral obligation, as a true revelation, or a revelation be- 
e lieved to be true m. Mr. Locke in his Reaſonableneſs of Chri- 
ſtianity hath fully conſidered this matter; where he hath ſhewn 
the inſufficiency of human reaſon, unaſſiſted by revelation, in 
its great and proper buſineſs of morality. His Lordſhip has 
taken ſome notice of this. But the account he is pleaſed to 
605 of Mr. Locke's argument is ſo poor and trifling, that 
though it be as fine a piece of reaſoning as can be met with 
on this ſubject, it is hard to know it in his repreſentation of it. 
This any man will be convinced of that compares it as it ſtands 
in Mr. Locke's works, vol. ii. p. 573, et ſeq Edit. Fol. 1740, 
with what Lord Bolingbroke hath offered upon it, vol. iv. p. 
© 4thly, It js a point of great importance to mankind to be 
inſtructed to form right notiqns of happineſs, or wherein their 
chief good, and the proper felicity of the human nature, doth. 
_ conſiſt, His Lordſhip hath taken notice of what Dr. Clarke 
had obſerved, that, according to Varro, there were no leſs 
S than two hundred and fourſcore different opinions about 
What was the chief good, or final happineſs of man.” He 
| ſays, „that there were ſo many may be doubted ; but that 
e they muſt have been extremely various, is certain. The 
« ſummum bonum, or ſupreme good of man, as it was under- 
<« ſtood and taught by the heathen philoſophers, was a ſubject 
wherein every man had a right to pronounce for himſelf, and 
* no man had a right to pronounce for another. Theſe diſ- 
* putes were therefore very trifling 2.” But certainly if there 
be an enquiry of the utmoſt importance to mankind, it is that 
about the chief good. For to be wrong in this will lead a man 
wrong in his whole courſe ; ſince his chief good muſt be his 
principal governing end. His Lordſhip is for leaving every man 
to judge of this for himſelf, and that no man has a right to 
judge for another. And ſince he makes happineſs to be what 
every man muſt purſue by the law and dictates of nature, and 
plat the morality of actions, and the proper ground of their 
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Obligation * conſiſts in this, that they are the means of ac- 
* quiring happineſs agreeable to our nature o.“ If men fix a 
wrong happineſs to themſelves it will put them upon imprpper 
meaſures, and give a wrong direction to their moral conduct. 
And certain it is, that there is nothing in which men are more 
apt to be miſtaken, and to form wrong judgments, than this, 
This author makes a diſtinction between pleaſure and happi- 
neſs, and obſerves, that inſtinct and appetite lead to the for- 
mer, and reaſon to the latter. But he owns, that moſt men 
are apt to confound theſe. And he himſelf defines happineſs 
to be a continued permanent ſeries of agreeable ſenſations or 
pleaſures . And mult every man be left to himſelf, without 
any farther direction, to judge of his duty and happineſs, from 
what he thinks will produce in him a ſeries of the moſt agree- 
able ſenſations and pleaſures ; and that, abſtracting (for ſo our 
author would have it) from all conſideration of another life, 
and a future account ? It the paſſions be brought into the con- 
ſultation, and they will be apt to force themſelves in, and claim 
being heard, the judgment that is formed is likely to be very 
unequal and uncertain ; ef peciall y conſidering the influence they 
have, by his own account, in bringing over reaſon to pronounce 
on their ſide, or at leaſt ro come to a kind of compoſition with 
them. It muſt needs therefore be a mighty advantage to have 
this determined for us by 2 divine authority; and nothing 
could be more worthy of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, than 
to grant an extraordinary revelation for inſtructing men in what 
relates to the true happineſs and perfection of their nature, and 
directing them in the way that leads to it, 
<thly, Another thing which it highly concerneth men to be 
well informed of, relateth to'the terms of their-acceptance with. 
| God, and the means of reconciliation when they have offended 
bim; and this is a very proper ſubject for a divine revelation, 
Dr. Clarke had urged this in his Evidences of natural and re- 
vealed Religion 2. But his Lordſhip, who hath undertaken to 
anſwer him, thinks this to be of ſmall conſequence, and ſcarce 
worth enquiring about. He pronounces, that ** neither reaſon nor 
« experience will lead us to enquire, what propitiation God 
« will accept, nor in what manner a reconciliation between 
„ the ſupreme Being, and this worm man, tis to be made r.“ 
Indeed upon his ſcheme it would be to little Purpgte to make 


© Vol. v. p. 283, 284. 7 Vol. v. p. 378. q Clarke's 
Evidences of natural and revealed Religion, p. 293. Vol. v. 
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ſuch an enquiry, ſince he would have us believe that God doth 
not concern himſelf at all about the individuals of the human 
race, nor taketh any notice of their actions, ſo as to be pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed with them, or to reward or puniſh them on the 
account of thoſe actions. I ſhall not repeat what hath been 
already offered to ſhew that this ſcheme is contrary to reaſon, 
and if purſued to its genuine conſequences would be ſubverſive 
of all virtue and good order in the world. At preſent I ſhall 
only farther obſerve, that if men are reaſonable creatures, mo- 
ral agents, and if God hath given them a law, as this writer 
ſometimes not only allows, but aſſerts, and which muſt be ac- 
knowleged, if the law of nature be God's law ; then they 
muſt certainly be under indiſpenſible obligations to obey that 
law ; nor can it conſiſtently be ſuppoſed, that the great Go- 
vernor of the world is perfectly indifferent, whether his reaſon- 
able creatures obey his law or not. A tranſgreſſion of that 
law, which is the will of God, muſt certainly have a monſtrous 
malignity in it, as it is an offence committed by his reaſonable 
creatures, and the ſubjects of his moral government, againſt 
the majeſty and authority, as well as goodneſs, of the ſupreme 
univerſal Lord and Sovereign of the univerſe. And how 
can · ſuch creatures as we are pretend poſitively to pronounce 
what puniſhment fin deſerves, or how far it may ſeem fit to 
God in his governing wiſdom and righteouſneſs to puniſh his 
offending, creatures, or upon what terms he will pardon their 
tranſgreſſions, and reſtore them to his grace and favour, or 
how far that pardon is to extend? Theſe are things which 
manifeſtly depend upon what ſeemeth moſt fit to his infinite 
wiſdom, and concerning which we could not preſume to form 
a certain judgment, if he ſhould not declare his will concern- 
As to what our author adds, that © repentance, as it implies 
* amendment, is one of the doctrines of natural religion; 
and he does not ſo much as ſuſpect, that any farther reve- 
lation is neceſſary to eſtabliſh it;“ it will be eaſily owned, 
that repentance and amendment is neceſſary when we have 
ſinned againſt God; and that this is a doctrine of natural re- 
ligion: But that this alone is ſufficient to avert the penalty we 
had incurred by diſobedience, natural reaſon cannot aſſure us, 
It is certain, that to eſtabliſh this rule in human governments 
would go a great way to diſſolve all order and government. 
And who can undertake to affirm, that in the divine govern- 
ment it mult be an eſtabliſhed rule, that as often as ever ſinners 
repent, they muſt not only be freed from the puniſhment — 
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had incurred, but be received to the divine favour, and their 
imperfect obedience rewarded, as if they had not offended, 

without any farther expedient to ſecure and vindicate the au- 
thority of his laws? It is evident, that in the natural courſe 
of things, as ordered by divine providence, repentance and 
amendment doth not avert many of thoſe evils which may be 
regarded as the puniſhment of men's crimes. They often la- 
Ne under evils brought upon them by thoſe vices of which 
they have heartily repented, and feel the penal effects of their 
evil courſes, even after they have forſaken them. And ſince 
by this conſtitution the Author of nature hath declared, that 
repentance alone ſhall not free men in all caſes from puniſh- 
ment, who can take upon him to determine, that our great 
offended ſovereign, the moſt wiſe and righteous Lord and Go- 

vernor of the world, may not judge ſomething farther neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew his diſpleaſure againſt fin, and to vindicate the 

majeſty of his government, and the authority of his laws? 
And accordingly the natural ſenſe of mankind hath generally led 
them to be anxiouſly ſollicitous, when they were ſenſible of 
their having offended God, to uſe ſome means to avert the di- 
vine diſpleaſure. Their fears have given occaſion to much ſu- 
perſtition, and many expedients have been deviſed, which have 
been generally of ſuch a kind, as to ſhew how improper judges 

men are of thoſe things, if left to themſelves. A divine reve- 
lation would undoubtedly give the beſt and ſureſt direction in 


matters of this nature, and the fulleſt ſatistaction to the mind. 


It properly belongeth to God to determine upon what terms 
he will be propitiated to guilty creatures, how far his forgive-_ 

neſs ſhall extend, and what graces and favours he {hall think fit 
to confer upon them. 5 
The laſt thing I ſhall mention, as what bew the great 
need of divine ee relates to the rewards and puniſh- 
ments of a future ſtate. That this is a doctrine of vaſt im- 
portance to mankind, for engaging them to virtue, and reſtrain- 
ing their vices, appears from this writer's own expreſs acknow- _ 
legements. Several paſſages were produced to this purpoſe in 
my ninth letter. At the ſame time he hath endeavoured to 
ſhew, that we have no aſſurance of it by human reaſon, but 
that it rather leadeth us to believe the contrary, And yet he 
does nat pretend abſolutely to affirm, that it is evident to rea- 
{on there is no ſuch ſtate at all: Since therefore it is of great 
importance to mankind to believe a ſtate of future retributions, 
and yet we have not ſufficient aſſurance of it by human un- 
«liſted reaſon, it muſt certaialy be a proper ſubjc& of divine 
revelation, 
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revelation. Some of the Deiſts indeed have in this caſe thought 
proper to take a different method. In order to avoid the argu- 
ment brought from hence to ſhew the neceſſity or the advan- 
tage of an extraordinary revelation, they have pretended, that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, 
is ſo evident to the natural reaſon of mankind, and hath been 
ſo generally believed in all ages and nations, that there was no 
need of a revelation to aſſure men of it. But Lord Bolingbroke 
hath precluded himſelf from this way of arguing, ſince he 
hath taken pains to prove, that this doctrine is not founded in 
reaſon. And though he ſometimes declares it to have been 
_ urged and recommended by the wiſeſt men among the an- 
tients, he repreſents it as if it was what they regarded rather 
as an uſeful doctrine than a true one, and as if they did 
not really believe it themſelves, though they thought it neceſ- 
ſary that the people ſhould believe it. He affirms, that * the 
« oreateſt part of the philoſophers did their utmoſt to eſtabliſh 
© the belief of rewards and puniſhments in a future life, that 
ce they might allure to virtue, and deter from vice, more ef- 
fectuallys.“ Yet afterwards he tells us, that the moſt 
<« zealous aſſerters of a Supreme Being, and warmeſt defenders 
© of his providence, and they who were the moſt perſuaded 
© of the neceſlity of religion to preſerve government, either 
< rejected the doctrine of a future ſtate, or they admitted it 
4 by halves, i. e. they did not admit future puniſhments :” 
And that * this doctrine was. never firmly enough eſtabliſhed 
„ in the philoſophical, whatever it was in the vulgar creed”. 
Vea he aſlerts, that © it was not only problematical in the 
opinions of Theiſtical philoſophers, but it ſeems in ſeveral 
e inſtances to have little hold on vulgar opinion ;” as he en- 
deavours to ſhew by a remarkable quotation from Cicero, Orat. 
Pro A. Cluentio; which he ſeems well pleaſed with, and refers 
to more than once ©. ); 8 
The truth is, it would be equally wrong to affirm, that all 
the philoſophers believed it, and that none of them did ſo. It 
is wrong on the one hand to pretend, as Lord Bolingbroke has 
done, that there is no foundation for it in reaſon; or on the 
other, that it is ſo clear and demonſtrable from human reaſon, 
that there was no need of a divine revelation farther to confirm 
and enforce it. The arguments for a future ſtate in general, 
eſpecially thoſe of a moral kind, are of great weight : But yet 
there are ſeveral things to be oppoſed to them, which diminiſh 
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the i058 and will miniſter ground of ſuſpicion and doubt, 
if confidered merely on the foot of natural reaſon. And as to 
the nature, greatnefs, and duration, of thoſe future rewards 
and puniſhments, it is evident that unaffiſted reaſon can give 
us no information concerning it which can be depended upon. 
We ſtand in great need therefore of an extraordinary revelation 
to aſſure us of that inviſible ſtate. This plainly follows from 
what his Lordſhip hath advanced. He repreſents © the rewards 
* and puniſhments of a future ſtate as the great bands that 
tt attach men to revealed religion :” And introduces his plain 
man as ſaying, that it would be for the intereſt of theſe, and 
« ſeveral other doctrines, to let them reſt on the authority of 
« revelation u.“ And he directly declares, © that this doctrine 
* mult ſtand on the bottom of revelation, or on none. On 
ce this bottom it would do ſome good moſt certainly, and it 
& could do no hurt *.“ 
The ſeveral conſiderations which have been offered may fuf- 
fice to ſhew the need the world ſtood in of an extraordinary 
revelation. And that therefore it may be reaſonably concluded 
from the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that mankind have not 
been univerſally, and at all times, left without the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch a revelation. It is particularly probable from the circum- 
ſtances of men in the firſt ages of the world, that they were 


| _Not left altogether deſtitute of means that ſcemed ſo neceſſary 


do furniſh them with a right knowlege of God, and of their 
duty. This writer himſclf obſerves in a paſſage cited above, 
that “ a conſequence of the ſurprize, inexperience, and igno- 
« rance, of the firſt men, muſt have been much doubt and un- 
_ & certainty concerning the firſt Cauſe.” And that © to prove 
«*« the ynity of the firſt Cauſe required more obſervation, and 
% deeper reflection, than the firſt men could make v. And 
after having obſerved, that“ the precepts of the law of na- 
ture are general, and that reaſon muſt be employed to make 
proper and neceſſary deductions from thoſe precepts, and 
„to apply them in every caſe that concerns our duty to God 
„ and man,” he adds, that human reaſon being at beſt fal- 
« ble, and having been little informed by experience in the 


early ages, a multitude of falſe deductions, and Wrong ap- 


* plications, could not fail to be made 2.“ It is therefore 
highly probable from the goodneſs of God, and the neceſſities 
of mankind, that he would graciouſly interpoſe to make ſome 
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diſcoveries of himſelf, and of his will, in the earlieſt ages, to 
the firſt parents and anceſtors of the human race, to be b 
them communicated to their offspring, for inſtructing them in 
the main important principles of all religion, and directin 
them in the principal articles of moral duty. And as this may 
be plainly gathered from the accounts given us in Scripture, 
ſo there are ſeveral facts in the hiſtory of mankind that almoſt 
neceſſarily lead us to ſuch a ſuppoſition. To this may princi- 
pally be aſcribed the general belief of ſome of the main prin- 
ciples of religion, which obtained before men had made any 
conſiderable improvements in philoſophy, or the art of reaſon- 
ing; particularly relating to the creation of the world, the 
immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, which were gene- 
rally received even among the moſt illiterate and barbarous 
nations, and were probably derived from a tradition tranſmitted 
from the firſt ages, and originally owing to divine revelation. 
And accordingly it has been almoſt univerſally believed among 
mankind, that divine revelations have been communicated ; 
which belief may be probably aſcribed to traditional accounts 
of ſuch revelations, as well as to the natural ſenſe men have 
generally had of their need of ſuch aſſiſtances. There has 
been no ſuch thing as mere natural religion, abſtracting from 
all divine revelation, profeſſed in any age, or in any nation of 
the world. Lord B:lmgbroke in his inquiries this way is forced 
to have recourle to China, and to the fabulous ages of their 
| hiſtory, anſwering pretty much to the golden age of the poets, 
when he ſuppoſes they were governed by mere natural religion *. 


U 


Vol. v. p. 228, 229. His Lordſhip expreſſes himſelf on this 
head with a caution and modeſty not uſual with him. He ſaith, 
That among the countries with which we are better acquainted, 
he can find none where natural religion was eſtabliſhed in its full 
extent and purity, as it /e to have been once in China.” It 
may be obſerved by the way, that having highly extolled the an- 
cient Ch:ne/e ſages, he takes notice of the conciſe manner in which 
they expreſſed themſelves, Whenever they ſpoke of the Supreme 
Being. And that their refining ſucceſſors have endeavoured, in 
part at leaſt, to found their Atheiſm upon what thoſe ſages had 


advanced.“ Vol, v. p. 228. I think according to this account 


there muſt have been a great obſcurity in their manner of expreſſing 
| themſelves concerning the Divinity; and that they were greatly de- 
ficient in the inſtructions they gave with regard to this great funda- 
mental article of all religion. How vaſtly ſuperior in this reſpect 
was Moſes to all thoſe admircd ſages, in whole writings, and in 
every part of the holy ſcriptures, the exiſtence, the perfections, and 
| | | | | pro- 
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But of this he produceth no proofs. And if the ages there 
referred to relate, as they probably do, to the early patriarchal 
times, the original revelation might have been preſerved in ſome 
degree of purity, though in proceſs of time it became greatly 
_ corrupted there, as well as in other nations. 

It adds a great weight to all that has been obſerved, that 
the greateſt men of antiquity ſeem to have been ſenſible, that 
bare reaſon alone was not ſufficient to enforce doctrines and 
laws with a proper force upon mankind without a divine au- 
thority and revelation. Our author obſerves, that © the moſt 
* celebrated philoſophers and law-givers did enforce their 
c doctrines and laws by a divine authority, and call in an 
* higher principle to the aſſiſtance of philoſophy and bare rea- 
«* ſon.” He inſtances in © Zoroafter, Hoftanes, the Magi, 
„Minos, Pythagoras, Numa, &c. and all thoſe who founded 
c or formed religious and commonwealths; who made theſe 
e pretenſions, and paſſed for perſons divinely inſpired and 
* commiſſioned b.“ This ſhews that they built upon a prin- 


_ -ciple deeply laid in the human nature, concerning the need we 


ſtand in of a divine authority and revelation, and which was 
probably ſtrengthened by ſome remains of antient traditions 
relating to ſuch revelations. But as thoſe philoſophers and 


H1awgivers he ſpeaks of produced no proper and authentic 


credentials, it could not be expected to have a very laſting 


and extenſive effect; and yet the very pretenſions to it gave 


their laws and inſtitutions a force, which otherwiſe they would 


not have had. But as the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers in ſub- 


ſequent ages among the Greeks and Remans only ſtood on the 
foot of their own reaſonings, and could not pretend to a di- 
vine authority, this very much hindered the effect of their in- 
ſtructions. And indeed the beſt and wiſeſt among them con- 
feſſed their ſenſe of the want of a divine revelation, and hoped | 
for ſomething of that nature. This is what Dr. Clarke has 
| ſhewn by expreſs teſtimonies : Nor does Lord Bolingbroke deny 
it. He ſays, © it muſt be admitted, that Plato inſinuates in 
many places the want, or the neceſſity of a divine revela- 
tion, to diſcover the external ſervice God requires, and the 
* expiation. for lin, and to give ſtronger aſſurances of the re 


providence of God, are aſſerted and deſcribed in ſo plain and ſtrong 

a manner, as is fitted to lead people of common capacities to the 

firm belief, obedience, and adoration of the Supreme Being, the 

great Creator and Governor of the warld! 
M Val. v. p. . 
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« wards and puniſhments that await men in another world ©,” 
But he thinks it abſurd and trifling to bring the opinion of 
Socrates, Plato, and other philoſophers, concerning their want 


of © divine revelation, and their hopes that it would be ſup- i 


« plied, as a proof that the want was real, and that after it 
e had been long complained of, it was ſupplied 4. e He at- 
tempts to ſhew that their want was not real, as if he knew 
better what they wanted than they themſelves did, and were 
a more proper judge of the true ſtate of their caſe than they 
were. He repeats what he had ſaid before, that there is no mo- 
ral precept taught in the Goſpel which they did not teach: 


And that © the phznomena that diſcovered to them the ex- 


e iſtence of God, diſcqvered the divine will in all the extent 
* of moral obligation ©,” As if it were equally eaſy to diſ- 


cover the whole extent of moral obligation, as to diſcover the 
exiſtence of the Deity. He adds, that they could not know 


%a revealed religion, nor any real want of it, before the re- 


* velation was made.” That they could not be acquainted with 


the revelation before it was given, will be readily granted; 


but it doth not follow, that they could not be ſenſible of their 
Want of it. He pronounces however, that “ their complaints 
„ and their expectations were founded in proud curiolity, and 
_ « vain preſumption,” It was proud, it ſeems, to be inſenſible 
of their ignorance, and need of farther inſtruction ; it was 
_ preſumption to hope or to deſire any farther illumination in 


things concerning which they were in doubt, and which it was 
of great importance to them to know. He adds, that © the 


„ knowlege they, had was ſuch as the author of nature had 
thought ſufficient, ſince he had given them no more.” And 
concludes, that © for Dr. Clarke to deduce from the ſuppoſed 
« reaſonableneſs of their complaints, the neceſſity of a farther 
«© revelation, is to weigh his own opinion and theirs againſt 


cc providence ſ. » But allowing the neceſſity of revelation, 


there is no juſt pretence for arraigning the conduct of divine 
providence. For however needful a revelation is ſuppoſed to 
be for giving men full aſſurance and information concerning 
things of high importance, yet thoſe to whom that revelation 
never was made known, (ſhall not be accountable for what 


they never had an opportunity of knowing. Beſides, our au- 


thor goes upon the ſuppoſition, that the world had been left 


all along without the aſſiſtance of divine revelation, and that 


e Vol. v. p. 214, 215, © Iþ, p. 216, b. p. 21. 
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the heathens had never had an opportunity of knowing more 
of religion than they actually did know. But this is a wrong 
ſuppolition. God had been pleaſed to make revelations and 
diſcoveries of himſelf, and of his will, from the beginning; 


which if they had been duly improved, and carefully tranſ- 


mitted, as the importance of them deſerved, would have been 
of vaſt advantage. Great remains of this original religion con- 
tinued for a long time among the nations, And theſe tradi- 


tions, together with their own reaſon, duly improved, might 


have preſerved the main principles of religion and morals among 


them. And if through the negligence and corruption of man- 
kind this true primitive religion was in a great meaſure loſt. 
and confounded in polytheiſm and idolatry, no blame could 
be caſt upon divine providence. Nor could the wiſdom and 


righteouſneſs of God have been juſtly arraigned, though no 
more had ever been done for the human race. Put ſuppoſ- 
ing, which was really the caſe, that God was graciouſly 
pleaſed, at that time, and in that manner which ſeemed fitteſt 
to his infinite witdom, to communicate a clearer and fuller 
diſcovery and revelation of his will than had been ever yet 
given to mankind'of recovering them from the ignorance, 1do- 


latry and corruption, into which they were generally fallen; 


this certainly ought to be acknowleged with great thankful- 
neſs, as a moſt ſignal inſtance of divine goodneſs and love to 
mankind, and concern for human happineſs. Ts 

There is one paſſage more which may deferve ſome notice. 


ble to attain a full knowlege of natural religion and theo- 


« lopgy without rev-iation, take from us the very eſſence and 


% form of man according to the Biſhop, and deny that any 
* of us have that degree of reaſon which is neceſſary to dil- 
* tinguiſh our ſpecics, and ſufficient to lead us to the unity of 
the firſt intelligent Cauſe of all things s.“ But the Biſhop 


by repreſeating man to be a religious creature, only intended 


to ſignify, that he is naturally capable of knowing, and being 
inſtructed in it, which the brutes are not: But it is not to be 
underſtood, as if all men had naturally an actual knowlege of 
religion, which is contrary to fact and experience; or as if 


e Vol, iv. p. 71. 


pw 1 a 8 a r a a ah 


Havir g obſerved, that Biſhop Hun ſeems to place the chief 
diſt'\.*tijon of human nature not in reaſon in general, but in 
religion, the appreheniion of a Deity, and the expectation of 
a future ſtate, which ro creature below man doth partake of; 
be remarks upon it, that “ they who ſuppoſe all men incapa- 
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all men were capable of attaining to a full knowlege of it 
merely by the force of their own reaſon, without any inſtruc- 
tion or aſſiſtance at all. Man's being formed a religious crea- 
ture does not hinder the ufe and neceſſity of inſtruction. It 
is {till ſuppoſed, that all proper helps and aſſiſtances are to be 
taken in. And notwithſtanding his natural capacities, he would 
never attain to ſuch a knowlege of religion without the aſſiſt- 
ance of divine revelation, as he may attain to by that aſſiſt- 


ance. Theſe things are perfectly conſiſtent: Man's being in 
his original deſign a religious creature, and his ſtanding in 
need of divine revelation to inſtruct him in religion, and give 
him a fuller knowlege of it. Revelation ſuppoſes him a crea- 


ture capable of religion, and applies to him as ſuch. _ 
It may not be improper to obſerve here, that this writer, 
who leaves no method unattempted which he thinks may an- 
{wer his deſign, feems ſometimes to cry up the great efficacy 
of a true divine revelation, and the mighty effects it muſt 
have produced, if it had actually been made, with a view to 


ſnew that never was there any revelation really given to man- 


kind. He ſays, that © unexceptionable revelations, real mi- 
« racles, and certain traditions, could never prove ineffec- 
tual h:“ That © if the revelations that have been pretended, 


« had not been pretended only; if the ſame divine wiſdom 
e that ſhews both the exiſtence and will of God in his works, 


had preſcribed any particular form of worſhip to mankind, 
and had inſpired the particular application of his general 
laws, the neceſſary conſequence would have been, that the 


that in a ſupernatural diſpenſation, the divine omnipotence 
ſhould have impoſed it on all mankind, ſo as neceſſarily to en- 
gage their aſſent k. And that it muf! have forced conviction, 
and taken away even the poſſibility of doubt", Can any thing 
be more unreaſonable ? As if revelation could be of no uſe at 


all, except by an irreſiſtible force it overpowered all mens un- 


_ derſtandings and wills. But ſurely, if God gives men clear 
diſcoveries of his will and their duty, this muſt be acknow- 
leged to be a glorious inſtance of his wiſdom and goodneſs, 


though he does not abſolutely conſtrain them to aſſent, which 


d Vol. iv. p. 224. Vol. v. p.201, k Vol. iv. p. 267. 


1 Ib. p. 201. 


3 3 3 wuold 


ſyſtem of religion and government would have been uniform 
through the whole world, as well as conformable to nature 
and reaſon, and the ſtate of mankind would have arrived 
at human perfection i.“ He proceeds fo far as to declare, 
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would be to take away their free-agency, and to deſtroy the 
economy of his providence. May we not here apply in the 
ciſe of revelation what he himſelf ſaith with regard to reaſon ? 
«© It may be truly faid, that God when he gave us reaſon left 
*« us to our free-will, to make a proper or improper ule of it; 
© ſo that we are obliged to our Creator, for a certain rule, 
e and ſufficient means of arriving at happineſs, and have none 
to blame but ourſelves when we fail of it. It is not reaſon, 
„but perverſe will, that makes men fall ſhort of attainable 
„ happineſs. —And we are felf-condemned when we deviate 
from the rule n.“ This holds ſtrongly with regard to reve- 
lation. God hath been graciouſly pleaſed to reveal dectrines 
and laws to mankind, of great uſe and advantage for inſtruct- 
ing them in the knowlege of religion, and directing them in 
the way to happineſs. But when he has done this, and con- 
firmed that revelation with ſufficient credentials, ſtill he thinks 
fit, as the wiſe moral Governor, to leave them to their free- 
will, and the exerciſe of their own moral powers; and thus 
deals with them as reaſonable creatures, and moral agents, 

I they do not receive, and make a right uſe of this advantage, 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs is not to be blamed, but their 
cov obſlinacy and per verſeneſs. 

But though a revelation, if really given, cannot be ſup⸗ 


poſed to come with ſuch force as irreſiſtably to conſtrain | 


mens aſſent, and though it fail of producing all thoſe effects 
which might be Juſtly expected, and which it is naturally 


fitted to produce, yet it may be of very great uſe and benefit 


to mankind, This writer repreſents the general reformation 
of men as an impoſſible thing: He obſerves, that neither hu- 
man nor divine laws have been able to reform the manners 
of men effectually. Yet he owns, that“ this is ſo far from 
making natural or revealed religion, or any means that tend 


« to the reformation of mankind, unneceſſary, that it makes 


them all more neceſſary.—And that nothing ſhould be neg- 
elected that tends to enforce moral obligation, and all the 
« doctrines of natural religion. And that nothing may ſeem | 
s in ſpeculation ſo proper to this purpoſe, as a true revela- 


tion, or a revelation believed to be true n. And he after- 


Wards ſays, that * if the conflict between virtue and vice in 
« the great commonwealth of mankind was not maintained 
«© by religious and civil inſtitutions, the human ſtate would 
be intolerable o. ' Thoſe therefore muſt be very ill em- 


| n Vol v. p. 288, n Ib. p. 207, 268, 0 Ib, P. 227- 
15 | 1: | | | ployed, 
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ployed. and can in no ſenſe be regarded as the friends and be- 
nefactors of mankind, who take pains to deſtroy theſe inſtitu- 
tions, to ſubvert the main principles of natural and revealed 
religion, and thereby to deſtroy all the influence it might have 
on the minds of men. If the reformation of mankind be ſo 
difficult, notwithſtanding all the powers of reaſon, and all the 
force of the additional light, and powerful motives, which re- 
velation furniſhes, what could be expected, if all theſe were 
laid aſide, and men were taught to have no regard to them 
at all? 

I ſhall lute with obſerving, that Lord Bolingbroke S 
| ſcheme, contrary to his own intention, ſeems to furnith argu- 

ments to prove the great uſefulneſs and neceliity of divine re- 
velation. He has endeavoured to ſhew, that we can have no 


certainty, if we judge by the phznomena, concerning the mo- 
ral attributes of God, his juſtice and goodneſs: That no ar- 


gument can be brought from reaſon in proof of a particular 
providence, though he does not pretend to ſay it is impoſſible: 


That the immortality of the foul, and a future ſtate, though 


uſeful to be believed, are things which we have no ground 
from reaſon to believe, and which reaſon will neither affirm nor 


deny: That the laws of nature are general, and the particulars. 
or moral duty derived from them are very uncertain, and in 


which men have been always very apt to miſtake, and make 
wrong concluſions. Now if it be of high importance, as it 
manifeſtly is, that men ſhould be aſſured of the moral attri- 


bates of God; that they ſhould believe a particular providence, 
extending to the individuals of the human race, and exerciſ- 


ing an inſpection over them, and their actions and affairs; that 


they ſhould belisve the immortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of 


future rewards and puniſhments; and that they ſhould be 


rightly inſtructed in the particulars of moral duty; if all theſe 


be of unqueſtionable importance to be believed and known by 


mankind (and yet we can, according to him, have no aſſurance 
of them by mere natural reaſon) then there is great need of 


an extraordinary divine revelation to give us a proper certainty 


in theſe matters; and a well arteſted revelation aſſuring us of 
theſe things, and furniſhing us with proper inſtructions con- 


cerning them, ought to be received with the higheſt chankful- 
nels. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


Jorg Bolingbroke* s ſtrange repreſentation of the Jewiſh 
evelation. His attempts againſt the truth of the 
: Moſzic hiſtory. The antiquity, impartiality, and great 
uſefulneſs of that hiſtory ſhewn. The pretence that 
Moſes was not a contemporary author, and that bis. 
| hiſtory i is not confirmed by collateral teſtimony, and that. 
there is no proof that the Pentateuch was written by 
Moſes, examined. The Moſaic hiſtory and laws not 
forged in the time of the judges, nor in that of the 
kings, nor after the Babyloniſh captivity. The charge 
of inconſiſtencies in the Moſaic accounts conſidered. The 
grand objeftion againſt the Moſaic hiſtory drawn from 
the incredible nature of the fatts themſelves examined 
at large. The reaſon and propriety of erecting the. 
Mofaic polity. No abſurdity in ſuppoſing God to have 
| felefied the Jews as a peculiar people. The great and 
amaxing difference between them and the heathen na- 
lions, as to the acknowlegement and adoration of the 
one true God, and bim only. The good effects of the 
Jewiſh conſtitution, and the valuable ends which were 
anſwered by it. It is no juſt objection againſt the truth 
of the Scriptures that " come to us us through the hands 
of the Jews. 


$18, 


AVING conſidered what Lord Bolingbroke bath offered; 
| Vith regard to divine revelation in general, I now proceed 

to examine the objections he hath advanced againſt the Zew/h. 

and Chriſtian revelation. Of the latter he fometimes ſpeaks 
kn ſeeming reſpect and decency : But with regard to the for- 

„he ſets no bounds to invective and abuſe. He here al- 

25 himſelf without reſerve in all the licentiouſneſs of re- 


| proach, *F ar from adwitting it to be a true diwi ine reyelation, 
he 
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he every-where repreſents it as the very worſt conſtitution that 
ever pretended to a divine orginal and as even worſe than 
Atheiſm. 

Beſides occaſional paſſages every- where interſper ſed in his 
writiogs, there are ſome parts of his works, where he ſets him. 
ſelf purpoſely and at large to expoſe the Mc/aic revelation. 
This is the principal deſign of the long letter in the third vo- 
lume of his works occaſioned by one of Archbiſhop Tillotſon's 
ſermons : As alſo of the ſecond ſection of his third Eſſay in 


the fourth volume, which is % the riſe aud progreſs of Mono- 


theiſm : And ot the fifteenth, twentieth, rwenty-firſt, ſeventy- 
third, ſerenty-fitth of his Fragments and e in the fifth vo- 
lume. 

In conſidering Lord Bolingbroke's objections againſt the holy 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, and eſpecially againſt the 
| books of Moſes, I ſhall diſtinctly examine what he bath offered 
againſt the truth of the Scripture hiſtory, and againſt the di- 
vine authority of the ſacred writings. This is the method he 
himſelf hath pointed out in the above-mentioned letter occaſi- 
oned by one of Archbiſhop Tillet/on's ſermons. 
I ſhall begin with conlidering his obi cctions againſt the truth 


of the hiſtory. But firſt it will not be improper to make ſome 


general obſervations upon the Scripture hittory, and eſpecially 
that which is contained in the Mſaic writings. 
And firſt, it deſerves our vener ation and regard on the ac- 


count of its great antiquity, Vie have no accounts that can 


ia any degree be depended upon, or that have any pretence 
to be received as authentic records, prior to the Mefazc hiſtory, 


or indeed till tome ages after it was written. But though it 
relateth to the molt antient times, it is obſer vable that it doth 
not run up the. hiſtory to a fabulous and incredible antiquity, | 


as the Feyptians, Chaldeans, and ſome other nations did. 


Mſes's account of the time of the creation of the world, the 


general deluge, &c, reduces the age of the world within the 


rules of a moderate computation, perfectly conſiſtent with the 
beſt accounts we have of the origin of nations, the founding - 
of cities and empires, the nov elty "of ar ts and ſciences, and of 
the moſt uſeful inventions of human life; All which leads us 


to aſſign am age to the world which comports very well with 
the Meſaic hiſtory, but is no way com 8 with the extrava- 
gant antiquities of other eaſtern nations. 

Another thing which ſhould greatly reco: mmend the Scrip- 


ture hiſtory to our own eſteem, is the remarkable ſimplicity and 


impartiality of it. . contains a plain narration of facts, deli- 
\ ns 4 vere. 
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vered in a ſimple unaffected ſtyle, without art or ornament, 
And never was there any hiſtory that diſcovered a more equal 
and unbiaſs d regard to truth. Several things are there re- 
corded, which, if the hiſtorian had not laid it down as a rule 
to bimſelf, not only not to contradict the truth, but not to 
conceal ar diſguiſe it, would not have been mentioned. O 
this kind is What our author refers to concerning Jacob's ob- 
raining the birth. rigbt and bj efling by a fraud. For though 
it is plain from the prophecy that was given forth before the 
birth of the children, that the bleſſing was originally deſigned 
for Jacob the younger in preference to Eſau the elder, yet the 
method Jacob took, by the advice of his mother Rebekka, ta 
engage his father aac to pronounce the bleſſing upon him, 
had an appearance of art and circumvention, which, conſider- 
ing the known jealouſy and antipathy between the Edomites 
and the people of {/rae/, and the occaſion it might give to 
the former to inſult and reproach the latter, it might be ex- 
pected an Jſraelitiſb hiſtorian would have endeavoured to con- 
ceal, To the ſame impartial regard to truth it is owing, that 
Neuben's inceſt, and that of Judah with his daughter-in-law 
Tamar, from which deſcended the principal families of the 
noble tribe of Judah, are recorded: As is alſo the cruel and 
perfidious act of Simeon and Levi, the latter Mejes's own an- 
ceſtor, and the curſe pronounced upon them by Jacob on the 
account of it. This writer indeed, who ſeems determined at 
all hazards, and upon every ſuppoſition, to find fault with the 
ſacred hittorians, has endeavoured to turn even their imparti- 
ality to their diſadvantage. Having mentioned common ſenſe 
and common honeſiy, he lays, that * the Jews, or the penmen 
of their traditions, had fo little of either, that they repre- 
* ſent ſometimes a patriarch like Jacob, and ſometimes a faint 
% like David, by characters that belong to none but the worſt 
* of men b. This, according to our author's manner, is highly 
exaggerated. But I think nothing can be a ſtronger proof of 
the moſt unreaſonable prejudice, than to produce that as an 
 Inftance of the want of common ſenſe and commen honęſty in 
thoſe writings, which in any other writers in the word would 
be regarded as the higheſt proof of their honeſty, their can- 
dour, and impartiality; viz. their not taking pains to diſguiſe 
er conceal the faults of the molt eminent of their anceſtors * 
t pecially when it appears, that this is not done from a prin- 
ple of malignity, or to detract from their merits, ſince their 


* Vol, iii. p. 304 Vol. v. p. 194. 
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good actions, and the worthy parts of their character are alſo 
impartially repreſented, but merely from a regard to truth, and 


from an unaffected ſimplicity, which every where appears in 


their writings, in a manner ſcarce to be parallelled in any other 
hiſtorians, and which derives a mighty credit to all their nar- 


rations. But what above all ſhews the impartiality of Me, 


and of the other ſacred hiſtorians of the old Teſtament, is 
their relating without diſguiſe, not only the faults of their great 
men, but the frequent revolts and infidelities of the 1/raelites, 


and the puniſhments which befel them on that account. Lord 


Bolingbroke has indeed diſcovered what no man but himſelf 


_ would have been apt to ſuſpect, that even this was intended to 
flatter their pride and vanity; * becauſe though they are re- 


« preſented as rebellious children, yet ſtill as tavourire chil- 
e dren—Notwithſtanding all their revolt, God's predilection 
for this choſen people ſtill {ſubfiſts ——And he renews his 
« promiſes to them of future glory and triumph,—a Nleſſiab, 


a kingdom that ſhould deſtroy all others, and lalt eternally,” 


. — As to the kingdom of the Me/1ah, which he here refers to a8 


promiſed to the Jews, it was to be ot a ſpiritual nature, and 
was not to be confined to the people of Jrael alone, bur to 
be of general benefit to mankind. And even the rejecting of 
that Meſſiah by the body of their nation, and the puniſhments | 


and deſolations to which this ſhould expoſe them, were fore- 


told. And it was certainly a moſt extraordinary expedient to 


flatter the vanity of a people, to repreſent them as having 


carried it moſt ungratefully towards God for all his benefits, 
and though not abſolutely and finally rejected, yet as having 5 


frequently drawn upon themſelves the moſt ſignal effects of the 


divine diſpleaſure. If the view of the ſacred hiſtorians had 


been to flatter the pride and preſumption of that people, ſurely 


they might have repreſented them as the objects of the divine 


favour, without giving {uch an account of their conduct ; from 
which their enemies have taken occaſion bitterly to reproach 


them, as the moſt ungrateful and obſtinate race of men that 


ever appeared upon earth, Nothing could have induced them 
to record facts which ſeemed to give ſuch a diſad vantageous 


idea of their nation, but an honeſt and impartial N to 


truth, rarely to be found in other hiſtorians. 
But that which eſpecially diſtinguiſheth Maſes, and the other 
ſacred hiſtorians, is the ſpirit of unaffected piety that every- 


where breathes in their writings, We may obſerve through- 


5 vol. iii. p. 284. 


out 
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vered in a ſimple unaffected ſtyle, without art or ornament, 
And never was there any hiſtory that diſcovered a more equal 
and unbiaſs d regard to truth. Several things are there re-. 
corded, which, if the hiſtorian had not laid it down as a rule 
to himſelf, not only not to contradict the truth, but not to 
conceal ar diſguiſe it, would not have been mentioned. Of 
this kind is what our author refers to concerning Jacob's ob- 
taining the birth-right and bleſſing by a fraud. For though 
it is plain from the prophecy that was given forth before \ 
birth of the children, that the bleſſing was originally deſigned 
for Jacob the younger in preference to E/au the elder, yet the 
method Jacob took, by the advice of his mother Rebekka, ta 
engage his father aac to pronounce the bleſſing upon him, 
had an appearance of art and circumvention, which, conſider- 

ing the known jealouſy and antipathy between the Edomites 
and the people of //rae/, and the occaſion it might give to 
the former to inſult and reproach the latter, it might be ex- 
pected an Iſraelitiſb hiſtorian would have endeavoured to con- 
ceal. To the ſame impartial regard to truth it is owing, that 
Neuben's inceſt, and that of Judah with his daughter-in-law 
Tamar, from which deſcended the principal families of the 
noble tribe of Judah, are recorded: Ag is alſo the cruel and 
perfidious act of Simeon and Levi, the latter Mojes's own an- 

ceſtor, and the curſe pronounced upon them by Jacob on the 
account of it. This writer indeed, who feems determined at 
all hazards, and upon every ſuppoſition, to find fault with the 
facred hiſtorians, has endeavoured to turn even their imparti- 
ality to their diſadvantage. Having mentioned common ſenſe 
and common honeſiy, he {avs, that © the Jews, or the penmen 
« of their traditions, had fo little of either, that they repre- 
t ſent ſometimes a patriarch like Jacob, and ſometimes a faint 
like David, by characters that belong to none but the worſt 
* of men.“ This, according to our author's manner, is highly 
exaggerated. But I think nothing can be a ſtronger proof of 
the moſt unreaſonable prejudice, than to produce that as an 
inſtance of the want of common ſenſe and common honeſty in 
thoſe writings, which in any other writers in the wor!d would 
be regarded as the highelt proot of their honeſty, their can- 
dour, and impartiality; viz. their not taking pains to diſguiſe 
"OF conceal the faults of the moſt eminent of their anceſtors ; 
t pecially when it appears, that this is not done from a prin- 
= < cp of 75 or to detract from their merits, ſince their 


* Vol. il. p. 304. Vol. v. p. 194. F 
good 
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good actions, and the worthy parts of their character are alſo 


impartially repreſented, but merely from a regard to truth, and 
from an unaffected fimplicity, which every where appears in 
their writings, in a manner ſcarce to be parallelled in any other 
hiſtorians, and which derives a mighty credit to all their nar- 
rations, But what above all ſhews the impartiality of Hs, 
and of the other ſacred hiſtorians of the old Teſtament, is 
their relating without diſguiſe, not only the faults of their great 


men, but the frequent revolts and infidelities of the {/raelites, | 
and the puniſhments which befel them on that account. Lord 


Bolingbroke has indeed diſcovered what no man but himſelf 


would have been apt to ſuſpect, that even this was intended to 


flatter their pride and vanity; “ becauſe though they are re- 


« preſented as rebellious children, vet ſtill as tavourite chil- 
* dren—Notwithſtanding all their Felis. God's predilection 


« for this choſen people ſtill ſubſiſts ——And he renews his 
« promiſes to them of future glory and triumph,—a Mefrah, 


a kingdom that ſhould deſtroy all others, and lalt eternally ©,” 
—As to the kingdom of the M2/1ah, which he here refers to as 
promiſed to the 7ews, it was to be ot a ſpiritual nature, and 

| was not to be confined to the people of Jrael alone, but to : 
be of general benefit to mankind, And even the rejecting of 
that Meſſiah by the body of their nation, and the puniſhments 5 
and deſolations to which this ſhould expoſe them, were fore- 


told. And it was certainly a moſt extraordinary expedient to 
flatter the vanity of a people, to repreſent them as havin 

carried it moſt ungratefully towards God for all his benefits, 
and though not abſolutely and finally rejected, yet as having 


frequently drawn upon themſelves the moſt ſignal effects of the 
divine diſpleaſure. If the view of the ſacred hiſtorians had 


been to flatter the pride and preſumption of that people, ſurely 


they might have repreſented them as the objects of the divine 
favour, without giving ſuch an account of their conduct; from 


which their enemies have taken occaſion bitterly to reproach 
them, as the moſt ungrateful and obſtinate race of men that 


ever appeared upon earth. Nothing could have induced them 
to record facts which ſeemed to give ſuch a diſadvantageous | 
idea of their nation, but an honeſt and impartial regard to 


truth, rarely to be found in other hiſtorians. | 

But that which eſpecially diſtinguiſheth Moſes, and the aches 
facred hiſtorians, is the ſpirit of unaffected piety that every- 
Where breathes in | their W We may obſerve through- 


Vol. il. p. 284. 
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74 A View of the Dis rięal Writers. Let. 28, 
out 2 profound veneration for the Deity, a zeal for the glory 
of His great name, a deſire of promoting His true fear and 
- worſhip, and the practice of righteouſneſs, and to engage men 
to a dutiful obedience to His holy and excellent laws. Their 
hiſtory was not written merely for political ends and views, or 
to gratify curioſity, but for nobler purpoſes. The Mo/aical 
hiſtory opens with an account of the creation of the world, 
which by the author's own acknowlegement is an article of the 
higheſt moment in religion. It gives an account af the forma. 
tion of man, of his primitive ſtate, and his fall from that ſtate, 
of the univerſal deluge, the moſt remarkable event that ever 
| happened to mankind, of the lives of ſome of the patriarchs, 
and of many moſt ſignal acts of providence, upon which de- 
pended the erection and cttabliſhment of a ſacred polity, the 
proper deſign of which was to engage men to the adoration of 
the one living and true God, the maker and governor of the 
World, and of him only, in oppoſition to all idolatry and poly- 
theiſm. The recording theſe things was not only of immediate 
ute to the people among whom they were firſt publiſhed, but 
hath had a great effect in all ages ever ſince, ta promote a reve- 
rence of the Supreme Being among thoſe who have received 
theſe ſacred writings; and it tended alſo to prepare the way 
tor the laſt and molt perfect revelation of the divine will that 
Was ever viven to mankind. Nothing therefore can be more 
unjuſt than the cenſure he hath been pleaſed to paſs on a great 
part of the ons rae hiſtory, that it is Ft only to amuſe children 
with ©. Wo | 

Let us now conſider the objections he hath advanced againſt | 
this hiſtory. 

And firlt, he urges that Maſes was not a contemporary au- 
thor. This is not true with reſpect to a conſiderable part of 
the hiſtory recorded in the Pentateuch, Many of the things 
| which are moſt objected againſt, eſpecially the extraordinary 


facts done in Egypt, at the Red Sea, at the promulgation of the 


law at Sinai, and during the ſojourning of the Jraelites in the 
wilderneſs, were things to which Maſes was not only contem- 
porary, but of which he was himſelf an eye-witneſs. As to 
that part of the hiſtory which is contained in the book of 
Gene/is, and which relateth to events which happened before 
the time of Moſes, it cannot be jultly objected againſt on that 
account; except it be laid down as a rule that no hiſtory is to 
90 be believed, which was written by an author who was not 


4. 4 Vol. iii. p. 304. | 
5 con; 
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contemporary to all the facts which he relates. But this has 
never yet been allowed as a maxim in judging of the credit of 
an hiſtory; and if admitted, would diſcard ſome of the beſt 
Hiſtories now in the world. Nor does our author himſelf pre- 
tend to inſiſt upon it as a general rule: But he wants to 


know © where Moſes got his materials, when he writ the book 


« of Geneſis.” A moſt unreaſonable demand at this diſtance 
of time. As to the far greater part of that book, which re- 
ates to the lives of the patriarchs. Abraham, aac, Jacob, Je 

ſebl, and to the firſt ſettlement of the Hraelites in Egypt, thei, 

are evidendy things of which he may be ſuppoſed to have hac 
full information And with regard to the events which hap- 
pened before the time of 4braham, the accounts given of them 


by Moſes are generally very ſhort ; conſiſting for the moſt part 


of little more than the nencalogies of perſons and families, ir- 
bor mers with a few brief anecdotes, the memory of whicn 
was eaſily preſerved. I he moſt remarkable event during that 
period, and of which Maſes gives the moſt particular account, 


Was the univerſal deluge. And this muſt have been then very 
Well known. His not giring into the extravagant antiquities 
of ſome of the eaſtern nations; and his not attempting to fill 

up that period with ſuch fabulous romantic accounts as have 
been invented ſince his time, among Zews, Chr Mians, and Ma- 

lometans, is a ſtrong preſumption in his favour; and the plain- 
nefs, ſimplicity, and impartial love of truth, which, as hath 


been already obſerved, appears in his hiſtory, makes it reaſon- 


able to believe, that be had the accounts he gives from memo 


rials which he knew might be depended upon, What ways 


they had of tranſmitting the memory of things in thoſe antient 


times we cannot at this diſtance diſtinctly explain, but that 
they had ſeveral ways of doing this we may be well aſſured. 
And it has been ofren obſerved by learned men, through how 


few ſtages the tradition might run from Adam to Abraham, 
and from him to Moſes, conſidering the long lives of the firſt 


mene. The only thing mentioned by this writer, as what 279% 


could not have received by hiſtory or tradition, is the circum- 


ſtantial account given by him of the creation of the world: 


With Tegard to which he obſer ves, that i Adam himſelf could 


e Mr. Hams NN the great ace of mene lives, as recorded 5 


in the Maſaic hiſtory, to be an objection againſt it. Eyay on Mi- 
racles, p. 2059. But Lord Bolingbroke allows, that the lives of men, 
in the firſt ages of the world were probably much longer than ours. 
Vol, li. P 244. 
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* only have rclated to him ſome of the circumſtances of the 
4 ſixth day, but nothing that preceded this.” It will be eaſily 
allowed, that the account of this muſt have been originally 
owing to extraordinary revelation. And very worthy it was 
of the divine wiſdom to grant ſuch a revelation to the firſt pa- 
rents and anceſtors of the human race, ſince it was a matter 
of great importance to mankind to be well acquainted with 
it; and our author himſelf owns, that “ it leads men to ac- 
** knowlege a Supreme Being by a proof levelled to the meaneſt 
“ underſtanding?,” And it may be juſtly concluded, that the 
account of this was tran{mitted with great care from our firſt 
parents to their deſcendants, and preſerved among the moſt 
religious of them: Which might the better be done, if, as is 
very probable, the obſervation of the ſeventh day was appointed 
from the beginning to preſerve the memorial of it. So that 
the preſervation of this very important tradition may be ac- 
counted for, even abſtracting from Me/es's divine inſpiration, 
which, if in any thing tradition had become imperteft, might 
eaſily enable him to ſupply the defects of it. 

Another objeftidn, on which his Lordſhip ſeems to lay a 
great ſtreſs, for invalidating the authority of the Moſaic hiſto. 
ry, is, that the principal facts are not confirmed by collateral 
teſtimony: And by collateral teſtimony he underſtands the teſ- 
timony of thoſe who had no common intereſt of couutry, reli- 
gion, or profeſſion. But ſuch collateral teſtimony as this is 
no way neceſſary to the authenticity of hiſtory. Many hiſto- 

riesare very reaſonably believed which have no ſuch collateral 
teſtimony to confirm them. Such teſtimony is frequently not 
to be had; nor could reaſonably be expected with relation to 
many of the facts recorded by Moſes. As to that part of the 
Mesſaic hiſtory, which relateth to the times of greateſt anti- 
quity, little help can be expected from collateral teſtimony, 
ſince there is no hiſtory of thoſe times now extant ſo antient 
as his own. - And yet there are conſiderable traces of tradition 
which have been preſerved among other nations, concerning 
ſome of the moſt remarkable events during that period, as 
| hath been often ſhewn by learned men Þ; eſpecially with rela- 
| tion 


Vol. iii. p. 253. 8 Ib. p. 281, 282. 

b His Lordſhip frequent! ſpeaks with great contempt of the at- 
tempts made by the learned to ſupport the hiſtory of Maſes by col- 
lateral teſtimonies, thoſe of Egyptians, Phænicians, Chaldeons, and 
even Creeks. Sce particularly vol. iii. p. 280, 281. Yet he ſays, 
$5 The man who gives the leaſt credit to the Moſaic hiſtory, will 

agree 
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tion to that which is the moſt extraordinary of them all, the 
univerſal] deluge, Nor can any thing be more falſe and con- 


trary to known fact, than what this writer boldly affirms, 
that © the tradition of Nea/'s deluge is vouched by no other 


« agree very readily, that theſe five books contain traditions of a 


very great antiquity; ſome of which were preſerved and pro- 
_ © pagated by other nations as well as the //-ae{ztes, and by other 
„ hiſtorians as well as Maſes. Many of them may be true, though 
„they will not ſerve as vouchers for one another.” And he far. 
ther obſerves, that three or four ancient neighbouring nations, 
« of whom we have ſome knowlege, ſeemed to have a common 
* fund of traditions, wv hich they varied according to their different 
« ſyſtems of religion, philoſophy, and policy.” Ibid. p. 282. And 
ſince he here ſuppoles, that the nations he refers to had different 


ſyſtems of religion and policy, and were evidently neither of the 


ſame country, nation, or religion, with the people of ael, the 
teſtimonies they give to the facts recorded in the Maſaic writings, 
may be jaſtly regarded as co//ateral teſtimony, even according to the 
account he himſelf is pleaſed to give of it; viz. that it is the 


teſtimony of thoſe avho had no common interrf} of country, religion, or 
profeſſion. So that after all his clamours againſt the Mo/aic hiſtory 


for want of collateral teſtimony, he himſelf in effect owns, that in 


ſeveral inſtances at leaſt, and with regard to ſome of the facts there 
related, collateral teſtimonies may be produced, which therefore 
are very properly taken notice of by the learned. Thoſe teftimo- 
nies relate to ſeveral things in the M:/aic account of the creation. 
Ihe long lives of the firſt men—the general deluge, with 
ſome of the remarkable particulars reco1ded by Moeſes relating to it 


the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrah—the excellent character 


of Abraham, and the ſeveral particulars in his life, and that of aac 


and Jacob Joſeph's being envied by hs brethren, and ſold in- 
to Egypt. his great advancement there, and wile adminiſtration, 
and preſerving Egypt in a time of famine—— Many things relating 
to My/es himſelf 


the Egyptians who purſued them were compelled to dent 


law given by him as from God, his noble notions of the Deity, 


and prohibiting the repreſenting or worſhipping him by any corpo- 


real images many of the peculiarities of that law, different from 
thoſe of other nations. — The reader may ſee moſt of theſe things 
collected by Grotius de werit. relig. Chriſt. lib. i. ſet. 16. I think 
any impartial perſon will be of opinion, that there is as much col- 


lateral teſtimony as could be reaſonably expected concerning things 
of ſuch remote antiquity, and from pertons who were not of the 


Jeauiſb nation or religion, and ſeveral of whom were profeſſed 
. ——E — 1 | 
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his great wiſdom his being oppoſed by the 
Egyplian magicians — his leading the [5e/ires out of Egypt, whillt 
his 
bringing them through the deſarts of Arabia to Mount Sinai the 
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„ authority than that of Mz/es ; and that the memory of that 
% cataſtrophe was known only to one people, and preſerved 
* in one corner of the earth.“ Nor only has there been a 
general tradition in confirmation of it *; but there are man 
proofs of it all over the earth, many phenomena which plainly 


lead us to acknowlege that there has been ſuch a deluge, and 


which cannot otherwiſe be reaſonably accounted for. 
With reſpe& to that part of the hiſtory which relateth to 

the laws given to the /{/raelttes, and the extraordinary facts 

whereby the authority of thoſe laws was eſtabliſhed; they were 


not only things of which Me/es had certain knowlege, and in 


which he could not be miſtaken, but they were of a moſt 


public nature, and to which the whole nation were witneſſes. 


The facts were of ſuch a kind, that the accounts of them could 
not poſſibly have been impoſed by Me/es at that time upon the 
people, if they had not been true, nor could they have been 
made to believe that they were done before their eyes, if they 
had not been done. And thefe facts having been all along 
from that time received by that people, together with the laws 
in confirmation of which they were wrought, farniſheth a proof 
of authenticity to this part of the Mojaic hittory, which can 


ſcarce be parallelled in any other. 


I do not ſee how the force of this can be avoided, ſppoſ ing 


Moſes to be the author of the Pentateuch. But this 1s what 


Lord Bzlingbroke thinks annot be proved. He has made a 
kind of repreſentation after his own way of what Mr. Abbadie 


| has offered to this purpoſe; and adds, that it would be hard 


to find an example of greater trifling '*. But whoſoever will 


take pains to examine the argument, not as he is pleaſed to 
_ repreſent it, but as it ſtands in Mr. Abbadie's own book, will 
find how little he has offered that can in any degree take off 
the force of his reaſoning. Indeed it is hard to know what 
greater proof can reaſonably be deſired of Maſes's being the 


author of the Pentateuch than is given. The whole nation, 
among whom thoſe books have been always received with great 
veneration, as containing the moſt authentic accounts of their 


hiſtory and their laws, have conſtantly attributed them to Moſes. 


All thoſe of foreign nations, that have mentioned their hiſtory 


or their laws, have always ſuppoſed Meſes to have been the au- 
thor of them. Never has it been denied till theſe latter wa 


1 Vol. vi. p. 224. k See concerning "thi Gratim de Verit. 
Relig. Chriſt. lib. i. ſect. xvi. See allo Revelation examined with 


after 
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ifter ſo long a poſſeſſion, upon ſome cavils and exceptions which 
are really trifling, and which have been ſufficiently anſwered, 
And if all this will not be allowed to be a proof, it is impoſs 
ſible that any thing of this nature ſhould ever be proved, It 
hath all the proof which the nature of the thing can admit of; 


and it would be unreaſonable, by Lord Belingorcke's own ac- 
knowlegement, to demand more. Common ſenſe, faith he, 


requires, that every thing propoſed to the underſtanding, 


„ ſhould be accompanied with juch proof as the nature of it 
« can furniſh, He who requires more is guilty ct ablurdity ; ; 
« he who requires leſs, of raſhneſs ”.” 

There is then all the evidei:ce which can be deſired | in {ſuch 


i cale, thar the books containing the or Iginal hiſtory and laws 


given to the people of {ſrae! were written by Ms/es, as the 
Whole nation to whom the hiſtory beionged, and who were 
governed by thoſe laws, and received them as the rule of their 
polity, have conſtantly affirmed. And of this they muſt be 


allowed to be competent witneſſes. His Lordſhip indeed, with 


a view tO ſhew ' how little the teſtimony of the Fews is to be 


depended upon, and how eaſily thole laws might be impoſed 


upon them, mentions * the little time that it took to eſtabliſh 
« the divine authority of the Alcoran among the Arabs, a 


% people not more incapable to judge of Mahomet, and his 


bock, than we may ſuppoſe the aelites to have been to 


c judge of Maſes and his book, if he left any, whether of law 
« alone, or of hiitory and law both n,” But this obſervation. | 


is little to the purpoſe. The Arabians were ſufficient vouchers, 


that the Alcoran was the book left them by Hahomet, contain- 


ing the revelations he pretended to have received from heaven, 


| In this they are to be credited. So are the Jews, that the books 
containing the original hiſtory and laws of their nation were 


written by Moſes. As to the divine authority of thoſe laws, 


this muſt be tried by other arguments. But howcrer ſtapid 


uwe may ſuppoſe the Arabians to have been, it would not have 
been in the power of Mahemet to have made them believe, that 
they themſelves had heard his laws diſtiactly delivered with 


the moſt amazing ſolemnity from heaven in the preſence of 


above fix hundred thouſand men, if there had been no ſuch 
thing: Or that he wrought a ſeries of ſtupendous miracles be- 


fore their eyes, if he had not done ſo. And accordingly he 


was too Wiſe to put the proof of his own divine miſſion, or 


of the authority of his laws, upon facts of ſuch a nature: 
Which would have been the moſt effectual way he could have 5 


= Vol. iii. p. ET: * Ibid. k. 278. 
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go A View of the DzisTiIcaL Writers. Let. 28. 
taken to detect and expoſe his own impoſture. But he pre- 
tended to have received communications and revelations from 
heaven, the truth of which depended upon his own credit. 
The fame obſervation may be made concerning thoſe cele- 
brated law-givers of antiquity, who pretended to have re- 
ceived their laws from the Gods, as Minos, Numa, and others, 
None of them ever put the proof of the divine authority of 
their laws upon public facts of the moſt miraculous and extra- 
ordinary nature, done in the preſence of all the people, and 
for the truth of which they appealed to them. They pre- 
tended to directions from oracles, or to ſecret communications 
with the Deity, of which the people had no proof, and which 
they received ſolely upon their authority. But Moſes put 
the proof of the divine authority of his laws upon ſenſible 
facts of the moſt public nature, and of which the whole body 
of the people, to whom theſe laws were given, were wit- 
neſſes. Appeals were made to the people, at the time when 
theſe laws were delivered, concerning thoſe facts as done in 
their ſight, and which they themſelves could not poſſibly deny, 
The accounts of thoſe facts are ſo interwoven with the laws 
that they cannot be ſeparated. Some of the principal motives 
to engage the people to an obſervance of thoſe laws are founded 
on thoſe facts. Many of the laws were peculiarly deſigned to 
preſerve the remembrance of the facts, and cannot be other- 
wiſe accounted for than by ſuppoſing the truth of thoſe facts 
to which they relate. And this was the profeſſed deſign of 


the inſtitution of ſeveral of their ſacred rites, which were ap- 


pointed to be ſolemnly obſerved by the whole nation in every 
age from the beginning of their polity, i. e. from the time 
when they firſt received theſe laws, and their conſtitution was 
eſtabliſhed. There were ſeveral public monuments which ſub- 
ſiſted ſeveral ages, to perpetuate the memory of the moſt re- 
markable of thoſe facts. The people were commanded, as by 
divine authority, frequently to conſider thoſe facts, and to take 
care to tranſmit them to their children. To which it may be 
added, that in all the remaining writings publiſhed at different 
times, and in different ages, among that nation, whether of 
an hiſtorical, moral, or devotional kind, there is a conſtant re- 


ference to thoſe facts as of undoubted credit and authority. _ 


They are repeated on ſo many different occaſions, ſo often 
and ſolemnly appealed to, that it appeareth with the utmoſt 
evidence which the thing is capable of, that theſe facts have 
been all along univerſally known and acknowleged, and the 
remembrance of them coultantly kept up among that _ 
An 
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And upon the truth and authority of theſe facts, their pecu- 
liar conſtitution, whereby they were ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
from all other nations, was plainly founded; nor can it well 


be conceived, how it could have been eſtabliſhed among them 
without thoſe facts. It ſtrengthens all this, when it is conſi- 


dered, that ſcarce ever was there any people, ſo well fitted by 


their conſtitution for preſerving and tranſmitting the remem- 


brance of their laws and facts, as the people of /razl, Their 
weekly ſabbath, the obſervation of which was bound upon 
them in the ſtricteſt manner, and which was a conſtant me- 
morial to them of their religion and law: Their ſabbatical 
years, an inſtitution of the moſt exti aordinary nature; and 


which furniſhed a viſible proof of the divine original and au- 


thority of that law, and in which it was ordered to be pub- 
lickly read to the whole nation aſſembled together at their ſo- 
lemn feſtivals: The exact care that was taken to keep up the 
diſtinction of tribes, and the genealogies of the ſeveral fami- 
lies in their tribes, on which their legal right to their inherit- 
ances and poſſeſſions depended, and which they could trace 


to the time when the firſt diviſion of the land was made, and 
their conſtitution eſtabliſhed, with which the laws and facts 
were intimately connected: All theſe things laid them under 


peculiar obligations, and gave them peculiar advantages for 
preſerving the remembrance of their lav, and the facts done in 


atteſtation to it. Taking theſe conſiderations together, the 


evidence for the laws and facts is as ſtrong as can reaſonably 


be deſired for any facts done in paſt ages. And I am perſuaded : 
the evidence would, never have been conteſted, if it had not 
been for the pretended incredibility of the facts themſelves. 


But before I come to conſider this, I ſhall take notice of ſome 


other objections made by Lord Bolingbrole to the credit of this 


hiſtory. 


He mentions it as a ſuſpicious circumſtance, * that the prieſts 


© in Eg yßt and Judea were intruſted with the public records,” 
and © this ſhews how little they are to be depended upon 9. 


And he aſks, © With what face can we ſuſpect the authenti- 
city of the Egyptian accounts by Manet bo and others, which 
were compiled and preſerved by Eg yþtian prieſts, when we 


e received the Old Teſtament on the faith of Fewi/b ſcribes, a 


© moſt ignorant and lying race? ?“ But it is a great ae, 
or groſs miſrepreſentation to pretend, that the Fewiſh hiſtory 
and ſacred writings, particularly thoſe of Myſes, were in the 


„ Vol. Ill, P- 225, 226. y Ib, p. 205. 
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82 AView of the DztsTIcar Writers. Let. 28, 
hands of the prieſts, or Fewi/b ſcribes alone. If, like the 
Egyptian laws and records, they had been wrapt up in facred 
characters and hieroglyphics, which the prieſts only underſtood, 
and of which they -alone were the authoriſed guardians and 
interpreters, and which were carefully diſguifed and concealed 
from the people, there might be ſome ground for this pretence, 
But on the contrary their hiſtory and laws were put into the 
common language: The people were commanded to make 
themſelves thoroughly acquainted with the laws that were given 
them, and with the hiſtory of thoſe facts by which their law 


was eſtabliſhed. It was urged upon them in the name of God 


himſelf to meditate upon them continually, to ſpeak of them 


in their houſes, and teach them diligently to their children. 


They were taught to believe that their intereſt in the favour 
of God, their public and private happineſs depended upon it. 
No part of their hiſtory and laws was kept as a ſecret from the 


people: All was open and undiſguiſed. And this was ſo dif- 


ferent from the arts of impoſtors, or of deſigning politicians, 


as affords a ſtrong preſumption, that all was founded on truth 
and fact;-:- _ % pies ol, 8 
Our author is very willing to have it believed, that theſe 


writings were forged after the time of Mo/es. And the time 


he ſeems to fix upon as the likelieſt for ſuch a forgery is that 


of the judges J. But there is not the leaſt foundation for ſuch 


q His Lordſhip is pleaſed to obſcrve, that © the four enten 
„the Jfraelites paſſed under their judges, may be well compared 
„ to the heroical” (by which he underſtands the fabulous)“ ages 


of the Greeks.” The reaſon he gives for this is pretty extraor- 


dinary. He ſays, ** Thoſe cf the Greeks were generally baſtards of 


* ſome God or other; and thoſe of the Fervs were always ap- 
% pointed. by God to defend his people, and deſtroy their enemies.“ 


As if the being a baſtard of ſome God or other, and the being ap- 


pointed by God for delivering and defending his people, were of 
the ſame ſignificancy, and equally abſurd and fabulous: though 


under ſuch a polity as the Maſaical was, their having their judges. 


and deliverers extraordinarily raiſed and appointed by God, had 
nothing in it but what was perfectly agreeable to the nature of their 

conſtitution, And whereas he mentions it to the diſadvantage of 

the Jew hiſtory under that period, that we there read of Ehud 
an ofjaſſin, and Tephthah a robber, and David a captain 0 banditti; 


it may be obſerved, that this laſt does not properly belong to the 


times of the judges, and is only thrown in out of his great good - 
Will to the memo: y of that illuſtrious prince: and as to the two for- 
mer, without entering into a particular conſideration of the accounts 


which 
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a ſuppoſition. To ſuppoſe them to have been forged in the time 
of Foſbua, or the elders that immediately ſucceeded him, is the 


lame thing as to ſuppoſe them to have been forged in the days 


of Moſes himſelf, It muſt then have been very well known, 
- whether theſe were the laws that were given by Maſes, and whe- 
ther the facts there referred to as things of public notoriety, 
and known to the whole nation, were really done or not. Since 
great numbers muſt have been able to contradict or detect them, 
if they had been falfe. And after the death of 7:/bua, and the 
elders that had lived in the time of Mz/es and ſeen thoſe mighty 


acts, who could have had authority enough to have impoſed thoſe | 


laws and facts upon the people ? The deliverance out of Eg yþt, 


the ſojourning of the raelites in the wilderneſs, the laws and 


conſtitutions appointed by Maſes in the name of God, the ex- 
traordinary facts (aid to have been wrought by him, their in- 
troduction into Canaan, and the manner of their ſettlement 


there, muſt have been comparatively freſh in their remembrance. 
It appears by Zephthah's anſwer to the king of the 4mmonites, 


that the people of Jrael were in his time very well acquainted 


with their own hiſtory, and with what had happened to them 
in the time of Meſes, Judges xi. 12, &c. The ſame thing ap- 
pears from the Song of Deborah, ch. v. 4, 5, and from the 


anſwer of Gideon, cap. vi. 13. And it cannot without great 


abſurdity be ſuppoſed, that they could at that time have had a 
body of laws impoſed upon them as the laws of Moſes, and laws 
by which their nation had been governed ever ſince his time, 
8 they had not known thoſe laws before: Or, that they 
could have been made to believe that the facts referred to in 
| thoſe books were facts of which their whole nation had been wit- 


neſſes, and which they themſelves had received from their anceſ- 


tors, and the memory of which had been conſtantly preſerved 


among them, though they had never heard of theſe facts: Or, 


that ſuch and ſuch ſacred rites and ordinances had been inſti- 
tuted, and conſtantly obſerved and ſolemnized in their nation 
1 remembr ance of thoſe facts, if till then they had been utter 
ſtrangers to the obſervance of theſe rites. And what renders 


this (till more improbable is, that during that period there was 


for the moſt part no g e who had au Ithority 01 over 


which are give. given them (1 1) it may juſtly be aErmed that theſes G 


inſtances do not afford a ſhadow of a proof, that the hiſtory is fa- 
bulous, and doth not contain a true account. of facts. 


(1) See concerning Ebud, Arſes er te ce. u as eld a as + eb ou. Vol. ii. 
25 334. 2d edt, 
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$4 A View of the Dz1$TICAL Writers. Let. 29. 
the whole, as the kings had afterwards. The ſeveral tribes 
ſeem to have been very much in a ſtate of independency, and 


to have had the government within themſelves, Few of their 


Judges exerciſed an authority over all the tribes ; nor were any 
of them prieſts till the time of Eli. In ſuch a ſtate of things, 
how was it poſlible to have impoſed a new body of laws and 
hiſtory upon the whole nation, eſpecially laws ſo different from 
the laws and cuſtoms of all other countries, and which enacted 
the ſevereſt penalties againſt the idolatries to which the neigh- 


bouring nations were ſo ſtrongly addicted, and which the 5 
raelites were ſo prone to imitate ? If ſome of the tribes had re- 


ceived them, what likelihood is there that all would have done 


fo, or would have regarded them as the laws of Moſes, and 


as obligatory on the whole community, when they were fo 


contrary to their own inclinations, and had'never been im- 


poſed upon their nation before? Nothing leſs than ſuch an au- 


| thority as that which Meſes claimed in the name of God him- 


ſelf, and which was inforced by ſuch illuſtrious divine atteſta- 


tions, could have prevailed with them to have ſubmitted to 
thoſe laws, or to have received thoſe facts. To which it may 
be added, that it is manifeſt from the acccount given in the 
book of Judges, which is the only account of that time that 


we have to depend upon, that the general ſtate of things dur- 
ing that period was this. The people frequently fell into a 
compliance with the idolatrous rites of the neighbouring coun- 


tries, But when public calamities befel them, and which they 


regarded as puniſhments upon them for their tranſgreſſions of 
their law, they were made ſenſible of their guilr, and again 
returned to the obſervation of it, and to the adoration of the 
only true God as there preſcribed ; znd they were encouraged 
by the great things God had formerly done for their nation, 
to apply to him for deliverance from their oppreſſors. So that 
every thing during that period ſhews, that the law of Me/es, 


and the worſhip of God and of him alone, free from idolatry 
and polytheiſm, was then the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, which 


they themſelves regarded as of divine authority, notwithſtand- 


ing they too often ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced into devia- 
tions from it. a 


After the #ra of the Judges followed that of the Kings. 


King Davil lived very early in that period. And it appeareth 


with the utmoſt evidence from the hiſtory and writings of that 


great prince, that the law of Maſes was then had in the higheſt 
veneration as of divine authority, and that the facts there re- 
corded were univerſally believed and acknowleged. And though 


ſome 
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ſome of the ſucceeding Kings deviated from that law into the 
idolatries of the neighbouring nations, yet that liw never loſt 
its authority; and the obſervation of it was ſoon reſtored, The 
deſign of the prophets, of whom there was a ſucceſſion during 
that period, was to keep the people cloſe to the, obſervance of 
that law: And the extraordinary facts by which the authority 
of it was eſtabliſhed, were {til} had in remembrance. And on 
the credit of that law, and of thoſe extraordinary facts, they 
ſtill looked upon themſelves to be God's peculiar people. This 
writer indeed takes upon him to aſſert, that © there were times 
“ when they had actually no body of law among them, parti- 
« cularly in the reign of Je, when it had been long loſt r.“ 
But there is no ground to ſuppoſe, that ever there was a time 
under any of their Kings, when they had actually no body of 


law among them, or that the book of the law of Mofes had 


been ever intirely loſt. This cannot be juſtly concluded from 
the ſurprize expreſſed at Hilkiah the High Prieſt's finding the 


book of the law of the Lord in the temple, when they re- 


paired it in JS reign, For this is juſtly ſuppoſed to be 
either the original book of the law written by Hees himſelf, 
and ordered to be lodged in a coffer at the fide of the ark 


and which was found when the ark was removed on tention - 


of the temple and holy of holies being repaired : Or at leaſt 


an authentic copy of great antiquity "and authority kept in 
the temple, and which might have been neglected, or thought 
to have been loſt. But it would be abſurd to imagine, that 
there was no copy, of the law-at all remaining in any private 


hands, or in the hands of any of the prieſts or Prophets. And 
it may very reaſonably be conceived, that upon finding an au- 


thentic book of the law of ſuch venerable antiquity, the at- 
tention of the King and great men might be more thoroughly 
awakened to the things contained there, and they might make 


a much ſtronger impreſſion upon them, than they had ever 
done before, even- ſuppoſing they had read or heard the ſame 


things out of ſome other copy of the law of leſs authority, 
and which was not ſo much to be depended upon. There is 
not one word in the account that is given us of this matter of 


V hat our author mentions concerning the little time the reading 
of the book in the preſence of the King took up; from whence 


he concludes that it contained nothing but the law ſtrictly ſo 


called, or the recapitulation of it in the book of Deutero- 
nomy. Though if that 5 had contained no more than the 


x Vol. iii, p. 276. 
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8 A View of the DrisricAl Writers. Let. 28, 


book of Deuteronomy, this is a collection not only of the prin- 
cipal laws given by Moſes, but of the extraordinary and mira- 
culous facts whereby the divine authority of the law was at- 
teſted. As to what he inſinuates, that all the ſacred writings 
of the Jews were compoſed after the captivity, and that E/- 
dras and his ſucceſſors compiled the written laws, I ſhall not 
add any thing here to what I have elſewhere offered to de- 
monſtrate the palpable falſhood and abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition t. I ſhall only at preſent obſerve, that the preſerving of 
the Pentateuch among the Samaritans, between whom, from 
the time of their firſt ſettling in that country, and the Zews, 
there was a fixed antipathy and oppoſition, affordeth a plain 
proof that the code of the Moſaic hiſtory and Jaws was not 
the invention or compoſition of E/dras, but had been pre- 
ſerved among the Hraelites of the ten tribes, in place of whom 

the Samaritans came. And the remarkable conformity there 

is between the Samaritan and the Jewiſh code of the Pentateuch 

both in the laws and in the facts, gives a ſignal confirmation of 
the antiquity and integrity of the Mo/aic hiſtory and laws, 
and how far the Hebrew code is to be depended upon. 

But to proceed to Lord Bolingbroke's farther objections. In 
order to deſtroy the credit of the Moſaic hiſtory he hath taken 
all occaſions to charge it with inconſiſtencies and contradictions. 
Thus he tells us, that the Mofaic account is plainly inconſiſtent 
with itſelf, in ſuppoſing that the unity of God was the ori- 
ginal tradition derived from Adam, and yet that it was loſt, 
and polytheiſm eſtabliſhed in its ſtead in the days of Serug : 
Or at leaſt of Terah and Abraham, four hundred years after 
the deluge. He thinks it abſurd to ſu ppoſe, that the know- 
lege of the exiſtence of that God ho had deftroyed and 
« reſtored the wor Id, juſt before, could be wholly loſt in the 
* memory of mankind, and his worſhip entirely forgot, whilſt 
« the eye- witneſſes of the deluge were yet alive*.” The 

whole force of this objection depends upon his own abſurd 
Way of ſtating the caſe, as if the knowlege of the exiſtence _ 
of the one true God, were ſuppoſed to be then entirely loſt _ 
and forgotten among mankind. True religion and the true 
worſhip of God might have been conſiderably corrupted in 
that time, and idolatry might have made a great progreſs, 
though the knowlege of the true God \ was not entrely 85 


Vol. iv. p. 3349. Vol. v. p. 229. t see Refle@ions 4 on 
Tord Polingbroke's Letiers on the Study and Uſe: of Hifiory, p. ST. 
et eg. 2 Vol. iv. p. 19, 20. 217, N F 
ANC 


Let. 28. Lord Bol IGB Rox. 87 
and forgotten among men: As our author himſelf, when it is 
for his pur poſe, thinks fit to own. 

With the ſame view of proving inconſiſtencies in the Moſaic 
hiſtory, he obſerves, that “it is repugnant to human nature 
„ to ſuppoſe, that the /aeiites ſhould, in the courſe of fo few 
generations, become confirmed and hardened idolaters in 
„Egypt, and ſhould in ſo ſhort a time not only forget the tra- 
« ditions of their fathers, and the God of Abraham, of {/aac, 
“ and of Jacob; but that they ſhould have been as much 
« wedded to jdolatry as the Egyptians themſelves were *.” 
He himſelf furniſneth an anſwer to this, when he obſerves, 


that © polytheiſm and idolatry have a cloſe connection win 


<« the ideas and affections of rude and ignorant men.” And 
that * the vulgar embrace polytheiſm and idolatry very eaſily, 
* even after the true doctrine of a divine unity has been taught 
% and received ).“ It 9 well be conceived, that during 
their abode in Egypt the Iraelites might have contracted a 


great fondneſs for the Eg e cuſtoms. They might be al- 


lured by the power and ſplendor of the Egyptians, to enter- 
tain a good opinion of their religion: And the extreme mi- 


ſery and diſtreſs to which they were reduced by their ſervitude, 


might lead many of them to queſtion the promiſes made to 
Abra ham and their anceſtors, and make them more ready to 
deviate from the religion derived to them from their fathers; 
though there is no reaſon to think they entirely forgot it, but N 
mixed idolatrous rites with it. And even after their deliver - 


ance from Egypt, the idolatrous habits and cuſtoms many of 


them had Se deeply imbibed, were not ſoon laid aſide. It may 
ealily be ſuppoſed, that they would endeavour to reconcile and 


unite them with the religion Mz/es taught them. And this 


ſeems particularly to have been the caſe with regard to the 
worſhip of the golden calf, He mentions it as an incredible 
thing, that © they forgot the true God even when he con- 
% ducted them through the deſart: They revolted from him 
even whillt the peals of thunder that proclaimed his deſcent 
© on the mountain rattled in their ears, and whilſt he dictated 
his laws to them.“ He adds, that “if the miracles re- 
corded to have been wrought had been really wrought, no- 
c thing leſs than the greateſt of all miracles could have made. 
e theſe real miracles ineffectual.? I know further (ſays he) 
* moſt intuitively, that no creature of the ſame nature as Lam 


«© of, and [ preſume the We were human creatures, could 


x Vol. iv. p. 222, | +4. Rs. Ib. OO TIE TER Ib. p. 223. 
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88 A View of the DEIsTIeAL Writers, Let. 28, 


te reſiſt the evidence of ſuch revelations, ſuch miracles, and 
<& {ach traditions, as are recorded in the bible—That they muſt 
<« have terrified the moſt audacious, and have convinced the 
r moſt incredulous a. Thus with a view to deſtroy the cre- 
dit of the Maſaic hiſtory, he cries up the irreſiſtible force of 


the revelations and miradles wrought among the raelites. But 


rhaps he could not be fo ſure, as he pretends, what he him- 
Far mi if might have done in thoſe circumſtances, There is ſcarce 
any anſwering for the extravagancies and inconſiſtencies which 
human nature may fall into. But he goes all along upon a 


. wrong ſuppoſition, as he had done before, as if the Hraelites 
had entirely forgotten God, or intended abſolutely to abandon _ 


his worſhip. This was not their intention in the inſtance he 
feems to have had particularly in his view, their worſhipping 


the golden calf, For it is evident, they did not deſign to re- 


nounce the one true God, the God of 7/rael, and to diſcard 
his worſhip. This appears from Aaron's proclaiming on that 


occaſion a feaſt to the Lord, ay ad and from the people's 
declaring, 7. beſe be thy Gods, O Iſrael, or, as it is elſewhere 


rendered, This is thy God, that brought thee up out of the land 


of Egypt, Exod. xxxii. 4, 5. compared with Nehem. ix. 18. 


Nothing can be plainer than that they intended by it to wor- 


ſhip the God of /rar!, who they knew had fo lately brought 


them out of the land of Egypt; and that the worſhip they 


rendered to the calf was not deſigned to terminate there, but 
was done with a reference to the Lord, Fehcvah, whom they 


were for worſhipping by that ſymbol. They might therefore 
Hatter themſelves, that this was conſiſtent with their acknow- 


leging no other God but one, which had been fo ſolemnly in- 
Joined them : And that the prohibition of bowing down be- 


fore any image was deſigned only to forbid the worſhipping 


falſe Gods, not the true God by ſuch a ſymbol, This in- 


deed was an inexcuſable contravention of the law which had 
been juſt promulgated with great ſolemnity, and which was 
intended to forbid their worſhipping and bowing down before 
any image of the Deity, under any pretence whatſoever, But 

it was what minds, ſo ſtrongly prepoſleſſed with the notions 

and prejudices they had imbibed in Eg yþ?,. might be ſuppoſed 
capable of falling into. I would obſerve, by the way, that 

the recording this ſtory affords a ſignal proof of the imparti- 

ality of the ſacred hiſtorian. Nothing but the ſtricteſt regard 


to truth could have prevailed with him to have inſerted a 


2 vol. iy. p. 225, 


ching 


Let. 28. Lord BOLINGBROX 2, 89 


thing which has been ſo often mentioned to the diſhonour of 


that people, even by their own writers, and by others ever 


ſince. And it is very probable, that it the people in after- 
times durſt have made any alteration in the original ſacred 
records, they would have ſtruck it out for the ſame reaſon 
for which 7o/eþhus has omitted it, as he has done ſome other 
things, which he thought would turn to the diſcredit of his 
nation. 


Another attempt this writer makes againſt the credit of the 


Mefaic hiſtory, relates to the account given of their exode. He 
thinks it incredible that the Mraelites ſhould bear the op- 


« preſſions of the Egyptians, when they were become ſo vaſtly 
«© numerous, and could bring ſix hundred thouſand ſighting 
e men into the field, which was an army ſufficient to have 
© conquered Egypt b. But what could be expected from an 
undiſciplined and unarmed multitude, however numerous, 


againſt the force of a powerful kingdom? Eſpecially when 
their ſpirits had been depreſſed by a long ſlavery, and a ſeries 


of grievous oppreſſions ; in which cafes vaſt multitudes have 


been kept in ſabjetion by a very few, of which there are 


many inſtances in hiſtory. In what follows he lets us know, 
that he thinks the accounts given by Pagan authors of their 


exode not wholly fabulous, and that © an epidemical infectious 
« diſtemper in the Lower Egypt, might make Pharaoh de- 
« firous to drive the inhabitants of that part of his kingdom 
into the neighbouring deſarts.— That many of the inhabit- 
e ants of the Lower Egypt were included with the J/raelites 


jn that tranſmigtation, and that a common diſtemper, rather 


* than a common religion, united them in it,” And again, 
he mentions it as a reaſon of the 1ſraelites ſtaying forty years 
in the wilderneſs; that it was a ſufficient time to wear out 


© the leproſy, with which, profane hiſtory aſſures us, they 
„ were infeted ©,” Thus he is for reviving a falſe and ſcan- 


_ dalous ſtory, the abſurdity of which has been ſo often ex- 
poſed, The different accounts given by the Pagan authors, 
relating to that matter, will naturally lead every intelligent 
reader to conclude, that the Egyptians endeavoured to conceal 
and diſguiſe the truth. T hey could not deny the departure « of 
the 1/raclites-out of Egypt, and that it was in a manner and 


with circumſtances very diſagreeable to them ; yet they did 


not think it conſiſtent with the honour of their: own nation, 
to relate the fact with all its circumſtances as it really happened. 


Vol. v. p. 14 © Ib, P. 142. 144, 145. 
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But of all the ſtories they trumped up on that occaſion, that 
of the Hraelites being expelled on the account of their being 
generally infected with the leproſy, is the molt fooliſh and 
ridiculous. It appears indeed by the laws and conſtitutions of 
Moſes, that there were leproſies, and other cutaneous diſtem- 
pers among the //raektes, as well as among the neighbouring 
nations in that part of the world, but it allo appears with in- 
vincible evidence, that the body of that people were not in- 
fected with thoſe diſtempers, and that there were compara- 


tively very few who were ſo; ſince the infected were ordered 
Io be put ont of the camp, and were treated in ſuch a way as 


they could not have been treated, if a great part of the people 
had been leprous, But any ſtory is catched at, however void 
of all appearance of truth, that tends to caſt diſgrace upon 
the Jes and the holy Scriptures. = 

The only remaining objection againſt the Moſaic hiſtory, 
and which indeed ſeems to be what he layeth a principal 
ſtreſs upon is, that it is repugnant to the experience of man- 
kind. That * incredible anecdotes are not mentioned ſeldom 


dc or occaſionally in them, as in Livy or other hiſtorians, but 
the whole hiſtory is founded on ſuch, and conſiſts of little 


« elſe.” He compares thoſe that ſpeak of the Pentateuch as 


an authentic hiſtory to Don Quixote, and repreſents them as 


not much leſs mad than he was. When I fit down (ſays he) 
&* to read this hiſtory, I am ready to think myſelf tranſported 


e in to a ſort of fairy-land, where every thing is done by ma- 


« gic and inchantment : Where a iyvitem of nature very dif- 
* ferent from ours prevails; and all I meet with is repugnant 


to my experience, and to the cleareſt and molt diſtinct ideas 


I have. Almoſt every event in it is incredible in its cauſes 


« of conſequences, and I mult Accept or reject the whole 9.” 


What hjs Lordſhip ſays amounts in other words to this ; that 
this hiſtory gives an account of a ſeries of miraculous facts 


and events, which were not according to the uſual and ordi- 


nary courle of things. This will be eaſily acknowleged, But 


it is denied, that this is a juſt or ſutkcient objection againſt _ 
the truth or authenticity of the hiſtory, or a valid reaſon why 
it ſhould be rejected. On the contrary, if the facts there re- 


lated had been only of the ordinary kind, they would not 
have anſwered the end which the divine wiſdom had in view, 
It was neceſſary as the caſe was circumſtanced, that they ſhould 


be miraculous, and therefore their being miraculous is not a 


Vol. ill. p. 280. 5 
| proof 
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proof of their being falſe. And conſidered in their cauſes and 
conſequences they are ſo far from being incredible, that taking 
in their cauſes and conſequences they claim our belief and 
veneration. The way of arguing made uſe of by our author, 
and others of the Deiſtical Writers in ſuch cafes, deſerves to be 


remarked, If the facts advanced in proof of a divine revela- 


tion may poffibly be accounted for in a natural way, then 
they are no miracles at all, and cannot give a ſufficient atteſ- 
tation to the truth and authority of a {ſupernatural revelation : 
And if they are of an extraordinary nature, and out of the com- 
mon courſe of our experience, and manifeſtly tranſcend all hu- 


man power, then the very extraordinarineſs of the facts, and 


their being miraculous, though it is proper in ſuch circum. 
ſtances they ſhould be ſo, is made a reaſon for rejecting them. 

But that we may conſider this matter more diſtinctly, it is 
to be obſerved, that it cannot be pretended that the facts re- 
corded in the books of Maſes are abſolutely impoſſible, or be- 


yond the power of God to effect. If any reaſon therefore 
can be aſſigned to fhew, that it was proper they ſhould be 
' wrought, and that it was worthy of the divine wiſdom to 
Interpoſe in ſo extraordinary a way, thoſe facts, however mira- 
culous they are ſuppoſed to be, become credible. And if to 
this it be added, that we have all the proofs that theſe facts 
Pere actually done, which the nature of the thing can admit 


of, or which could be reaſonably defired ſuppoling thoſe things 


and it would be ynreaſonable to inſiſt on more. 


The caſe that is here ſuppoſed is this. That when the na- 
tions had fallen from the worſhip and adoration of the one true 


God, and him only, and became involved in ſuperſtition, po- 


lytheiſm, and idolatry, which was ſtill growing and ſpreading, 
and in danger of becoming univerſal, it pleaſed God in his 
great wiſdom and goodneſs, in order to put a check to the 
ſpreading idolatry, and to preſerve his knowlege and worſhip 


among men, to interpoſe in an extraordinary way, by eſta- 


bliſhing among a people choſen for that purpoſe a conſtitution 


of a peculiar kind, the fundamental principle of which was 


the acknowlegement and adoration of the one true God, in 
oppoſition to all idolatry and polytheiſm. And in order to 
give weight to this conſtitution it was ſo ordered, that its 
divine authority was confirmed by a ſeries of wonderful acts, 
which exhibited the mot? iuſtrious diſplays of his divine 


power and glory, And this conſtitution was deſigned farther 
to prepare the way tor another diſpenſation, which was in- 


tended. 


to have really happened, this is all that can be juſtly expected, 
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92 A View of the Dxisrieal Writers, Let. 28, 


' tended to be of a more general extent, and in which religion 
was in due ſeaſon to be publiſhed to the world in its moſt . 
fect form. 

This is a general view K the caſe, let us now examine it 
more diſtinctly, 

And firſt, that at the time when the law of Moſes and the 


Vraelitiſb conſtitution was firſt eſtabliſhed, idolatry and poly- 


theiſm was generally ipread through the nations, is a fact that 
can ſcarce be conteſted. This appears from all the remaining 
monuments of thoſe times as far as we can carry our enquiries, 


Nor could Lord Bolingbroke deny it. On the contrary he ac- 


| knowleges, as ſhall be more particularly obſerved afterwards, 
that ſo great and general was the attachment of the people to 


idolatry and polytheiſm, that the moſt celebrated legiſlators 


of antiquity were every-where obliged to fall in with it. And 
he himſelf aſſerts, that © polytheiſm and idolatry have fo cloſe 
d connection with the ideas and affections of rude and ig- 
*© norant men, that one of them could not fail to be their firſt 
religious principle, nor the other their firſt religious prac- 
* tice*,” This may be thought to be a carcying it too far, 


but it is certain, that if we judge from fact and experience, 
there would have been little hope or expectation of recovering 
- mankind from the idolatry and corruption into which they were 


fallen, without ſome extraordinary expedient, above what either 
the legiſlators or philoſophers were able to effect. : 

If therefore it pleaſed God to interpoſe in an extraordinary 
manner for this purpoſe, it ought to be acknowleged to have 
been a ſignal inſtance both of his wiſdom and of his goodneſs. 


Our author himſelf repreſents it as a fundamental article of 
the religion of nature, that the Supreme Being is the true, 


and only true, object of our adorationf,” He calls this 


that firſt and great principle of natural theology, and the an- 
gular flone of true Theiſm. It ever therefore it was wor thy - 


= God to interpoſe at all, or to concern himſelf with the affairs 
of men, here was a proper occaſion for it, for maintaining and 


_. preſerving that fundamental principle of all religion, which was 
become ſo greatly corrupted and perverted among men, and 
overwhelmed under an amazing load of ſuperſtitions and ido- | 


ate, 

This accordingly was the 3 deſign of the Meſaic 
conſtitution, and of all the extraordinary atteſtations whereby 
zue divine authority of it was eſtabliſhed, It is undeniably 


e Vol. iv. P- 21. 5 f Vol. v. P. 98. | | 
5 1 manifeſt 


— 


j oe we oe LES 


. manifeſt, that the chief aim of that whole diſpenſation, anÿc 


the principal point to which all its laws were directed, was to 
eſtabliſh the worſhip and adoration of the one true God, the 
maker and preſerver of all things, the Supreme Lord and Go- 
vernor of the world, and of him alone, and to forbid and 
ſuppreſs, as far as its influence reached, that idolatry and ſu- 
perſtition, which the wiſe men of other nations humoured and 
encouraged, and thought it impoſſible to ſubdue. If we com- 
pare the Meſaic inſtitutions with theirs, we ſhall find a vaſt 
difference between them. Lord Bolingbrcke, ſpeaking of the 
mighty degree of wealth and power to which the antient prieſts, 
who were alſo the antient philoſophers and wiſe men, arrived 
in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the great eaſtern kingdoms, tells us, 
that © the general ſcheme of their policy ſeems to have been 
„ this. They built their whole {ſyſtem of philoſophy on the 
“ ſuperſtitious opinions and practices that had prevailed in 
« days of the greateſt ignorance. They had other expedients 
«© which they employed artfully and ſucceſsfully. Moſt of 
« their doctrines were wrapped up in the ſacred weil of alle- 
„ gory. Moſt of them were propagated in the myſterious 
„ cypher of ſacred dialects, of ſacerdotal letters, and of hiero- 
« glyphical characters: And the uſeful! diſtinction of an out- 
„Ward and inward doctrine was invented, one for the vulgar, 
ee and one for the initiated 5,” He afterwards obſerves, that 
the worſhip of one God, and the ſimplicity of natural reli- 
„ gion, would not ſerve their turn. Gods were multiplied, 
„that devotions, and all the profitable rites and ceremonies 
that belong to them, might be ſo too. The inviſible Mithras 
« without the viſible, would have been of little value to the 
© Magi®,” It ought therefore to give us a very advantageous 
notion of the divinity of the law of Moſes, and the truth of 
his pretenſions, that the method he took was entirely different: 
And that he was far from making uſe of thoſe arts and expe- 
dients, which the antient prieſts and ſages of the Eaſt thought 
neceſſary. He did not found his theology on falſe popular 
opinions: On the contrary, the fundamental principle of his 
ſyſtem was ſubverſive of that polytheiſm, which his Lordſhip 
_ repreſents as the natural belief of men in the firſt uncultivated 
apes, and to which a great part of mankind in every age 
have been undeniably very prone. No variety or multiplicity 
of Gods was allowed in his conſtitution ; no falſe or idola- 
trous devotions, in order to bring a greater revenue to the 
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94 AViewof the Dz1sTicat. Writers, Let, 28, 
prieſts. He did not conceal his doctrines and laws in the ey- 
pher of ſacred dialects, and ſacerdotal letters, and hieroglyphi- 
cal characters. His laws and doctrines were all deſigned for 
public univerſal uſe: And there was no ſuch thing in his ſyſ- 
tem as ſecret doctrines to be communicated only to a few, and 
concealed from the vulgar. On the contrary, it was a maxim 
that lay at the foundation of that conſtitution, that all the 
people were to be inſtructed in the knowlege and worſhip of 
the one true God free from idolatry, and to be made acquainted 
with his laws and the duties there required. And though our 


author ſpeaks of the allegories in the Old Teſtament, as if 


allegory pajjed for a literal relation of facts among them, It 
is certain that in the hiſtorical parts of the Bible, particularly 
in the Moſaic hiſtory, the facts are generally delivered in a 


plain, ſimple, narrative ſtile, obvious to the capacities of the 


people. 

7211 His Lordſhip ſpeaks with high approbation of the celebrated 
legiſlators of antiquity, whom he repreſents as the firſt, and he 
ſuppoſes the beſt miſſionaries that haue been ſeen in the world', 
He inſtances in Mercury, Zoroafier, Zamolxis, Minos, Cha- 
rondas, Numa. — And having told us, that they all, to give the 


greater ſanction to their religious and civil inſtitutions, pre- 
tended to communications with their Gods, or to revelations | 


from them, he declares, that © he believes it probable, that 


« many of the reformers of mankind had diſcovered the ex- 
4 j{tence of the one Supreme Being; but this knowlege might 
'  * ſeem to them not ſufficiently adapted to the character of the 
people with whom they had to do.“ —He adds, that“ it 
* was neceſſary in their opinion to ſuit n doctrine to the | 


* groſs; conceptions of the people, and to raiſe ſuch affections 


* and paſſions by human images, and by objects that made 


« ſtrong impreſſions on ſenſe, as might be oppoſed with ſuc- 


& ceſs to ſuch as were ralked by ſenſible 1 images and objects 
e too, and were deſtructive of order, and pernicious to ſociety. 
4 They employed, for reforming the manners of the half? 


« favage people they civilized, the dread of ſuperior powers, 


6 maintained and cultivated by ſuperſtition, and applied by 
policy.“ Thus Lord Bolingbroke, notwithſtanding the 


zcal he profeſſes for true Theiſm, is pleaſed mightily to ad- 
mite and applaud the antient legiſlatots, who, by his own ac- 


count, countenanced and encouraged polytheiſm and idolatry ; 


whilſt he abuſes and vilifies Me/es, the main deſign of whole 


1 v ol. iv. p. 29. „ Ibid, 3 27. 
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law was to forbid and ſuppreſs it. Indeed the method he took 
was ſuch as ſhewed that his law had an higher original than 
human policy. He eſtabliſhes the worſhip of the one true 
God, the Creator and Governor of the univerſe, and of him 
only, as the foundation and central point of his whole ſyſtem. 
Nor did he, in order to ſuit his doctrine to the groſs conceptions 
F the people, indulge them in that idolatry and polytheiſm to 
which the nations were ſo generally and ſtrongly addicted. 
All worſhip of inferior deities was prohibited. And he ex- 
prelly forbad the Hebrews to repreſent the pure eſſence of the 
Deity by any corporeal form, that he might accuſtom them 
to a more ſpiritual adoration of the Supreme Being: And if, 
as our author alleges, he adopted ſome of the Egyptian rites 
and cuſtoms in accommodation to the weakneſs and prejudices 
of the people l, though this is far from being ſo certain as he 
pretends m, we may be ſure they were only ſuch as might be 
Os . 


3 „J) OS 95 

= Tt appears indeed from the accounts of the Egyptian rites and 
_ cuſtoms given by ſome antient writers, that there is a reſemblance. 

between ſome of thoſe rites and cuſtoms, and thoſe that were inſti. 

tuted in the Me/aical law. But there is no proof that the latter 
were derived from the former. Nor indeed is there any proof 

which can be depended on, that thoſe particular rites were in uſe 
among the Egyptians ſo early as the time of Moſes, fince the authors 
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who mention them are of a much later date. And notwithſtanding 1 
IU th h been ſaid of the 1 bability of the Egyptians bor- wg 
all that hath been ſaid of the improbability of the Egyptians bor. whe | 
rowing them from the 1/rael/ites, yet the very high openion the N 
Egyptians of his time had conceived of Moeſes, as appeareth from 1 


Exod. xi. 3. and the great impreſſions which we may well ſuppoſe 
to have been made upon them by the extraordinary divine inter- 
poſitions, in favour of the Hfraelites at their departure out of Egypt, 
and during their abode in the wilderneſs, as well as at their en- 
trance into the land of Canaan, of which the Egyptians could ſcarce 
be ignorant, might give occaſion to their copying after ſome of 
the Moſaic inſtitutions. They might poſſibly apprehend that this 
would tend to draw down divine bleſſings upon them, or to avert 
_ judgments and calamities. Theſe obſervances they might after- 
| wards retain, though in ſucceeding ages, when the firſt impreſſions _ 
were over, they were too proud to acknowlege from whence they 
had originally derived them. Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered, 
that ſeveral of the rites and cuſtoms common to the Vaelites and 
 Fevptians, might be derived to both from the patriarchal times. 
The famous Mr. Le Clerc, notwithſtanding the zeal he frequently 
expreſſeth for the hypotheſis, that many of the M/aic rites were 
inſttuted in imitation of the Fgypriar, yet in his notes on Levi. 
700 CR — 


96 A View of the Dztsvicai. Writers. Let. 29; 
innocently uſed, and not ſuch as had a tendency to lead the 
people into idolatry, or out of which idolatry aroſe : For all 
things of this kind he ſtrongly and moſt expreſly prohibited : 
And therefore commanded the people not ts do after the do- 


ings of the land of Egypt, of to walk after their ordinances, 


Lev. xviii. 3. The other legiſlators pretended, as well as he, 
to communications with the divinity, yet whatever their pri- 
vate opinion might be, they durſt not ſo much as attempt to take 


the people off from the ſuperſtition and idolatry they were ſo 
fond of. The reaſon was, they were ſenſible that their com- 


munication with the Deity was only pretended ; and therefore 


they could not depend upon any extraordinary aſſiſtance to 


carry their deſigns into execution, But Maſes not only pre- 
tended to have received his laws from God, but knew that it 
really was ſo, and was able to give the moſt convincing proofs 


of his divine miſſion. He was ſure of a ſupernatural aſſiſtance, 


and this enabled him to accompliſh what the ableſt legiſlators 


of antiquity did not dare to attempt. His Lordſhip obſerves, 
that the //azlites had the moſt ſingular eſtabliſhment, ecele- 
« fiaſtical and civil, that ever was formed *.“ And it muſt 


be acknowleged to, have been in many reſpects very different 
from that which obtained in other nations. And it can hardly 


be conceived, how, as things were circumſtanced, it could 
have been eſtabliſhed among the [/raelites, but in an ex- 
traordinary and miraculous way. The very nature of the 
- conſtitution furniſheth a ſtrong preſumption of the truth of 
the miraculous facts by which the authority of it was atteſted 
and confirmed, and rendereth the whole account conſiſtent 


and credible. 


xXiii. 10. ſpeaking of the offering up of the firſt. fruits to God, 


| obſerves, that this was neither derived from the Egyptians to the 


Hebreaos, nor from the Hebrews to the Egyptians, but was derived 


to both from the earlieſt ages, and probably was originally of di- 
vine appointment. The ſame he thinks of the oblation of ſacri- 
aces; and adds, that there were perhaps many other things which 


both people derived from the ſame ſource. Et alia forte multa ex 


quo indidem traxit uterque populus. So that many of thoſe Jewsh = 
obſervances which ſome learned men, and Mr. Le Clerc among 
the reſt, have been fond of deriving from the Egyptians, had pro- 
bably been in uſe in the times of the antient patriarchs, and were 


retained, and farther confirmed, as well as other additional rites 
initicuted, in the law of Moſes, -— 33 


| The, 


Let. 28: Tord BoLinGBROKE. 97 
The chief objection which is urged againſt this, is drawn 
from the abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that God ſhould ſelect a people 


to himſelf among whom he would erect a peculiar conſtitu- 
tion for preſerving his knowlege and worſhip, apart from the 


reſt of mankind. Or however, © if he had thought fit that 


« the ſacred depoſit ſhould be truſted to a people choſen to 
«« preſerve it till the coming of the Maſſiah, no people was 
« leſs fit than the Maelites to be choſen for this great truſt 
on every account. They broke the truſt continually, The 
« revelations made to them were, as Mr. Locke obſerves, ſhut 
«© up in a little corner of the world, amongſt a people, by that 


« very law which they received with it, excluded from a com- 
merce and communication with the reſt of mankind. A 
« people ſo little known, and contemned by thoſe that knew 


« 


«& them, were very unfit and unable to propagate the doc- 


te trine of one God in the world.“ He aſks, © Wherefore 
« then was this depoſit made to them? It was of no uſe to 
other nations before the coming of Chriſt, nor ſerved to 
prepare them for the reception of the Goſpel, And after 


his coming it was in this great reſpect of little wh, if of yy 
ce to the Jews themſelves ®,” 


(7 


There is ſcarce any thing that has been more the ſubject 
of ridicule, than the Jews being a choſen race, diſtinguiſhed _ 
from all other nations of the earth. And yet that the Jows 


were remarkably diſtinguiſhed above other nations, for the 
knowlege and worſhip of the one true God, is a matter of 
fact which cannot poſſibly be denied. Whoſoever reads the 
' monuments of heathen antiquity, of which there are very large 


remains extant, the conſtitution of their laws, and ſyſtem of 
their policy, and the writings of their hiſtorians, poets, and 

philoſophers, and compares them with the 7ewi/b, will find 
an aſtoniſhing difference, that cannot but ſtrike every man who 
conſiders it. It muſt be acknowleged, that many of the hea- 


then nations, particularly thoſe of Greece and Rome, were re- 


nowned for learning and politeneſs, peculiarly eminent for their 
knowlege in the liberal arts and ſciences, and for the fineneſs 


of their taſte in works of genius and literature, which has 
rendered them the admiration of all ſucceeding ages. But in 
matters of religion we meet every where with the moſt un- 


queſtionable proofs of the groſſeſt idolatry and polytheiſm, 1 in 


Which not only were the vulgar univerſally involved, but it 


Was countenanced and pr actiſed by the wiſeſt and greateſt men. 


© Vol, v. p. 214, 243: 
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os A View of the DztsT1car, Writers. Let. 28. 
That public worſhip, which was inſtituted by their moſt cele- 
brated legiſlators, and a conformity to which was recommend- 
ed by the philoſophers, was directed to a multiplicity of deities. 
On the other hand, if we turn our views to the cus, a people 
no way eminent for their knowlege in the arts and ſciences, 
we ſhall find that monotheiſm, the firſt and great principle, as 
he calls it, of natural theology, the acknowlegement and wor- 
ſhip of the one true God, the Maker and Lord of the univerſe, 
and of him only, was the fundamental principle of their con- 
ſtitution and of their ſtate; all worſhip of inferior deities, 
and of the true God by images, was moſt expreſly prohibited 
in their laws v. If we examine their writings, we may ob- 


p Lord Bolingbroke takes notice that Moſes had made the deſtruc- 
tion of idolatrous worſhip a principal object of his laws: and the 
zeal againſt images was great among the Jegor. But he pretends 
that it was only carved or emboſſed images that were had in hor- 
ror: but a flat figure, either painted or embroidered, was allowed; 
as, he thinks, is very clear from a paſſage which he has read, 
quoted from Maimonides, And he intimates, that * picture wor- 
« ſhip came from the Feavs to the Chriſtians, as did that of carved 
* images from the Pagans.” See vol. iv. p. 308. If that was 
the coſuiftry, as he calls it, of the Feavs, it is certainly not charge» 
able on their law, which moſt expreſly prohibiteth the worſhip. 
ing not only of graven images, but the likeneſs of any thing that 
is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath. But this is one in- 
ſtance among many which might be produced, of the wrong uſe 
his Lordſhip has made of his too ſuperficial reading. He was 
ready to take up with the ſlighteſt appearances in favour of any 
darling point he had in view. He has here confounded the making 
or drawing pictures or images with the worſhipping them. Nei- 
ther aimonides, nor any other Fewwiſe author, ever pretended that 
it was lawful for them to worſhip painted, any more than carved 
images. But as to the lawfulneſs of maKing images, or of paint- 
ing and embroidering them, there were different opinions. Some 
carried it fo far, that they were not for allowing any figures at 
all, either painted or carved, not ſo much as for ornament, for 
fear of giving occaſion to idolatry, Others thought it lawful to 
have the figures of animals either painted or carved, except thoſe 
of men, which were not allowed to be carved or emboſſed, though 
they might be painted, or drawn upon a plane, But neither the 
one nor the other were to be worſhipped, If his Lordſhip had 
_ conſulted Mr. Selden, whom he hath ſometimes quoted, he would 
| have found all this diſtinctly repreſented. De jure nat. & gent. 
apud Hebr. lib. xi. chap. 6, 7, 8, 9. There is no foundation there- 
fore for his new diſcoyery, that piture-worſhip came from the 7ewws 
OR Tr — 
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ſerve that they every-where diſcover the profoundeſt venera- 
tion for the deity ; they abound with the ſublimeſt ſentiments 
of his divine Majeſty, his incomparable perfections, his ſupreme 


dominion, and all-diſpoſing providence, and every-where ex- 
preſs an utter deteſtation of all idolatry and polytheiſm. Nor 


is this the ſpirit of their moral and devotional writings only, 


but of their hiſtorical too; the principal deſign of which is 
to promote the great ends of religion, by repreſenting the happy 


ſtate of their nation, when they adhered to the worſhip of 
God, and perſiſted in obedience to his laws, and the calami- 
ties and miſeries that befel them as a puniſhment for their de- 
fections and revolts. Their very poetry was vaſtly different 


from that of the heathen nations; not deſigned like theirs, to 
celebrate the praiſes, the amours, the exploits of their fictitious 


deities, but fitted to inſpire the nobleſt ideas of God, and 
containing the moſt elevated deſcriptions of his glory and per- 
fection. 
It is natural therefore to enquire whence comes this amazing 
difference between the Fews and the molt learned and civil- 
ized heathen nations in the knowlege and worſhip of the deity. 
It is his Lordſhip's own obſervation, that © without revelation 
© the belief of the unity of God could not be the faith of any 
&* one people, till obſervation and meditation, till a full and 
e yigorous exerciſe of reaſon, made it ſuch.” And again, he 


tells us, that the rational, the orthodox belief, was not eſta- 
* bliſhed, nor could be ſo, till the manhood of philoſophy*®.” 
How comes it then that the public acknowlegement and ado- 
ration of the one'true God, free from polytheiſm and idolatry, 


was the eſtabliſhed religion of the Jews only? Were they the 
only people who had reaſon in a full and vigorous exerciſe, 
and among whom philoſophy was arrived at its manhood ? If 
ſo, it is wrong to repreſent them as the Deiſtical Writers have 


frequently done, as the moſt ſtupid of the human race, a people 


ignorant and barbarous, as he and Mr. Hume calls them. Nor 
had he a right to laugh at Mr. Abbadie, who, he ſays, has re- 

preſented them as a nation of ſages and philoſophers *. s. It will 
be readily allowed, that the Fews were not of themſelves more 
wiſe and knowing, or better philoſophers than other nations, 


or that they made deeper obſervations *nd refleftions ; on the 


contrary, they were inferior to ſome of them in ſeveral branches 
of ſcience, We have all the reaſon therefore in the world to 
conclude, that, if left to themſelves, they would 1 Ie in- 


2 Vol. iv. p. 70. - r Ibid. p. Lb $4. * ol. iii, p. 283. 
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involved in the common polytheiſm and idolatry, as well as 
all the nations round them: And that it was owing only to 
their having had the advantage of an extraordinary revelation, 
and to their peculiar conſtitution, which was of divine origi- 
nal, and which had been confirmed by the molt illuſtrious at- 
| teſtations, that they became ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed. 

Lord Bolingbroke was very ſenſible how unfavourable this 
is to his cauſe, and therefore finds great fault with Mr, Locke 
for aſſuming that the belief and worſhip of the one true God 


 - was the national religion of the Maelites alone, and that it 


was their particular privilege and advantage to know the true 
God, and his true worſhip, whilſt the heathen nations were 
in a ſtate of darkneſs and ignorance. To take off the force 
of this ſeems to be the principal deſign of his third Eſſay, 
which is of the riſe and progreſs of monotheiſm *. But what 
he offers to this purpole is extremely trifling. He is forced quite 
to alter the true ſtate of the queſtion, and ſuppoſes Mr. Locke 
and the Chriſtian divines to afſert, that there was not any know- 
lege or worſhip of the true God in the world at all before the 
erection of the /raliti/h polity, and that all the nations, ex- 
cept the Jraclites, had been ignorant of the true God from the 
beginning. And then he argues, that this implies that the 
« Iſraelites were a nation from the beginning ;” and gravely 


aſks, © Were they fo, if we reckon from Adam, or even from 


6 Neah, or even from the vocation of their father Abraham *?” . 
Thus he frames a ridiculous hypotheſis for his adverſaries, and 


then endeavours to expoſe it: Whereas they maintain what he 


6 


thinks fit to deny, that the knowlege and worſhip of the true 
God was the original primitive religioa of mankind, derived 
from the firſt parents and anceſtors of the human race : But 


that before the time of Maſes the nations were generally lapſed 


Into polytheiſm and idolatry, which appears: from his own ac- 
knowlegement to have been the caſe, 
He affirms indeed, * it is plain that the knowlege of the one 
« true God would have been preſerved in the world, if no 
„ ſuch people as the Fews had ever been. And nothing can 
©. be more impertinent than the hypotheſis, that this people, 
the leaſt fit perhaps on many accounts that could have 
been choſen, was choſen to preſerve this knowlege. It was 
acquired, and it was preſerved independently of them among 
the heathen philoſophers. And it might have become, and 
« probab!y did become the national belief in countries un- 


. 
"Te 
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e Vol. iv, p. 187, & ſeq. N Ibid. P · 2335 
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e known to us, or even in thoſe who were fallen back into 
e jgnorance, before they appear in the traditions we have *.“ 
What an extraordinary way of talking is this! He argues from 
the ſuppoſed national belief of countries unknown to us, and 
of which he confeſſes we have no traditions extant, to ſhew 
that religion would have been preſerved in the world, if no 
ſuch people as the Fews had ever been. As to the heathen 
philoſophers, among whom, he ſays, the knowlege of the true 
God ſwas preſerved, it is certain, and he himſelf frequently 
owns it, that whatever knowlege ſome of them had this way, 
it was of little uſe to hinder the polytheiſm and idolatry of 
the people, and that inſtead of reclaiming them from it, they 
fell in with it themſelves, and even encouraged and adviſed the 
people to a compliance with the public laws and cuſtoms, by 
which polytheiſm was eſtabliſhed, 

Thus it appears, that after all the outcry and ridicule againſt 
the Zews as the unfitteſt people in the world to have the ſa- 
cred depoſit of the acknowlegement and adoration of the one 
true God committed to them, they were the only people con- 
cerning whom we have any proofs that they made a public 
national acknowlegement of this great principle, and amon 
whom 1 it was eſtabliſhed as the fundamental law of their tate 7. 
e It 

„ x Vol. wp. 29; | 

His Lordſhip ſhews a ſtrange onwillingneſs, & that the Jews. 
_ ſhould have the honour of having had the knowlege and worſhip 
of the true God among them, in a degree far ſuperior to other na- 
tions. Sometimes he inſinuateth, as ſome others of the Deiſlical 
Writers have done, that the Iſraelites borrowed it from the ER - 
tian, (though according to his own repreſentation of the caſe, this 
was among the Egyptains part of their ſecret doctrine, not com- 

municated to the vulgar) or from the Babylonians. And then the 
wonder will be how it came to paſs, that the knowlege and wor- 
ſhip of the one true God was preſerved among the 7ewvs, whilſt 
the Egyptians and Babylonians were immerſed in the moſt abſurd 
and fvpid idolatries. He thinks he might venture to affirm, that 
Abraham himſelf learned the orthodox faith, wiz. relating to the 
knowlege and worſhip of the one true God, in Egypt and 35 neigb- 
bouring countries (1). And he had ſaid the fre thing before (2). 
There cannot be a greater proof of unreaſonable prejudice than 
this. It is ſurmiſed not only without evidence, but againſt it, ſince 
nothing can be plainer from the account given us of Abraham, 
than that he knew and worſhipped the one true God before he came 
into Canaan at all, and therefore long before he went in:0 Egypt. 


(3) Vol, iv, f. aeg (3) Volt. P. 299 * 
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It is urged indeed, that their conſtitution. had little effect upon 
them. That “ their hiſtory is little elſe than a relation of 
their rebelling and repenting ; and theſe rebellions, not thoſe 
0 of particular men, ſurpriſed and hurried into diſobedience by 
» their paſſions, but national deliberate violations of the law, 
in defiance of the Supreme Being.“ But if we compare 
the hiſtory of the Jews with that of the heathen nations, we 
ſhall find a very remarkable difference between them. Not- 
withſtanding all the faults and defections of the former, and 
though they too often fell into idolatries and vicious practices 
in a conformity to the cuſtoms of the neighbouring countries, 
they again recovered from them, and returned to the acknow- 
legement and adoration of the one true God and him only, 
and often continned for a conſiderable number of years toge- 
ther in the profeſſion and practice of the true religion free 
from idolatry; of which there are many proofs in all the ages 
of their nation from the days of Maſes to the Babyloniſb capti- 
vity; during the time of their Judges, Kings, &c, as every one 
knows that is at all acquainted with their hiftory. This was 
_ owing to the revelation they enjoyed: They ſtill had recourſe 
to their law, and by that reformed themſelves, and returned 
to the pure worſhip of God according to that Jaw ; to which 
after the Babyloniſb captivity, in which they had ſuffered ſo 
much for their defections and revolts, they adhered more cloſely 
than ever, But among the heathen nations, even thoſe of them 


that were moſt Jearned and civilized, ſuch as the Grecians and 


Romans, all was one continued courſe of polytheiſm, and the 
moſt abſurd idolatries. Nor can we name any period of their 
hiſtory, in which they laid aſide the public polytheiſm, and 
returned to the acknowlegement and adoration of the one true 
God, and of him only. It muſt be faid therefore, that the 
Fewiſh hiſtory doth indeed furniſh plain proofs of what the 
author obſerves, the pronenels of mankind in all ages to poly- 
theiſm and idolatry, but it ſhews at the fame time, that by 

virtue of their peculiar conſtitution, the worſhip of God was 
maintained among them in a manner in which it was not in any 
other nation. And this affordeth a ſignal proof of the benefit 


Nor did he eam it from the c among whom idolatry had 
then made a conſiderable progreſs, as appears from Foſþ. xxiv. 2. 
And agreeable to this is the univerſal tradition of the Eaſt ; that he 


was the great reſtorer of the antient true religion, Which had ben 
corrupted With idolatry. 


: Vol. v. p. 156. — 
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of revelation, and how far ſuperior it is to the efforts of the 
wiſeſt law-givers and philoſophers. 

It appears then that the Moſaic conſtitution did anſwer very 
valuable ends. By this there was a people preſerved, among 
whom the knowlege and adoration of the one living and true 
God was maintained in a world over-run with ſuperſtition and 
idolatry; and to whom an admirable ſyſtem of laws was given. 
And notwithſtanding all that is ſaid about the people of {/rae! 
being ſhut up in a corner of the earth, they were placed in 
an advantageous ſituation, in the center of the then known 
world, between Egypt and Arabia on the one hand, and Syria, 
Chaldea, and Aria on the other, among whom the firſt great 
empires were erected, and from whence knowlege and learning 
ſcem to have been derived to the weſtern parts of the world. 
And they were alſo in the neighbourhood of Sidon and Tyre, the 
greateſt emporiums in the world, from whence ſhips went to 
all parts, even the moſt diſtant countries. Their peculiar con- 
ſtitution, whereby they were ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed from 
other nations, together with the extraordinary things God had 

done for them, had a natural tendency to put the neighbour- 
ing people upon enquiring into the deſign of all this, which 
would be apt to lead them to the adoration of the one true 
God, and into the knowlege of the true religion in its moſt. 
_ neceſſary and important principles, and to diſcover to them the 
folly and unreaſonableneſs of their own ſuperſtition and ido- 
 latry, That this was really part of the deſign which the divine 
_ wiſdom had in view in this conſtitution, and that there- 
fore it was intended to be of uſe to other nations beſides the 
people of {fraz!, plainly appears from many paſſages of Scrip- 
ture a. They were indeed kept diſtinct from other people, and 
it was neceſſary for wife ends they ſhould be ſo: But they 
were always ready to receive among them thoſe of other na- 
tions who worſhipped the one true God, though they did not 
conform to the peculiar rites of their polity. And in the moſt 
flouriſhing times of their ſtate, particularly in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, they had an extenſive dominion and cor- 
reſpondence. And afterwards they had frequent intercourſe 
with Egypt, Syria, Q Mria, Chaldea, and Perſia, And if we 
conſider what is related concerning the Queen of Sheba, and 
Hiram, King of Tyre, as well as the memorable decrees of Ne- 


2 See particularly Exid vii. 1 5. ix. 16. xiv. 4. Numb. xiv. 13 
14. 21. - Det. Iv. 6. 1 Kings viii. 41, 42, 43 PAL 304 
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buchadnez zar, King of Babylon, Darius the Mede, Cyrus, Da- 


rius Hyſtaſpes, and Artaxerxes, Kings of Perſia, the greateſt 


monarchs then upon earth, and who publiſhed to the world 
the regard and veneration they had for the Lord Jehevab, the 
God whom the Jews worſhipped, it is very probable that the 
fame of their laws, and the remarkable interpoſitions of pro- 

vidence on their behalf, ſpread far and wide among the na- 
tions, and contributed in more inſtances than is commonly ima- 
gined, to keep up ſome knowlege of the true God, the Maker 


and Lord of the univerſe, and to give ſome check to the pre- 
vailing idolatry, and to preſerve the antient patriarchal religion 


from being utterly extinguiſhed. To which it may be added, 
that in the latter times of their ſtate, vaſt numbers of the Jews 


were diſperſed through Egypt, Babylznia, Perſia, and other 


parts of the eaſt; and aſterwards through the Leſſer Aft a, and 


the ſeveral parts of the Roman empire: And they every-where | 
turned many of the Gentiles from the common idolatry and 


polytheiſm ; which the philoſophers were ſcarce able to effect 
in a ſingle inſtance. It appears then that the ſetting apart that 
people in ſo extraordinary a manner, the revelation that was 
given them, and the marvellous acts of divine providence to- 
wards chem, were fitted for having an extenſive effect for the 
advantage of other nations as well as their own, and actually 


had that effect in multitudes of inſtances. By this conſtitu- 
tion there was a light ſet up, ſhining in a dark place, to which 


other nations might have recourſe, And if inſtead of making 
uſe of it, as they ought to have done, they generally neglected 
it, and even hated and deſpiſed the eus for having a religion 
ſo oppoſite to their own, and condemning their ſuperſtitions 
and idolatries, the fault is to be charged upon themſelves, 


Who neglected thoſe means and helps, as they had done before 
the diſcoveries made to them by antient tradition, and which 
had been originally derived from revelation, and by the light 


of nature, and the works of creation and providence. Beſides 
this, what farther ſhews the great propriety and uſefulneſs of 
this peculiar conſtitution, and the revelation given to the people 
of Ifael is, that it had a great tendency to prepare the world 
for receiving that more perfect diſpenſation which was to ſuc- 
ceed it, and which was to be of a more general extent, and 


to be more univerſally diffuſed. The firſt harveſt of converts to 
Chriſtianity was among the 7ews and their proſelytes, of whom 
5 great 1 numbers were brought over to the Chriſtian faith. The 
fe Scriptucs Were Sener wy di per fed, nnd had ſpread the 


knowlegs 
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knowlege of God, and had raiſed an expectation of a glorious 


and divine perſon, by whom a new and moſt excellent diſpen- 
ſation was to be introduced, and the Gentiles were to be brought 


over, more generally than had hitherto been done, from their 
ſuperſtitions and idolatries, from their abominable vices and 
corruptions, to the pure worſhip of God, and the knowlege 
and practice of true religion. This glorious perſon was fore- 
told and deſcribed in the Jewiſh prophecies by many remark- 
able characters, which being accompliſhed in our Saviour, gave 

a moſt illuſtrious atteſtation to his divine miſſion. And theſe 
prophecies were kept more clear and diſtinct by being in the 


hands of a peculiar people as the depoſitaries of them: Whereas 
if they had been, like other traditions, left merely at large 
among the nations, they would probably in proceſs of time 


have been corrupted and loſt, and the teſtimony ang from 
them mult have fallen. 

Taping ail thefe conſiderations 40 her, it appears that the 
peculia: Zewijh economy anſwered many valuable and im- 


portant ends: And that therefore it was no way unworthy of 


the divine wiſdom to interpoſe i in an extraordinary manner to 
give a divine atteſtation to it. And that the miraculous facts, 


i really done, were every way ſufficient for this purpoſe, our 
author himſelf does not deny. On the contrary, he looks 


upon them to have been ſo ſtrong and convincing, that it 
Vvould have been impoſſible to reſiſt them; and he thinks the 


muſt have been ſufficient, if they had been really done, to 


have brought Over all mankind to the belief and acknow lege- 


ment of the one true God, not only in that age, but in all 
ſucceeding ages. His manner of exprefiing himſelf is remark- 
able, He ſays, that © the reviving and continuing the primi- 


live faith and worſhip by ſuch a ſeries ot revelations and 
© miracles among one people, would have made any revival 


of them unneceſſary among any other; becauſe they would 
64 have been more than ſufficient to continue them uncorru pted 


cover the whole world; not only till the vocation of .4brg- 
ec ham, four hundred years after the deluge, not only till the 


coming of the Meſſiah, two thouſand years after that, but even 
to this hour, and to the conſummation of all things b. . 
Not to inſiſt upon the great abſurdity of his ſuppoſing, that 
the miracles wrought among the //raelites ſo long after the 
vacation of Abraham, would have been ſuflicient to have kept 


a vol.! iv. p. 214. 
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the true religion uncorrupted till the vocation of Abraham, 
a blunder which could only have been owing to the moſt inex- 
cufable negligence in writing; I think it follows from his own 
_ conceſſions, that the miracles and other extraordinary methods 
made uſe of for the eſtabliſhment of the Maſaic cxconomy, 
were of ſuch a nature as to be well fitted to the end for which 
they were deſigned, the revival and eſtabliſhment of the wor- 
ſhip of the one true God, in oppoſition to idolatry and poly- 
theiſm. And though it be wrong to ſuppoſe, as he moſt ab- 

ſurdly does, that they muſt have eſtabliſhed it among all man- 
kind, and have prevented all deviations from it in all ages and 


nations; yet it will be acknowleged, that thoſe facts were of 
ſuch a kind as to have been ſufficient to convince all thoſe to 


whom they were known, that the Jaws in atteſtation to which 


they were wrought, were of a divine original. Accordingly the 


people of 1/rael, notwithſtanding their proneneſs to idolatry, 
and their obſtinate prejudices, were brought to ſubmit to thoſe 


laws as of divine authority, and to receive them as the rule of 
their polity. And though they fell off on ſeveral occaſions to 
a compliance with the idolatries of the neighbouring nations, 


which they mixeck with their own rites, yet the remembrance 
and belief of thoſe facts, which always continued among 
them, had mighty effects in every age of their ſtate, to bring 


them back to the true worſhip of God, and to an obedience - 
to their laws, And they have had a great effect ever ſince, 
 where-erer they have been believed, to fill men with a holy 

Fear of God, and with the moſt adoring thoughts of his di- 
vine unequalled majeſty and glory. This effect they continue 


to have among Chriſtians, and are like to have to the end of 
the world. e | = 


It is no juſt objection againſt the truth of the facts, that 
they come to us through the hands of the Jews, For what 


_ other teſtimony can be reaſonably deſired, or can the nature 


of the thing admit of, than the concurrent teſtimony of that 


people, to whom the laws were given, and among whom 


the facts were done? A teſtimony continued throughout all 


the ages of their nation, and appearing in all their records 


and monuments. The facts were done among themſelves ; 
and therefore in the nature of things could only be witneſſed 
by themſelves. If thoſe of any other nation had recorded 


them, they muſt have had their accounts from the people of 
| {irael. And if they had declared their belief of thoſe facts, 
and of the divine authority of thoſe laws, there would have 


* 1 5 been 
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been an equal pretence for rejecting their teſtimony, as for 
rejecting that of the Jews, But it is in truth very abſurd 
to make it an objection, that the accounts of theſe facts are 
tranſmitted to us by thole who were the only proper per- 
ſons to give an account of thoſe fats, and by whom alone 
thoſe accounts could have been originally given, if they had 
been true, If it be pretended, that the facts were feigned 
by them to do honour to their nation, it muſt be conſidered, 


that, as was before hinted, they are ſo circumſtanced, and 


mixed with ſuch diſadvantageous accounts of the temper and 
conduct of that people, as no man would have feigned who 
had their honour in view, or who had not a greater regard 
to the truth of the facts, than to the humouring and flat- 
tering that people. For it is plain, the facts might have been 


ſo contrived, if they had been fictitious, as to have ſaved 


the honour of their nation, and not to have given occaſion 


to the ſevere cenſures and reproaches which have been caſh 


upon them in all ages on that account. And what farther 
derives great credit to the relations of thoſe extraordinary and 
miraculous facts, is that the books in which they are con- 

tained, not only appear to have been written with an un— 
affected ſimplicity, and a ſincere impartia} regard to truth, 
mixed with a profound veneration for the Deity, but they 
contain the moſt remarkable predictions of future events, 
which it was impoſſible for any human ſagacity to foreſee; 
particularly relating to the future fates of that nation, the 
ſurpriſing revolutions they ſnould undergo, the calamities, cap- 


tivities, and deſolations that ſhould betall them, their being 

| ſcattered and diſperſed all over the face of the carth, andevery- 
where expoled to hatred, contempt and FEproach, and yet ſtill 
wonderſully preſerved as a diſtin& people, as we ſee they are 


at this day; notwithſtanding they have for ſo many ages loſt 
their genealogies, and been deprived of their moſt valued 
privileges, and fendered incapable of exerciſing their moſt ſo- 


lemn ſacred rites as preſcribed in their law, and without any 


prophets raiſed up among them, and acknowleged by themſelves 
to be ſuch, to ſupport their hopes. Theſe are things for 
which no parallel can be found in any other nation 85 
earth. So that the preſent ſtate of that people, in all reſpec 

ſo extraordinary, is a living proof of the truth and divinity of 
thole writmgs which contain an account of the laws that 
were originally given them, and of the wonderful facts by 
which thoſc laws were intorced and eſtabliſned. This is a proof 


ſtill 
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ſtill ſtronger to us, than it could have been in the ages ſoon 
after thoſe books were written, and affordeth one inſtance 
in which the evidence of thoſe facts, inſtead of being dimi- 
niſhed by time, has acquired new ſtrength and force. 

You will forgive the length of this letter, as I was willin 
to lay together in one view all that I thought neceſſary for 
clearing and eſtabliſhing the truth of the Mz/arc hiſtory again 
our author's objections, and which, if it be well ſupported, 
the divinity of thoſe laws, and of that conſtitution, follows 
with invincible evidence. 1 


2 


divinely inſpired. A ſummary of his objeftions againſt 
their divine original and authority. His charge againſt 
the Scriptures, as giving mean and unworthy ideas of 


 "EETTELAKE. 


| The excellent nature and tendency of the Moſaic Mit. 
ings and the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament. Lord 


Bolingbroke 7reats it as blaſphemy to ſay that they are 


God conſidered at large. The repreſentations be him- 


ſelf gives of God and of his providence, fſhewn to be 
unworthy, and of the worſt conſequence, Concerning 


God's being repreſented in Scripture as entering into 


covenant with man. The pretence of his being deſcrib- 


ed as a tutelary God to Abraham, and to the people of 


_ Iſrael, and of his being degraded to the meaneſt offices 
and employments, diſtinfily examined. The paſſages in 


ich bodily paris ſeem to be aſcribed to God, not de- 


ſigned to be taken in a literal ſenſe. The Scripture it- 


ſelf ſufficiently guards againſt a wrong interpretation of 


thoſe paſſages.' In what ſenſe human paſſions and affec- 
tions are attributed to the Supreme Being. A remark- 


able paſſage of Mr. Collins 20 this purpoſe, 


1 K. 


IE defign of my laſt Letter was to vindicate the truth 


and credit of the Maſaic Hiſtory, and of the extraor- 


dinary facts there related. And if that hiſtory be admitted 


as 


true, the divine original and authority of the Maſaic con- 
| ſitution is eſtabliſhed. But beſides the external proofs ariſing 
from the extraordinary and miraculous facts, whoſoever with 


an unprejuiced mind looks into the Revelation itſelf as con- 


tained in the ſacred writings of the Old Teſtament, may ob- 


{erve remarkable internal characters, which demonſtrate its ex- 


cCellent 
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cellent nature and tendency, At preſent I ſhall obſerve, that 
we are there taught to form the worthieft notions of God, of 
his incomparable perfections, and of his governing providence, 
as extending over all his works, particularly towards mankind, 
We are at the ſame time inſtructed in the true ſtate of our 
own caſe, as we are weak, dependent, guilty creatures, and 
are directed to place our whole hope and truſt in God alone, 
and to refer all to him, as our chiefeſt good, and higheſt end; 
to be thankful to him for all the good things we enjoy, and 


do be patient and reſigned to his will under all the affliftive 
events that befal us. Our moral duty i is there ſet before us 


im its juft extent, The particulars of it are laid down in plain 
and expreſs precepts, inforced upon us in the name and by 
the authority of God himſelf, whoſe love of righteouſneſs, 
goodneſs, and purity, and juſt deteſtation of vice and wicked. 
neſs, is repreſented in the ſtrongeſt manner. Thoſe ſacred 
writings every-where abound with the moſt encouraging de- 
clarations of his orace and mercy towards the truly penitent, 
and with the moſt awful denunciations of his juſt diſpleaſure 
againſt obſtinate preſumptuous tranſgreſſors. And the import- 
ant leſſon which, runs through the whole is this, that we are 
to make the pleaſing and ſerving God the chief buſineſs of 
our lives, and that our happineſs conſiſteth in his favour, 
which is only to be obtained in the uniform practice of piety 
and virtue. | 
SBnueh evidenely is the nature ant tendency of the ſacred 
writings of the old Teſtament. But very different is the re- 
preſentation made of them by Lord Bolin inghrake. Not content 
with endeavouring to Gef the credir of the hiſtory, he hath 
by arguments drawn from the nature of the revelation itſelf 
contained in the 72wiſh Scriptures, uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
ſhew, that it is abfolutely unworthy of God: That ** there 
« are marks of an human original in thoſe books, which point 
© out plainly the fraud and the impoſture®*.” And that “ it 
« js no leſs than blaſphemy to aſſert them to be divinely i — 
« ſpired 5.” 
'The obj ections he has advanced 2oainft che Scriptures of the 
Old 2 — and efpecially againſt the Maſaic writings, are 
principall/ theſe that follow: 
. That th :ey give the moſt unworthy ideas of the supreme 
wg: They dzgrade him to the meaneſt offices and employ 


Vol. ii. p. 288. d Ibid. p. 299: : 
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ments, and attribute to him human paſſions, and even the worſt 
of human imperfections. 

2. Some of the laws there given are abſolu tely contrary to 
the law of nature, which is the law of God, and therefore 
cannot be of divine original. He inſtanceth par ticularly ; in the 
command for extirpating the Canaanites, and for puniſhing 
idolaters with death. 

3. The firſt principle of the law of M, 1 is inſociability; | 
and it took the Jews out of all moral — to the reſt a 
mankind. 

4. There are ſeveral paſſages in the Moſaic writings which 
are falſe, abſurd, and unphiloſophical: As particularly the ac- 
count there given of the creation of the world, and the fall of 


| man. 


z. The ſanctions of the law of Meſes were wholly of a tem- 
por al nature, and were contrived and fitted to humour and gra- 
tify the appetites and paſſions; without any regard to a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 

Theſe are the principal objections urged by Lord Bolingbroke 
againſt the divine authority of the Scriptures of the Old Teſ- 
tament, and particularly of the books of Mo/es, There are 
ſome other ſmaller exceptions, which I ſhall take notice of as 
they come in my way. 


1. The firſt claſs of objections relateth to the mean and un- 
wor thy repreſentations that are made to us in Scripture of 
the Supreme Being. It hath always been accounted one of 
the diſtinguiſhing excellencies of the ſacred writings, that they 
abound with the moſt juſt and ſublime deſcriptions of the 
Deity, which haye a mavifeſ tendency to raiſe our minds to 
the moſt worthy and exalted conceptions of his divine majeſty, 


and his incomparable excellencies and perfections. Our author 
himſelf thinks fit to acknowlege, that“ there are many paſ- 
&« ſages in Scripture, which give moſt ſublime ideas of he 


* 


the methods of his providence e. ” If therefore there be any 


paſſages which, literally taken, ſeem to be unworthy of God, 
they ought, by all the rules of candour and fair criticiſm, to 
De interpreted in a conſiſtency with theſe; ſince it cannot be 


vel. in p.99.—Vol. ir. p. 463 


majeſty of the Supreme Being :” And that the conceptions 
which the 7ews entertained of the Supreme Being were 

_ & very orthodox in the eye of reaſon; and their Pſalmiſts, and 
ce their prophets, trained their imaginations to expreſs me 
1% moſt elevated ſentiments of God, and of his works, and of 


reaſon- 
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112 A View of the DznsTICAL Writers: Let. 29. 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that thoſe whoentertained ſuch noble and 
ſublime ſentiments of the Divinity, ſhould at the ſame time, as 
he would perſuade us they did, torm the meaneſt and unwor- 


thieſt conceptions of him. 


But let us conſider the particulars of his charge ; and it 
amounts in effect to this: That the Scriptures degrade the 
Supreme Being, by repreſenting him as deſcending to the 
meaneſt offices and employments: And that they attribute to 
him human paſſions, and even the worlt of human imper- 
fections. . 

As to the firſt part of the charge, the degrading the divine 
majeſty to the meaneſt, the unworthieſt, offices and employ- 
ments, he obſerves, that according to the Moſaic account, 
the Supreme Being condeſcended to be the tutelary God of _ 
« Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and under this character he 
« acted a part which a ſenſible heathen, not tranſported by 
« preſumptuous notions of his own importance, nor by the 
* impudence of enthuſiaſm, would have thought too mean 
& and too low for any of his inferior Gods or Demons“. 
This objection he frequently repeats in various forms. He in- 
troduces one of the heathen ſages as alleging that among 
% the Moſaic ſuperſtitions there was one, which could be 


0 charged neither on the Egyptians, nor any other heathen na- 

« tion, and which ſurpaſſed the moſt extravagant of their; 
and this was, that the Supreme Being is repreſented as 

having taken upon him a name which was a very magnificent 

«© one indeed, and ſuch as might denote the Supreme Being, bot 

% ſtill a name by which he might be diſtinguiſhed as the tute- 

| © lary God of one family firſt, and then of one nation particu- 


« jarly, and almoſt excluſively of all others*.” But there is 


no 0 pgs where he puſhes this objection more ſtrongly than 


p. 463 of vol. iv. where he obſerves, that © the eternal 


« 25 infinite Being is repreſented in the Jewiſh hiſtories, and 


„in the whole ſyſtem of their religion, as a local tutelar 
« Deity, carried about in a trunk, or reſiding in a temple; 
1 as an ally, who had entered into covenant with their fathers; 


« as a king, who had actually held the reins of their govern». 


« ment; and as an induſtrious magiſtrate, who deſcended into 


all the particulars of religious and civil adminiſtration, ven 


« jnto the moſt minute and meaneſt. Thus were the Zews 
% 2ccuſtomed to familiarize themſelves with the Supreme Be- 
* jag, and to imagine that he familiarized with them, and to 


Vol. iii. p. 304. vol. i iv. p. 34. cy FRED 
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0 figure him to themſelves receiving their facrifices, and liſten- 


ing to their prayers, ſometimes at leaſt, as groſly, as Lucian 
« repreſents Zupiter.” He ſeems to think the heathens were 
in the right, when they blamed the Jews for © bringing the 
« firſt and only God too near to man, and making him an 
« actor immediately and perſonally as it were in the creation 


« and government of the world f.” And he had before ob- 


ſerved, that according to the Scripture, ** the correſpondence 
«© between God and man was often immediate, and even in- 
« timate and familiar with his elect, and with ſuch purified 
„ fouls as were prepared for it. And that the whole tenor of 
the ſacred writings repreſented the Supreme Being in fre- 
* quent conferences with his creatures, God covenanting and 


“making bargains with man, and man with God; God hold- 


ing the language of man, reaſoning, arguing, expoſtulating, 
in a very human manner, animated by human affections, and 
*« appealing to human knowlege s. 


Before I enter on a particular diſcuſſion of what his Lord- 


ſhip hath here offered, it is proper to obierve, that though in 
a paſſage juſt now cited, the eus ſeem to be blamed for bring- 
ing the Supreme Being 00 near to man, and ſuppoſing him to 
be an actor immediately, and as it were perſonally, in the 


government of the world ; yet he elſewhere finds fault with 
the heathen philoſophers for excluding the Monad or Supreme 
Unity from the creation and government of the world, and 
baniſbing him almoſt intirely from the Syſtem of his works, 


whereby he became in ſome ſort a non-entity, an abſtract or 
notional being®. And he cenſures them for © imaging a di - 
vine monarchy, on a human plan, the adminiſtration of 


** which was not carried on by the immediate agency of God 


© himſelf, but mediately, as in terreſtrial monarchies, by that 
of inferior agents, according to the ranks and provinces al- 


4 Jotted them i.” And to this notion he thinks a conſiderable 
“part of the heathen idolatry | is to be aſcribed.” It is hard 
to know what idea this writer would have us form of the di- 


vine government. On the one hand, he ſeems to think it a 


demeaning the majeſty of the Supreme Being to ſuppoſe him 


to act immediately and perſonally as it were in the government 


ol the world: And on the other hand, he will not allow, that 
the divine adminiſtration is carried on mediately by the miniſtry 


of inferior 1 And if God does not govern the world, 


1 Vol, ip. 463. C [bid p. 155. = b Ibid. p. 46. 
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114 AA View of the Drisrical Writers. Let. 29 
either by his own perſonal immediate agency, or by that of 
ſubordinate agents and inſtruments, it cannot eaſily be con- 
ceived in what ſenſe he can be ſaid to govern the world at al}, 
Indeed any one that impartially conſiders the ſeveral paſſages 
above-mentioned, relating to the Jeuiſb Scriptures, and many 
others of the like kind, which occur in Lord . Bolingbroke”; 
writings, and compares them with the ſcheme which he him- 
ſelf hath' advanced, and of which an account was given in the 
eighth Letter, will be apt to think that the real original ground 
of his prejudices againſt the ſacred writings is this: That they 
every-where repreſent God as intereſting himſelf in the affairs 
of men, Whereas he looks upon it to be unworthy of the di- 
vine majeſty to ſuppoſe that he now concerneth himſelf about 
them, or exerciſeth any care with reſpect to the individuals of 
the human race. And ſince he aſſerts, that * the moſt ele- 
«rated of finite intelligent beings are not a jot nearer to the 
Supreme Intelligence than the loweſt *,” he muſt, upon his 
ſcheme, think it as unbecoming the majeſty of God to exerciſe 
any ſpecial care towards the higheſt of the angelical beings, or 
whatever inhabitants there may be in any part of this vaſt uni- 
verſe, as towards the individuals of mankind. This ſcheme is 
not only, as was ſhewn before, of a moſt pernicious tendency, 
and maniteſtly ſubverſive of all religion and the fear of God, 
but at the bottom argueth, notwithſtanding all its glorious 
preteiices, very diſhonoorable\and unworthy conceptions of the 
Supr eme Being. For either it ſuppoſeth him to be not preſent 
to the creatur es he hath made, which is to deny the immenſ* ty 
of his effence, or that if he be preſent, he hath not a certain 
knowlege of them, and of their actions and affairs, and con- 
ſequently! is not omnifcient : Though our author himſelf ſays, 
It may be demonſtrated, that the All-perfect Being mult be 
„ omniſcient, as well as ſelf-exiſtent !.” Or that if he hath a 
perfect knowlege of the actions and affairs of his reaſonable 
creatures, yet he is abſolutely indifferent about them, whether 
they obey his laws or not, whether good or evil, virtne or 
vice, be ppineſs or miſery, prevail in the moral world. This 
muſt be owned: to be very well ſuited to the character of an 
Egicurean deity, whoſe happineſs conſiſteth in an eternal indo- 
lence, and who is ſuppoſed to be of a nice and delicate con- 
ſtitution, unable to bear the noiſe, the clamours, and confu- 
ſion, of this lower world, but is no- way conſiſtent with the idea 
of the Infinitely perfect Bring. How much nobler is che idca 
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that is given us of the Deity in the Holy Scriptures ! Where 
he is repreſeated as filling heaven and earth with his preſence, 


and exerciſing a conſtant inſpection over all his creatures, and 


all their actions, as diſpoſing and ordering all events, without 


diſtraction or confuſion, in ſuch a manner, as in the final iſſue 


of things to provide for the happineſs of thoſe that ſincerely 
obey him, and go on in the practice of righteouſneſs and vir- 
tue, and to manifeſt a juſt diſpleaſure againſt thoſe who obſti- 


nately perſiſt in an impertinent courſe of vice and wickedneſs ; 
and in a word, as governing the world, and all. the orders of. 
beings in it, with infinite wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and equity, 


and with the ſame almighty facility with which he created 
them ! Such an idea of God is not only of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to the intereſts of religion and virtue in the world, but 


is infinitely more auguſt and noble in itſelf, and more conform 


able to the higheſt notions we can form of infinite perfection, 
than that which this writer would ſubſtitute in its ſtead. 
I ſhall not add any thing here to what was offered in my 


eighth Letter, concerning a particular providence as extend- 


ing even to the individuals of the human race. If providence 
doth not interpoſe in human affairs at all, it cannot be ex- 
pected that God ſhould at any time communicate extraordi- 


nary diſcoveries and revelations of his will to mankind. But 
if, as hath been ſhewn, providence doth concern itſelf even 
for individuals, and for promoting human happineſs, in a way 


conſiſtent with moral agency, it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 


that it may pleaſe God to make diſcoveries and revelgtions of 
his will, for promoting the knowlege and practice of religion 
and virtue in the, world, and that he may communicate ſuch 


diſcoveries to particular perſons, or to larger communities, in 
ſuch a way as may beſt anſwer the intentions of his wife and 


holy providence, of which he muſt be allowed to be the pro- 
pereſt judge. And if he ſeeth fit to make ſuch revelations of 
bis will, they muſt be communicated in ſuch a manner as is ac- 
commodated to human underſtandings, and fitted to work upon 


human affections; and therefore if they be addreſſed to men 


in a way of reaſoning, arguing, and expoſiulating it would 
be abſurd to make this an objection, as this writer ſeems to do, 
ſince there is nothing in this, but what is wiſely ſuited to the 
end we may ſuppoſe the Supreme Wiſdom and Goodneſs to 


have had in view in giving ſuch revelations. 
le repreſents it as altogether unworthy of the Supreme Be- 


ing to ſuppole him to enter into covenant with man: And in 
order to expoſe this, he is pleaſed to repreſent” it under the 
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mean idea of God's making bargains with man, or man with 
God. But if we conſider what is really intended by it, we 
ſhall find, that a covenant in this caſe is properly to be un- 
derſtood of a conditional promiſe, whereby bleſſings and be- 
nefits are promiſed on God's part, and duties required on ours: 
It is a law of God enjoining obedience, with a promiſe or 
promiſes annexed to it, by which God condeſcendeth to oblige 
himſelf to confer certain benefits upon his creatures, the {ub- 
jects of his moral government, if they fulfil and obey the in- 
junctions he hath laid upon them, and comply with the terms 
| Which he hath appointed. And conſidered in this view, it is 
| ſo far from being a juſt objection againſt the ſacred writings, 
| that it may be regarded as their great excellency, and what 
ſhould mightily recommend them to our eſteem, that God is 
there repreſented as dealing with man in a way of covenant; | 

that is, in a way admirably ſuited to us as we are reaſonable 
efrcatures, moral agents. By this God doth not diveſt himſelf 
g of his character and authority as our ſupreme univerſal Lord. 
1 le hath an undoubted right to give laws to his creatures, and 
lay what commands or injunctions upon them he ſceth fit, in 
a way of abſolute ſovereignty, without bringing himſelf under 
any promiſes and engagements; but he condeſcendeth in his 
marvellous wiſdom and goodneſs to encourage and animate 
our obedience by expreſs promiſes and aſſurances of his grace 
and favour; and we on our parts bring ourſelves under the 
moſt ſolemn engagements, which bind us more ſtrictly to our 
duty by our own expreſs conſent, than which no way of deal- | 
ing with us can have a greater tendency to promote our com- 
fort, and the intereſts of religion and virtue in the world. 
As to the particular covenant made with Abraham, and God's 
engaging, as he loves to exprels it, to be a #utelary God to him; 
this put into other wards ſignifies no more than this, that it 
_ pleaſed God to grant to this excellent perſon expreſs promiſes 
of his ſpecial grace and favour, upon condition of his faith and 
obedience ; and particularly, that he promiſed to give the land 
of Canaan to his deſcendants, and that from him ſhould pro- 
ceed that glorious perſon, who had been promiſed from the be- 
ginning, and who was actually to come into the world in the 
fulneſs of time, and in whom all the families of the earth 
were to be bleſſed. This covenant made with Abraham was 
not only proper, as it was a diſtinguiſhing mark of the divine 
favour and goodneſs to a perſon, who was an eminent example 
of piety and virtue, and the fame of whoſe excellent qualities 

is ſpread all over the Eaſt, even to this day, but as it made a 
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part of a glorious ſcheme which the divine wiſdom had in . 


view, and which was to be accompliſhed in the fitteſt ſeaſon, 
and to be of extenſive benefit to mankind. So that this par- 


ticular covenant was really intended! in a ſubſerviency to the 


general good. 

With regard to the covenant made with the people of rael 
at Horeb, the deſign of it was to erect a ſacred polity, the fun- 
damental'article of which was the acknowlegement and adora- 


tion of the one true God, the Maker and Governor of the 


world, free from all idolatry and polytheiſm. This tranſaction 
was carried on with a majeſty and ſolemnity becoming the 


great Lard of the univerſe, and which tended to inſpire the 
profoundeſt veneration for him, and for the laws he was pleaſed 


to promulgate, And at the ſame time it was Wiſely ordered, 
that the people ſhould bind themſelves by their own expreſs 
conſent, and ſclemn ſtipulation, to receive that conſtitution, 


and obey thoſe laws. The moral laws given to that people 


were excellent : The judicial laws juſt and equitable : The 
ceremonial laws were inſtituted for wiſe reaſons, ſome of which 
we are able to aſſign at this diſtance; and there is no doubt to 


be made, that if we were well acquainted with the circume 
ſtances of that time and people, we ſhould be convinced of the 
great propriety of my of thoſe ceremonious injunctions, 
le particularly to account for. Our 
author talks of the prieſt's wearing a ridiculous cap and 5 reaſte 
Plate, fringes, and bells, and thinks it abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
 fuch trifles as theſe were the inflitutions of drovine wifuom m. 
But it was wiſely ordered under that conſtitution, that aothing 
; relating to divine, worſhip ſhould be left to their OWn inven- 
tion. It was judged proper to give them rules deſcending 
even to minute particulars, and to confine them to thoſe rules, 
the more effectually to hinder them from deviating into endleſs 


which now we are not a 


ſuperſtitions. The particulars referred to contributed to pro- 


| mote order and decency in the externals of religious ſervice; 
nor was there any thing in the Jewi/b inſtituted rites abſurd, 
indecent, ridiculous, or impure, as were many of the rites in 


uſe among the Pagan nations. 
As to God's being a tutelary Deity to the people of Iſrael, : 


this, if ſtripped of the form of expreſſion which he has choſen 


in order to ridicule it, only ſignifies, that God was pleaſed to 


make ſpecial revelations and diſcoveries of his will to that peo- 


ple, and to 5 them holy and excellent laws, at the ſame 
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time promiſing, if they obeyed thoſe laws, to grant them his 
ſpecial protection, to hononr them with great privileges and 
advantages, and to make them happy in the effects of his grace 
and favour; and threatening, if they proved obſtinate and 
diſobedient, to inflict upon them awful puniſhments, the tokens 
of his righteous diſpleaſure. And that there is any thing in 
this unbecoming the wiſe and righteous Lord and Governor 
of the world, ſuppoſing him to concern himſelf in human af— 
fairs, this writer has not proved, except confident aſſertions 
muſt paſs for proofs. And as to his being the King of Hrael, 
this is not to be underſtood as if he did not ſtill continue to be 
the univerſal Sovereiga and Lord of all mankind. He was 
never regarded as having diveſted himſelf of that character. 
No-where is his univerſal dominion and governing providence, 
as extending to all his creatures, and eſpecially to the whole 
human race, more {ſtrongly aſſer "ted, or more nobly deſcribed, 
than in the 7ewib Ser! iptures. But it pleaſed him, for wiſe 
purpoſes, to erect a peculiar conſtitution among the people of 
Jjrae!, according to which he condeſcended to be, in a ſpecial 
ſenſe, their King and Sovereign, And what we are to under- 
| ſtand by it is properly this, That he gave them laws at the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of their polity, which were to be the rule 
of their ſtate, and by which they were to be governed; and 
upon their obſervance of which the preſervation of their na- 
tional pr ivileges depende+; and that he raiſed up judges and 
governors, who were to rule them in his name, and as by his 

authority, and to be the leaders and generals of their armies, 
for delivering them from their enemies and oppreſſors: And 
| he was plea [ed alſo to give them direction in matters of great 
and public moment, by the oracle of Urim and Thummim, 
which was by his appointment eſtabliſhed among them for that 
purpoſe, There was nothing in all this but what was wiſely 
ſuited ro the nature and deſign of that; particular conſtitution, 
and tended to confirm and eſtabliſh that people in the belie! 
and adoration of the one true God, and to exhibit a glorious 
tenſi5ic proof of his governing providence among them, But 
the theocracy was never definned to ſuperſede the office and 
anthority of the ordinary magiſtrates, as this writer ſeems ta 
inſinuate, by telüng us, that under that coaltitution God 
„ acted as an induſtrious magiſtrate, who deſcended into all 
the particulars ot religious 400 Civil adminiſtration, even into 
the molt minute and meaneli,” For though the laws were 


originally given by God, the execution of thoſe laws was or- 


dinarily velted i in the mogittrates appointed tor that purpole, 
- „ 06 
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and choſen by the people in their ſeveral tribes. 80 they were 
in the days of Meſes, and under the judges, when the people 
were more properly and immediately under the adminiſtration 
of the theocrac). 


But it is farther urged, that God is repreſented i in the Jewiſh 


Scriptures as a local Deity, reſiding and dwelling in a temple, 
or carried about by the Levites in a wooden cheſt or trunk. The 
author ſeems fond of this obſervation, for he has it over three 
or four times on different occaſions. But by this reflection he 
has expoſed himſelf rather than the Jews. That people, in- 
ſtructed by their Scriptures, had nobler notions of the Deity, 
than to be capable of imagining, that the Lord of the uni- 


verſe, who, they were taught to believe, made and governeth | 


the world, and filleth heaven and earth, was (hut up and con- 
fined in a wooden Cheſt. It is true, that the more effectually 
to preſerve that people from idolatry, and to impreſs and affect 
their minds with a lively ſenſe of God's ſpecial preſence among 
them, there was one ſacred place appointed, the tabernacle 
firſt, and temple afterwards, which was peculiarly dedicated to 
bis ſolemn worſhip and ſervice. There their molt ſolemn acts 
of devotion were to be performed. And there was the ark 
or facred cheſt he ſpeaks of, in which were depoſited the tables 
of the original covenant between God and them : There alſo 


was a cloud of glory, the majeſtic ſymbol of God's immediate 


preſence. It cannot be reaſonably denicd, that God may, if 
he thinks fit, give illuſtrious exhibitions of his divine preſence 
and majeſty by a viſible external glory and ſplendor, in cer- 
tain places, or on certain occaſions, Bat it doth hot follow, 
that he is@therefore a limited Being, or that his eitence is cir- 
cumſcribed, or confined to that particular place, where it 


pleaſeth him thus peculiarly to manifeſt his ſpecial preſence. 5 
How far the 1/raelites were from forming ſuch mean notions 
of the Divinity as this writer is pleaſed to inſinuate, we have 


an authentic proof in the admirable prayer offered up by Slo- 
2297 at the dedication of the temple, in the name and preſence 


ok all the people; in which he addreſſeth himſelf to God in 
that noble manner: Hut will Cod indeed dwell on the earth? 
| Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, 


bw 3 leſs this d which I have brilded. ? 1 Kings viii. 27. 
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It has often given me great pleaſure to reflect upon what 
every one that impartially conſiders the Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament muſt be ſenſible of, that the Jews, if they governed 
themlelves by- their ſacred Writings, were inſiroQted, in their 


dea 
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ideas of God, to unite the moſt incomprehenſible greatneſs and 
majeſty, and the moſt marvellous grace and condeſcenſion: To 
regard him as filling heaven and earth with the immenſity of 
his preſence, and yet as vouchſafing to grant viſible tokens and 
ſymbols of his ſpecial preſence among them by his ark and 
temple: As humbling himſelf even in beholding the things that 
are done in heaven, and yet as regarding the things that 
are done in the eartb. They acknowleged the glorious hoſts 
of angels as the attendants of the divine majeſty, the bleſſed mi- 
niſters of his power and wiſdom ; but ſtill as infinitely inferior, 
and even chargeable with folly before him : And inſtead of rect. 
ing them into Deities, and adoring them as the heathens did, 
they called upon them to join with men in worſhipping and 
adoring the ſupreme univerſal Lord. They were ready to 
cry out with a devout admiration in the contemplation of God's 
unequalled dignity and glory, Hho in the heavens can be com- 
fared unto tbe Lord? What is man that thou art mindful of 
im? But they did not under this pretence repreſent him as 
taking no notice of men, or their concernments. They con- 
| fidered him as infinitely raiſed above the higheſt of his crea- 
tures, yet not negleCting or deſpiſing the meaneſt : That his 
name is exalted above all bleſſing and praiſe, and yet he hath 
a gracious regard to our prayers and praiſes, if offered up from 
ſincere and upright hearts. Thus they were taught in Scrip- 
ture to celebrate and adore his matchleſs grace and condeſcend- 
ing goodneſs, without impairing the ſplendor and glory of his 
Infinite majeſty. And accordingly in the patterns of devotion 
that are ſet before us in Scripture, we may obſerve the moſt | 
adoring thoughts, the moſt ſublime conceptions, of God's un- 
ſearchable greatneſs, and ſupreme dominion, and ſpotleſs puri- 
ty; and the moſt humbling ſenſe of human weakneſs, guilt, 
and unworthineſs, mixed with an ingenuous confidence. | in | his 
infinite grace and ſovereign mercy. 
Thus I have conſidered pretty largely that part of the ob- 
jection, which chargeth the Scriptures with degrading the Deity 
to mean and unworthy offices and employments ; and ſhall now 
take ſome notice of the other part of the charge, viz. That 


the Scriptures aſcribe to him bodily parts, aud human paſſions _ 


and affections, and even thoſe of the worſt kind. 

With reſpect to the former, he obſerveth, That the 7ewiſh 

Scriptures aride to God © not only corporeal appearances, 

but corporeal action, and all the inſtruments of it, eyes, 

ears, mouth, hands, and feet. — And that they are apt in 

. pany places to make thoſe who read tacm reprefent the 
a rel Supreme 
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« Supreme Being to themſelves like an old man looking out 
« of the clouds n.“ He ſays, * the literal ſignification of ſuch 


* expreſſions is abominable.“ And he ridicules thoſe who 


throw what he calls a flimſy allegorical veil over them, as hav- 
ing /tolen it from the wardrobe of Epicurus. But the ridicule 
lights upon himſelf, who I believe is the firſt man that would 
have thought of having recourſe to Epicurus to interpret the 


ſenſe of Moſes. There needs no more than common atten- 
rion, and a comparing the Scripture with itſelf, to be con- 


vinced that it is incapable of the abſurd interpretation he would 
put upon thoſe paſſages He obſerves indeed, that * images 
taken from corporeal ſubſtance, from corporeal action, and 
« from the inſtruments of it, cannot give us notions in any 


degree proper of God's manner of being, nor of that di- 
vine unconceivable energy in which the action of God con- 
„ ſiſts. Nor are thoſe expreſſions of hands, feet, eyes, and 


ears, when aſcribed to God in Scripture, deſigned to ſignify 


either the manner of his being, or of his divine energy, con- 


cerning which there are many noble expreſſions in the ſacred 


writings, which have an admirable ſublimity in them; but 
by an eiſy metaphor underſtood by all the world, hands ſig - 
nify power, eyes and ears ſignify knowlege. And whereas he 
adds, that“ they cannot exalt, they muſt debaſe our concep- 

tions, and accuſtom the mind inſenſibly to confound divine 
„ with human ideas and notions, God with man.” The an- 
ſwer is obvious, That ſufficient care is taken in the holy Scrip- 


tures to prevent this by furniſhing us with the moſt ſublime 


ideas of the Divinity that can poſſibly enter into the human 
mind. God's incomprehenſible majeſty, his immenſe great- 
| nels, his almighty power, the infiniteneſs of his underſtand- 
ing, his omnipreſence, are frequently repreſented and deſcribed 
in ſo admirable a manner, as ſhews with the laſt degree of 
evidence, that the expreſſions which ſeem to aſcribe bodily 
parts and members to him cannot be underſtood in a groſs lite- 


ral ſenſe. Our author himſelf, aſcribing motives to God, ob- 


ſerves, that © we mult ſpeak of God after the manner of men o. 
And indeed we muſt either not ſpeak of God at all, or we 
muſt ſpeak of him in ways of expreſſion, originally derived 
from ſomething relating to our own bodies or minds, This 


writer elſewhere inſinuates, that we reſemble God no more in 


our ſouls than we do in our bodies; and that to ſay his in- 
tellet | is like ours, is as bad as the anchropomorphitesF. 80 
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that, according to him, expreſſions drawn from the faculties 
of the ſoul, are as improper as thoſe drawn from the members 
of the body. Thus under pretence of a profound veneration 
for the Deity, we muſt not ſpeak of God at all, as ſome of 
the antient philoſophers thought it unlawful to name him, or 
to worſhip him, except in ſilence, Yea, we mult not ſo much 
as think of him; for our ideas of God fall no doubt infinitely 
ſhort of his real majeſty and glory, as well as our expreſſions. 
But it may be obſerved, that this forward cenſurer falls into 
that way of talking himſelf which he finds fault with in the 
holy Scriptures. He repreſents God as ſpeaking to men by the 
law of nature: He calls it the voice of God, and the word of 


God. He ſpeaks of the hands of God", and of his ſeeing all 
things. And though he repreſents the aſcribing ideas to God 
as no leſs improper, and even profane, than the aſcribing hands 


and feet to him, yet on ſeveral occaſions he talks of the divine 
ideas. 

But he farther urges, that the Scriptures W to God 
human affections and paſſions, and even thoſe of the worſt 


kind: That“ they impute ſuch things to the divinity as would 
be a diſprace ta humanityr :” That © the Jewsy/b ſyſtem 


| « 


contained ſuch inſtances of partiality in love and hatred, of 


% furious anger, and unrelenting vengeance, in a long ſeries of 


0 


arbitrary judgments, as no people on earth but this would 
have aſcribed, I do not ſay to God, but ta the worſt of 
t thoſe monſters, who are ſuffered or ſent by God, for a ſhort 
time, to paniſh the iniquities of men 5,” To the ſame pur- 
poſe he afterwards obſerves, that according to the repreſenta- 


c 


| a 


tions made in Scripture, God “ loves with partiality, his mercy 


Ce 


is arbitrary, and depends on mere will —And towards man- 
kind his anger is often turious, his hatred inveterate, his 


„ vengeance unrelenting : But when the wicked repent of 
44 


their ſins, he repents ſometimes of bis ſcver ity.” And then 


he aſks, © What a deſcription is this of the All- perfect Be- 


„ ing f” But this deſcription is his own, and is founded upon 


a groſs miſrepreſentation of the true intention and deſign of 


the facred writings. As to loving with partiality, if by that 


be meant his favouring. and diftinguiſhing ſome with greater 
priviieges and advantages, and giving them more valuable 
means of improvement than others; nothing can be more evi; 


dent than tha this has been often and ſtill is done in the 


courſe of his providence. Nor is this any more to be found 


. 299. vol. v. P. 515. 
. . tault 
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fault with than his making different ſpecies of beings, ſome 


vaſtly tranſcending others in their faculties, and capacities for 
happineſs. He is the abſolute Lord and diſpenſer of his own 
_ gifts, and his goodneſs is that af a free and ſovereign Bene- 
factor; and it would be the height of abſurdity and pro- 
fancneſs to pretend to tie him down to give to all men pre- 


ciſely the ſame capacities, the ſame advantages and opportuni- | 


ties, and to limit him fo that he ſhall not diſpenſe his gifts in ſuch 
meaſurc es and proportions as he thinks fit, nor ſhall have it in his 
power to do any thing for any one perſon or people, but what he 
does preciſely for every perſon and for all people. But if by har- 
tiality be meant partiality in jadgment, and in the diſtribution 
of rewards and puniſhments, it is very unjuſt to charge the 
holy Scriptures as attributing ſuch partiality to the Supreme 
Being. There is nothing more ſtrongly and expreſly aſſerted. 
there than that God accepteth not the perſons of men, and that 


he judreth without reſpe of perſons. It is evident, not merely 
from a ſingle paſſage, but from the whole tenor of the ſa- 


cred writings, that the righteous Lord loveth righteouſueſs, 

that he extendeth his favour to all'thoſe of the human race, of 
whatſoever family or nation, who ſincerely love and obey him, 
and go on in a courſe of real piety and virtue: That fuch 


perſons alone can hope for an intereſt in his favour, and to 
obtain the divine acceptance and approbation : And that all 
wicked and preſumptuous ſinners of whatſoever nation or pro- 
feſſion, ſhall be expoſed to his juſt diſpleaſure. Nor are there 
any ſach thi ungs aſcribed to God in Scripture as arbitrary judg- 
ments, And whereas this writer charges it as unworthy of 


God to repreſent him as repenting of his ſeverity when the 
wicked repent of their fins; the thing really intended by this 


muſt be acknowleged to be agreeable to the beſt ideas we can 
form of his governing wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and goodneſs. 
For it only ſignifies, that when finners forſake their evil ways, 


God is graciouſly pleaſed to change the methods of his deal- 


ings towards them, and is willing to receive them to his grace 
and favour. But in reality there is no change in the divine 
purpoſes or councils. The change that is wrought is in the 
mind and temper of the ſinner: God acts uniformly accord- 
109 to the ſtated rules of his adminiſtrations; and nothing has 
happened but what he n toreknew t. But repenting ; 
in 

t His Lordſhip ſeems to think: it an 3 objection 


againſt the Moſaic writings, that in the account there given of the 
lcd, God is repreſented as having repented that be made man. 


But 
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in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, as it is a mark of human imper. 
fection and mutability, is expreſly denied of God in the holy 
Scripture ; where we are aſſured, that God is not as the ſon of 
man that he ſhould repent. 

As to the expreſſions of anger, wrath, fury, hatred, venge- 
ance, as aſcribed ta God in the ſacred writings, it is a thin 
ſo obvious that it can ſcarce be miſtaken, that theſe are only 
ſtrong expreſſions deſigned to impreſs the hearts of men with 
a mare lively ſenſe of God's righteous diſpleaſure againſt ſin 
and wiclkedneſs, and reſolution to puniſh it; which it is of 
the A importance to mankind to conſider and believe. Any 
one that allows himſelf to think impartially, muſt be ſenſible, 
that ſuch ways of repreſenting things are abſolutely neceſſary | 
in a revelation deſigned for common uſe; and that it is far 
more for the good of the wor Id in general, and for promoting 
the intereſts of virtue, and reſtraining vice and wickedneſs, 
that mgn ſhould conceive of God as loving and taking plea- 
ſure in the good and. riguteous, and as full of juſt reſentment 
againſt evil doers, than as utterly unconcerned about the actions 
and afftirs of men, or alike affected towards the righteous and 
the wicked. Yea, the former notions are not only more uſe- 
ful, and of better Influence, but more Juſt and rational in | 


Bot! it is manifeſt, chat this is only an emphatical way of expreſion 
to ſignify God's juſt diſpleaſure at the great and univerſal wicked- 
_ neſs of mankind, and ac their having ſo far fallen from the noble 
end of their creation; and that therefore after having tried the 
methods of indulgence towards them, he ſaw fit to ſend a deſtructive 
deluge for exterminating that incorrigible race. And it is plain 
that according to the doctrine of the ſacred writings, which every- 
where repreſent God as foreknowing the actions of men, this cor- 
ruption of mankind was what he foreſaw from the beginning ; and 
the puniſhing them in this manner made a part of the original 
ſcheme of Divine Providence, though it did not actually take effect 
till the proper time came for executing it. As to what he mentions 
in a ſncering way, concerning God's /mel/ing the faveet ſavour of 
Noab's burnt offering, it is ſufficicnt to obſerve, that the deſign of 
the expreſſion is plain, and eaſily intelligible, viz. to ſignify God's 
gracious acceptance of the at of devotion performed by that good 
man, to acknowlege his gratitude, and implore the divine mercy ; 
and that on that occaſion God was pleaſed, after having made ſo 
ſignal a diſplay of his juſtice, to allay and diſſipate the fears which 
might be apt to ariſe in the hearts of men, and to aſſure them of 
his merciful intentions towards them, and that he would not any 
more ſend an vniverſal deluge upon the earth; of which the 
rainbow in the clouds ſhould be a \ conſtant memorial. 


them: 
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themſelves, and more worthy of the All- perfect Being. For 
what idea is this of God, to repreſent him as neither delightiog 
in order and virtue, nor dilpleaſed with vice and wickedneſs, 
but ſolacing himſelf in an eternal indolence, and no-way con- 
cerned about the good or ill behaviour, the happineſs or miſery 
of his reaſonable creatures! A God deſtitute of all affections, 
or of any thing correſpondent to them, would not be the moſt 
perfect Being. There are ſpiritual aflections which have no- 
thing to do with body, and which as properly belong to ſpi- 
rits or minds, as intellect of will; and I can as eaſily ſuppoſe 
them deſtitute of the latter as of 'the former. Our affections 


indeed have uſually a great mixture of bodily paſſions, and con- | 
ſequently of imperfection. But there are affections of a nobler 
kind, and which we may conceive in pure ſpirits, yea, they 


cannot be conceived without them. Nor can we avoid aſcrib- 
ing ſome affections, or what is analogous or equivalent to 
them, to God, provided we remove from them all thoſe imper- 


feta and defects with which they are attended in us. A 


love of order, goodneſs, purity, virtue, and a juſt deteſtation 
of moral evil, is abſolately inſeparable from the idea of the 
Infinitely- perfect Being, the moſt wiſe and righteous Governor 
of the world. 

1 ſhall conclude my een on this part of Lord Bo- 


lingbreke's book with a paſſage from an author whom no man 


will ſuppoſe to have been prejudiced in favour of the Scrip- 
| tures, It is Mr. Anthony Collins, in an Eſhay which he pub- 


liſhed in 1707, concerning the uſe of reaſon in propoſitions, the 


evidence whereof depends upon human teſtimony. After having 


obſerved, that © one uſe of reaſon in things which by the teſti- 
« mony of men are ſuppoſed to come from God, is to endea- 


« your to find out ſuch a ſenſe of a ſuppoſed divine revela- 


* tion as is agreeable to the diſcoveries of our reaſon, if the 

« words under any kind of conſtruction will bear it, though 
Hat firſt view they may ſeem repugnant to reaſon, and to one 
« another ;”” he adds, This is certainly a great piece of 

„ and what is due to words that upon the leaſt evi- 
* dence can be ſuppoſed to come fiom God, eſpecially ſince 


„ expreſſions that do literally quadrate with the maxims of 


e reaſon and philoſophy, are neceſſary to make a revelation 
have any effect upon common people” s minds. For was not 


God to be repreſented by expreſſions, which literally under- 
* ſtood attribute to him humaa paſſions and actions, they who 
„ by their occupations in the world are incapable of thoſe 


more juſt ideas which men of thought know to belong to 
5 that 
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« that Being, would perhaps think him incapable of taking 
« cognizance of their actions: And therefore to make a re- 
ce yelation v/eful and credible in itſelf, it muſt conſiſt of words 
« whoſe literal meaning is falſe, but whoſe real meaning is 
4 conſiſtent with the juſteſt notions of reaſon and philoſophy. 
% And therefore we ought to examine whether the words un- 
« (der any conſtruction will bear a reaſonable ſenſe,” p. 17, 18. 
Mr. Collins then applies this obſervation to the revelation which 
we acknowlege, and conſiders thoſe paſſages of Scripture where 
God is ſaid to reft, repent, be angry, ac. It muſt be owned, 
that this gentleman judges much more teaſonably and equitably 
in this matter than Lord Bolingbroke has done. 
This may ſuffice at preſent. In my next I ſhall conſider the 
other objections which his Lordſhip hath urged againſt the 
divine authority of the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, eſpe- 
cially of the Meſaic writings. | 2 


LETTER XXX. 


Farther object ions againſt the Moſaic writings and the 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament conſidered. The laws 


of Moſes not contrary to the law of nature. This 


particularly ſhewn with regard to the command for ex- 
| terminating the Canaanites, and the law for puniſhing 
' thoſe among the Iſraelites that ſhould revolt to idolatry 

with death. The law of Moſes not accountable for the 
fury of the zealots. The inſtances of Phineas and Mat- 
tathias conſidered. Inſociability not the firſt principle 


of the law of Moſes, nor aid that law take the Jews 


out of all moral obligations to the reſt of mankind. 
There is nothing falſe or abſurd in the Moſaical ac- 
count of the creation of the world and the fall of man. 


Concerning the ſan#ions of the law of Moſes. The 


not making expreſs mention of future rewards and pu- 
niſbments in that law, no argument againſt its divine 


original, Some er objections ba the Scriptures 


obvialed. 


S R. 


Now proceed to another ſet of objections, which are fe: 
| ſigned to ſhew that ſome of the laws of Me/es are abſo- 


Intcly contrary to the law of nature, which is the law of 
God, and therefore cannot come from him. 


He inſtances 
particularly in the command for exterminating the Canaanites, 


and the law for puniſhing idolaters among the Iſraelites with 


death.— In both which (he ſays) it is ſuppoſed impiouſly, 


e againſt principles as ſelf-evident as any of thoſe neceſſary 


„ truths which are ſuch of all knowlege, that the Supreme 
« Being commands by one law what he forbids by another a,” 
And that © he approved and commanded on particular occa- 
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„ ſions the molt abominable violations of the general laws of 
© nature b.“ I ſhall conſider what he has offered with regard 
to each of theſe, 

As to the command for exterminating the Canaanites, it is 
what he frequently inveighs againſt as the greateſt piece of in. 
juſtice and cruelty that ever was committed ©, And he has 
pronounced, that © the men who juſtify ſuch cruelties upon 
„ any hypotheſis whatſoever, muſt have very il] hearts as well 


& as heads: And that © he who imputes them to the Su- 


* preme Being is worſe than an atheiſt, though he paſs for a 
& ſaint 4.“ I ſhall venture however to examine what this rigid 
cenſurer has offered on this ſubject. 

He firſt layeth it down as a principle, that“ God cannot 
command in particular what he forbids in general. He who 


“ has made benevolence to all rational beings the fundamental 


law of our nature, can never command ſome to rob or to 
murder others; to uſurp on the rights of their fellow. crea- 
© tures, and to extermine whole nations ©,” The force of 
his argument here lies wholly in the words rob and murder, 


both which carry the idea of depriving others of their lives | 


and properties, withopt a juſt cauſe, and without lawful au- 
thority. But though God has forbidden us, both in the law 


of nature and in the decalogue, to murder, he can command 
ſome to put others to death for juſt cauſes, in which caſe it is 


not murder. He never by giving this law to mankind diveſted 


himſelf of the dominion he hath over the lives of his creatures. 
He can alſo commiſſion for wiſe ends ſome to deprive others of 
. their properties. For the law of nature is always to be un- 


derſtood with this limitation, except in caſes where God him- 
ſelf ſhall otherwiſe appoint. It is no principle of that law, 


that God can never without injuſtice exterminate nations. That 


he can do it in a way of immediate judgment by ſending de- 
ſtructive calamities, famines, peſtilences, earthquakes, deluges, 


and the like, cannot be denied by any Theiſt who believes a 


providence governing mankind, and interpoſing in the affairs 


of. men. - And if he can do it immediately himſelf, he can 
commiſſion men to do it, provided he gives ſufficient creden- 


tials of that commiſſion, And ſuch the J fraelites had accord- 
ing to the accounts given in the books of Moſes. And in judg- 
: ing of the caſe, how far it is juſtifiable, we muſt take it in 
all! its circumſtances as there repreſented. | Our author himſelf 


d Vol. v. p. on. 0 Ges particularly ot” iii. p. 305, 
Vol. v. p. 99. 146. Vol. ii. p 306, Fol. v. Pp. 99. 
. 5 ſup- 
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ſuppoſes the miracles done among them, if really done, to be ſuf- 
ficient to convince all mankind, not only at that time, but in 
all ſucceeding generations to the end of the world, of the di- 
vine authority of that law and conſtitution ; and therefore ſuf- 
ficient to convince the people of {rael, All therefore that re- 
mained was that they ſhould be ſatisfied of the truth of the 
facts, and of this they could not doubt, as they were done 
before their eyes. And the ſame books which give an account 
of the facts, give an account of the divine commiſſion to the 
Trraelites, and the reaſons and ends of it. And whereas it is 


urged, that the Canaanites were obnoxious to the divine 


« vengeance in no other reſpect than that which was common 


« to them with all the heathen nations, viz. their idolatry f, 


this is not true according to the account given by Meſes, 


Levit, Xviil. 24, 25. 27. whereby it appears, that it was not 
merely for their idolatry, but for their monſtrous vices and 


wickedneſs of all kinds, that they were ordered to be exter- 
minated. And that never was there upon earth a more pro- 
fligate and abandoned race of men. And ſuppoſing this to be 
true, and that God had determined to ſignalize his righteous 
vengeance againſt them in the ſevereſt manner, he might, with- 
out any pretence for arraigning the juſtice of his proceedings, 


have conſumed them by fire from heaven, as he did part of 
them at Sodom and Gomorrah, or have overwhelmed them with 


an inundation, or have ſwallowed them up by an earthquake, 
and thereby utterly deſtroyed that people, their little ones as 


well as the Perry Nor could it have been faid in ſuch a caſe, 
that this was contrary to the law of nature. But then it would 
not have been ſo apparent, that this calamity was inflifted in 


away of puniſhment for their idolatry and deteſtable wicked- 
neſs. Tt might have been poſlibly attributed to ſome natural 


cauſe, or have been regarded as an unaccountable and fortuit- 
ous event. But when they were ordered to be exterminated 


for their abominable crimes by an expreſs command of God, 


atteſted by a ſeries of the moſt amazing miracles and divine 
interpoſitions; and this appointed to be executed by another 
nation, who were peculiarly ſet apart by their original conſti- 
tution, to the acknowlegement and adoration of the one true 


God, and of him only, and to whom God had given the moſt 


holy and excellent laws; at the fame time threatening them 


Vith the like puniſhments if they committed the like crimes : 


In this caſe the reaſon of the judgment was as apparent, as 


f Vol. v. p- 184. 


. 1 % 5 when 
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when a malefactor is put to death by an officer of juſtice for 
a crime, in execution of the ſentence of a juſt magiſtrate, 
Nor is there any thing in ſuch a procedure that can be proved, 

to be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of the 
Supreme Being, or contradictory to his own laws; ſince there 
is no law of nature that debars God from executing Judgments | 


On 


vices even to extermination, or from employing, if he thinks 


particular perſons, or guilty nations for their crimes and 


fit, one or more nations to execute his judgments upon others, 
Nor has this confident and aſſuming writer brought any proof 
that it is ſo, As to his comparing the invaſion of Canaan by 
the J/raelites, and what they did there, to the cruelties exerciſed 
by the Spaniards | in America 8, and to the ravages of the Hung 
under Attila, who, he ſays, were much more mereiful than 
they b, there is this vaſt difference between the caſes, that the 
latter had no motive or pretence, but their own ambition, ava- 
rice, and cruelty, whereas the former did it in execution of 
the expreſs command of God, and by a commiſſion from him, 
the truth of which was confirmed by a ſeries of the moſt ex- 
traordinary divine atteſtations that ever the world ſaw, This 
therefore can be no precedent to any other nation to do the 


divine commiſſion ; which no other ſince have been able to do, 

and probably never will. This may ſuffice with regard to the 
command for the extermination of the Canaanites : Which I 
have elſewhere conſidered more largely. See Anfwer to Chriſ. 
tianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. p. 429. 437: And the 
 Anfewer to Morgan, vol. ii. p. 97, & ſeq. 


The other command produced by this author to prove that 


the law of HNleſes is contrary to the law of nature, and there- 
fore cannot be of divine original, is the law ſor putting a falſe 
| prophet to death that ſhould attempt to ſeduce the people to 


idolatry, and for the inflicting a capital puniſhment upon any | 
particular perſon among the //raelities that ſhould revolt to ido—- 


latry, and even deſtroying a city that ſhould do ſo. Concern- 


ing this he very dogmatically pronounces—* 1 ſay, that the 
law of nature is the law of God. Of this I have the ſame } 
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demonſtrative knowlege that I have of the exiſtence of God 
the All- perfect Being. I ſay, that the All- perfect Being 


cannot contradict himſelf : That he would contradict him- 


ſelf if the laws contained in the thirteenth chapter of Deu- 


teronamy were his laws, lince they contradict thoſe of nature: ; 


: Vol. iii. p. 305. n vol. v. p. 148. 


like, except they can produce the ſame or equal proofs of a 3 
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« And therefore that they are not his laws: Of all this I have 
“ as certain, as intuitive a knowlege, as I have that two and 
e two are equal to four, or that the whole is bigger than a 
« part 5.” ---A. very ſhort and deciſive determination of the 


- controverſy ! But we are by this time too well acquainted with 
his Lordſhip's manner, to lay any great ſtreſs on his poſitive 
_ aſſertions, though delivered with the moſt aſſuming air. 
The argument he makes uſe of here is the ſame that he had 
uſed before, viz. that the law of nature forbids murder. This 
will be eaſily allowed. But it is not inconſiſtent with that 


law which forbids murder, to put perſons to death who are 
guilty of crimes that by the fundamental laws of the com- 


munity deſerve death, If God ſhould have enacted a general | 


law obligatory on all mankind, that whoſoever ſhould commit 


idolatry, or worſhip any other God, ſhould be put to death, as 
well as that any man that ſhould ſhed the blood of another 
without cauſe ſhould be put to death; this author might be 
challenged with all his confidence to prove, that ſuch a divine 
law would be contradictory to the law of nature. Idolatry 
by his own acknowlegement 1s forbidden in the law of nature, 
and is a breach of the firſt and great article of that law; and 
he reprelents it as one of the greateſt of crimes k. But God 

has not thought fit to enact a general law obligatory on all 


mankind for puniſhing idolaters with death, and without his 
appointment it ought not to be executed, But when it pleaſed 
him for wiſe ends to ſelect a particular nation, and among 


them to erect a peculiar ſacred polity, and to appoint that the 
adoration of the one true God, and of him only, ſhould be the 
very baſis of their conſtitution, on which all their privileges, 
weir national properties, and their right to their country de- 
pended, it is evident,that under ſuch a conſtitution to revolt 
to idolatry and polytheiſm, was in the moſt criminal ſenſe to 
be traitors to the community: And to arraign a law for in- 
flicting a capital puniſhment upon idolaters under that particu- 
lar conſtitution is highly abſurd. Nor could any thing be 

more juſt in ſach a caſe, than to order that a falſe prophet, 
who ſhould endeavour to ſeduce the people to idolatry, ſhould 
be put to death: Though this writer objects againſt it as un- 


juſt for this ſtrange reaſon, that“ miracles were daily and al- 


f molt hourly wrought in the light of all Hrael 1,” This is 


abſolutely falſe, if under ſtood of miracles ſtrictly 0 called; or 


if it were true, it is an odd thing to urge, that which made 


1 


Vol. v. p. 191, x Ibid. p. 195. 1 Ibid. p. 183. 
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the crime of the falſe prophet the greater, to be a reaſon for 
exempting him from puniſhment. 

But what he chiefly finds fault with is the law for deſtroy- 
ing any //raelitifh city, that ſhould fall off to the worſhip of 


idols, Deut. xiii. 13, 14, 15, 16. He urges, that © the inno- 
cent were to be involved in the ſame puniſhment with the 


e ouilty ; neither man, nor woman, nor beaſt, neither the bro. 


e ther, the daughter, the wife, nor the friend was to be 
* ſpared : And that the whole chapter is ſuch an edict as 
e could not be imputed to Attila without injuſtice.” And af. 


ter exclaiming againſt the obſtinacy of thoſe that pretend to 


juſtify the law K Moſes in this inſtance, he obſerves, that“ by 
* that law the undiſtinguiſhing extermination of collective 


* bodies, and eſpecially for matters of opinion, is allowed m,” 


And afterwards, arguing againſt Mr. Locke, he adds, that 
« even ſuppoſing God to be their King, the objections of i in- 
“ juſtice and cruelty in thoſe laws will remain in their full 
e force: And that to ſuppoſe him to have given theſe laws 


„ would be to degrade the All- perfect Being to the character 
« of an unjuſt and cruel tyrant, who authorized and even 


„ commanded his miniſters expreily to punifh without mea- 
e ſure, without diſcernment, and without forms of juſtice v. 
And he inſinuates, that there are precepts in that chapter, 


from which the inquiſition copied the inſtructions ſhe gives 
to her familiars .“ But this is a groſs miſrepreſentation. 
He himſelf elſewhere obſerves, that ** the cruel principle of 


© perſecution for opinions was never known till Chriſtians in- 
© troduced it into the world P ;” though contrary, as he owns, 
to the true ſpirit of rhe Goſpel. And it is manifeſt that the 


puniſhments referred to Deut. xiii, were not to be inflicted for 


matters of opinion but of practice, for open acts of idolatry in 


ſubverſion of the fundamental conſtitution of their ſtate. And 
great care was to be taken, that the puniſhment ſhould not be 


executed without due inquiry, and full proof. They were to 
Inquire, and make ſearch, and ash diligently, ſo as to be aſſured 
that it was Zruth, and the fhing certain. Great deliberation 
was to be uſed : And except the whole city was obitinately 
addicted to idolatry, and determined to per ſiſt in it, they were 


not to be exterminated. And conſidering the deſi ign and na- 


ture of that peculiar conſtitution, a decree or law for exter- 


minating a city among themſelves that ſhould revolt to the 
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Let. 30. Lord BOLINGBROKE, 133 
worſhip of falſe Gods, ſeemed neceſſary, and was like the cut- 
ting off a corrupt or gangrened limb, which was requiſite to 


ſave the whole. If God had, at the original eſtabliſhment of 
that polity, declared that he himſelf would in an immediate 


way by peſtilence, or fire from heaven, or ſome other extraor- 


dinary judgment, exterminate or deſtroy any city among them 
that ſhould revolt to the worſhip of idols, it could not be pre- 
tended that this would have been unjuſt, though children as 


well as adult would be involved in it. But he choſe that the 


puniſhment ſhould be inflicted in a judicial way by the hands 


of the magiſtrates, and by the authority of the nation or whole 
community, purſuant to a law for that purpoſe. nd the pu- 
niſhment was both ordered to be executed with great ſolem- 


nity, and to be attended with circumſtances of peculiar ſeve- 
rity, ſo as to proceed to utter extermination, the more effec- 
tually to create an horror and deteſtation of the crime, and 
to ſhew that ſo wicked a race was to be entirely deſtroyed. 

To which it muſt be added, that this puniſhment was de- 
nounced in conſequence of the original contract or covenant 
between God and that people. By coming into that covenant 


for themſelves and their children, they voluntarily ſubjected 
themſelves and them to the ſevereſt penalties in caſe of a re- 


volt. And conſidering the mighty advantages they had as a 


nation by the theocracy, and by their peculiar conſtitution, 


and the ſignal bleſſings that would have followed upon their 
obedience, it was a condition which could not be reaſonably 


objected againſt, ſince they might ſo eaſily avoid the threatened 
calamities, by obedience to a law fo juſt and agreeable to rea- 


ſon, as is that of the worſhip of the one true God, the Lord 


of the univerſe, and of him only. And to have legally to- 
lerated any among them, whether particular perſons or com- 


munities, that ſhould openly revolt to idolatry, would have 


been manifeſtly abſurd, and abſolutely ſubverſive of their whole 
polity, 


This writer takes particular notice of * the right the zea- 


* lots aſſumed to aſſaſſinate any Few that ſhould ſeem to them 
« to violate by public and ſtrong appearances the ſanctity of 
« the divinity, of the temple, and of the nation : And that 


this produced ſuch ſcenes of horror among the Jews as no 


* other nation ever produced.” It will be owned, that the 
zealots in the latter times of the Jewt/h ſtate carried this to an 


_ excels of madneſs and fury; but the law is not accountable _ 
for it. It is evident from the thirteenth chapter of Deuters- 


nomy, Which orders the puniſhment of thoſe that ſhould re- 
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volt to idolatry, that the whole was to be tranſacted in an 
orderly and legal way, with great deliberation, and by public 
authority. And the ſame thing is repeated, Deut. xvii. 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6. where it is ordained, that with regard to any parti. 
cular perſon that had ſerved other gods, they ſhould before 

they puniſhed him enquire and ſearch diligently. And it is 
exprelly appointed, that at the mouth of two or three witn elſes 
he ſhould be put to death, but that a? the mouth of one wit— 
neſs he ſhould not be put to death. Nor does Lord Bling. 
brake pretend to produce any law to authorize the madnels of 
the zealots. He only mentions two inſtances, which, he thinks, 

countenanced it, viz, that of Phineas, and that of Mattathias. 
As to the former, he ſays, © Phineas murdered Zimri and 
* Coſt in the act of fornication.” But this was nct a ſimple 
act of fornication. It was joined with avowed idolatry, and 
as it was circumſtanced, was a molt inſolent defiance of all law 
and authority, one of the molt flagrant crimes, in open oppo» 
fition to God and man, that could be committed. The perſon 
who inflicted the puniſhment was himſelf a chief magiſtrate, 

of high authority, and in a caſe which needed no proof, and 
admitted of no delay, when a plague from God was broke out 
among the people on the account of that very crime which theſe 


_ perſons ſo impudently avowed : And it was alſo in conſequence _ 


of an order which Maſes had given by the command of God 


to the judges of Vrael to flay thoſe that were joined to Baal 


 Peor, Numbers xxv. 4, 5. So that Phineas had full legal 

authority for what he did. And therefore this was no war- 
rant to thoſe who without any authority aſſaſſinated any man 
they thought fit, under pretence of his violating the law of 


which they ſet up themlelves for judges : As to the inſtance 
of Mattathias, our author obſerves, that“ in the fury of his 


* holy zeal he ruſhed on the Few that was about to facrifice 


in obedience to the edit of Antiochus, and on the officer 


cc 


ce 


e murdered them both 9,” That we may judge of this, it 


is to be conſidered, chat never was there a greater tyrant than 


Antiochus. He had entirely ſubverted the whole 7euiſb con- 
ſtitution, aboliſhed the antient laws, and maſſacred the people. 
if ever there was a juſt foundation for riſing up in defence of 


religion, law, and liberty, here was an occaſion that loudly 
calted for it. In theſe circumſtances Waste Who was 


not a mere private perion, but ruler, and a great and honour- 


able 


appointed to take care of the execution of the edit, and 
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able man in the city of Modin where he dwelt, flew a Few, 
who was then openly committing a crime, for which by the 


fundamental laws of his country he ought to have ſuffered 


death, but at a time when no legal juſtice in the uſual forms 
could be had. He alſo killed the king's officer, who was then 
compelling the people to ſubvert the laws. This he deſigned 
as a ſignal to the inſurrection which he immediately begun, 
an inſurrection fully juſtifiable if ever any was ſo, and which 
was carried on with a noble ſpirit and fortitude, and with a 
ſucceſs that ended in the ſubverſion of the horrid tyranny, and 
the happy reſtoration of their liberties and laws. Such an 
action, ſo circumſtanced as that of Mattathias, if it had been 


performed by a Greek or Roman, in oppoſition to horrid bare- , 


faced tyranny and cruelty, and in vindication of the eſſential 
laws and liberties of his country, would have been highly cele- 
brated, and tranſmitted to all ſucceeding ages as a moſt glorious 
act of heroiſm. 

The only thing farther that I ſhall mention is what he ob- 
ſerves concerning the maſſacre which the Levites made of 
three thouſand men in one day, when they were commanded, 
* without any other form of proceeding, to take every man 
& his ſword, and to ſlay his neeighbour*'.” This muſt be 


owned to be an extraordinary puniſhment, and the occaſion 


was extraordinary, The revolt of the people was the moſt 
inexcuſable, by this writer's own acknowlegement, that could 
be ſuppoſed. It happened when the law had been juſt pro- 
mulgated with the molt amazing ſolemnity, and the conſti- 
tution eſtabliſhed, to which they had given their own conſent. 
The body of the people had thereby expoſed themſelves to de- 


ſtruction. And if they had been conſumed in an immediate 


way by a plague, or fire, or ſome extraordinary judgment from 
Heaven, it was no more than they deſerved. It was neceſſary 


that ſo open, ſo public, ſo aggravated a revolt and inſurrection 


againſt the majeſty and authority of the ſupreme univerſal 
Lord, to whom they themſelves had ſo lately in the moſt ſolemn 
manner vowed ſubjection and obedience, ſhould be diſtin- 


guiſhed with marks of great ſeverity. In cafes of crimes 
where great numbers have been concerned, it has ſometimes 
been thought juſt to decimate them, to make one in ten ſuffer 


the death they all deſerved. But here of above ſix hundred 
thouſand three thouſand only ſuffered, not above the two hun- 
dredth part of the whole. The numbers that were concerned 
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rendered the trying each of them in a formal proceſs, which is 
what he ſeems to require, impracticable. Nor was there an 
need of it. The fact was public and notorious: And the 
perſons that ſuffered were undoubtedly ſuch as were known to 
be moſt guilty, and to have been moſt active in promoting 
the defection and revolt. And the immediate puniſhment of 
theſe was the molt ſpeedy way of quelling the inſurrection, 
and bringing the whole body to a ſenſe of Weir guilt and of 
their duty. 

The third objection I propoſed to take notice of as raiſed 
by this writer againſt the Moſaic œconomy is this. That 
* the firſt principles, and the whole tenor of the Jewiſh laws, 
* took that people out of all moral obligations to the reſt of 
“ mankind, — That they were taught to think themſelves a 


_* choſen race diſtin from the reſt of mankind, and wha 


« were far from owing to other men, what deter men owed 


* to them, and to one another. This produced a legal in- 
juſtice and cruelty in their whole conduct, authorized by 
their law, and preſſed upon them by their prieſts and pro- 
*© phets 5.” And he elſewhere obſerves, that“ the firſt prin- 
 ciple of their pality, eccleſiaſtical and civil, was inſociabi- 
lity : And accordingly their manners were rendered unſuit- 
able to the common nature and genius of mankind :.“ 


This is a heavy charge, but if cloſely examined this inſoci 


ability amounte:h to no more than this. That they had not 


2 community of religion and rites with the heathens, as the 
| heathens had with one another, and which they could not 


bave without abſolutely deſtroying and defeating the end of 
their moſt excellent conſtitution ; that they were not to inter- 
marry with idolaters, and were obliged to keep cloſe to the 


obſervation of their own peculiar laws and cuſtoms ; ſeveral 


of which were deſigned to preſerve them as a diſtin body 


trom mixing and incorporating with other nations. And con- 
ſidering how different their conſtitution was from that which 


obtained in other countries; that all the world about them 


was immerſed in idolatry and polytheiſm, and that they them- 
ſelves were very apt to fall in with the idolatrous cuſtoms of 


the neighbouring nations, and to which mankind in all ages 


have been very prone: Conſidering theſe things, if great care 


had not been taken to keep them diſtinct by ſeveral peculiar | 


rites and cuſtoms, and to hinder them from intermarrping with 


y Vol iii. p. 200 850 alſo, Ibid. p. 283. 1 Vol. v. p. 
118. See alſo, Ibid, p. 199. 5 | 


their 
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their idolatrous neighbours, they could not poſſibly have pre- 
ſerved their conſtitution: They muſt have been ſoon mixed and 


confounded with other nations: The conſequence of which 


would have been, that they would have fallen into a confor- 
mity to their religion and worſhip, and have loſt their own. 
And ſo the whole deſign of that admirable polity, ſo well fit- 
ted to preſerve the knowlege and worſhip of the one true God, 


and of him only, in oppoſition to the univerſally prevailing po- 


| lytheiſm and idolatry, would have been defeated: And all na- 
tions would have been involved in the ſame common idolatry, 
and perhaps have continued in it to this day. For, according 


to the plan laid by the divine Wiſdom, Judaiſm prepared the 


way for Chriſtianity : And all that is good in Mahometanijm is 
derived from the one or the other of theſe. But though the 
people of Hſrael were obliged thus to keep themſelves diſtinct, 


and though none were regarded as ſtrictly and properly incor- 
porated into their body who did not conform to the peculiar 


Jaws of their polity, they were not obliged to confine their be- 


nevolence to thoſe of their own nation. They were directed by 


many expreſs precepts in their Jaw to ſhew great kindnels to 


| thoſe of other nations, to the ſtrangers that paſſed through 
their land, or that ſojourned among them: To exerciſe great 
humanity towards them, and ſerve them in all friendly offices : 


This is not only allowed, but ſtrongly preſſed upon them in 


their law, as any one will be convinced that impartially con- 


ſiders the paſſages referred to at the bottom of the page *. 


And the Jews themſelves obſerve, that the precepts preſcribing 
a kind conduct towards ſtrangers are inculcated one-and- TTY 


: times in the law. 


It is mere calumny and abuſe to ſay that the Jews were 
authorized by their law, and preſſed by their prophets, to ex- 


erciſe cruelty and injuſtice towards the reſt of mankind ; and 


that they were abſolved fr om all moral obligations, and from 
all rules of juſtiee, equity, and fidelity with regard to them. 


Nor was there any thing in their law to oblige them to per- 


ſecute others for their opinions in religion, or to compel them 


to conform to their peculiar rites. On the contary, they al- 


| lowed thoſe of any other nation to dwell among them, and to 


worſhip at the temple, where there was a court provided for 


them who worſhipped the one true God, the maker and pre- 
ſerver of all things, though they did not obſerve the rites which 


v Lev. xix, 24. Xxv. 35. Numb, xxvi. 11. Deut. *. 17 18, 


19. xir. 19, 20, 2 22. 225 
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were peculiarly preſcribed to thoſe of their own body. And 
how happy would it have been, if the principles of toleration 
had been always carried thus far among thoſe of other pro- 
feſſions {! 

Their Ling: upon themieives to be God's choſen people 
ought to have engaged them to great thankfulneſs to God for 
ſuch eminent advantages, and to have put them upon diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves by the pure practice of religion and every 
virtue, that they might walk worthy of their character and 
privileges: If they abuſed this to pride and inſolence, the fault 

was not in their law, but in themſelves. Mankind have been 
always too prone to abuſe their real or ſuppoſed advantages. 
The Greeks regarded the reſt of the world as barbarians. And 
Socrates is introduced by Plato in his fifth book of laws, as 
directing the Greeks to regard the barbarians as by nature their 
enemies, and as preſcribing a conduct towards them which is 
little reconcilable to the common rules of humanity. Chri- 
fiians cannot but look upon it as their great advantage that 
they are diſtinguiſhed from many other nations which are ſunk 
in the groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm. And it would argue 
the moſt inexcuſab]e ſtupidity and ingratitude not to be very 
thankful to Providence on this account. But this is no Juſt 

reaſon for treating thoſe nations with contempt and cruelty. 
The fourth objection which was mentioned was, that there 
are ſeveral paſſages in the Scriptures which are falſe, abſurd, 
and unphiloſophical. And he particularly inſtances in the ac- 


count there giv en of the creation of the weed, and the fall of | 


man. 
With reſpect to the formar, he ſays, « It is impoſſible to 
read what Moſes writ on that ſubject, without feeling con- 
tempt for him as a philoſopher, and horror as a divine. For 
t he is to be conſidered under both theſe characters *.” And 
he takes upon him to pronounce, that“ we cannot admit 
« Mcſos's teſtimony concerning the beginning of the world for 
divine, without abturdity and blaſphemy “. . 
There cannot in my opinion be a greater inſtance of the moſt 8 
unreaſonable prejudice, than the objections that have been raiſed 
againſt the authorizy of Maſes from the account he gives of the 
creation. Wholoever will take the pains impartially to com- 
pare it with the accounts left us in the traditions of the moſt 
antient nations, concerning which the reader may ſee the intro- 
duction to the ee Hiſtory, relating to the Co/mogeny, or 


* Vol. 11, p. 231. 283. 2 y Ibid. P- zog. 1 
755 the 
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the creation of the world, will find the account given by Me/es 
ſo vaſtly ſuperior, as will naturally lead him to regard it as of 
an higher original. There is a majeſty and ſublimity, as well 
as ſimplicity and plainneſs in it, which hath greatly recom- 
mended it to the beſt judges. Nothing could be ſo proper to 
anſwer the deſign he had in view, as to begin his book with 
an account of the creation of the world. If he had mere! 
aſſerted in genera], that God created the world, and all things 
that are therein, this would not have made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon the people as was proper and neceſſary in a matter of 


ſuch vaſt importance, and which, according to the author's 


own obſervation, ** leads to the acknowlegement of the Supreme 
« Being, by a proof levelled to the meaneſt underſtanding =.” 


And therefore it was proper to give them more diſtinct no- 
tions of the formation of things by the divine power and wiſ- 
dom. Accordingly he diſtinctly mentions the light, the firma- 


ment, the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, the earth, the ſea, the 


plants, and vegetable products of the earth, the various kinds 5 
of animals, and laſtly, man himſelf. And aſſures them, that 


theſe various appearances were not owing to a variety of cauſes, 
which, according to Lord Bolingbroke, the firſt men in the rude 
uncultivated ages would be naturally led to believe, but were 
all owing to one and the ſame glorious original cauſe and au- 
thor. It is evident, that what was principally deſigned was to 


give an account of the formation of our ſyſtem as far as re- 


| lates particularly to our earth: At the ſame time aſſuring them, 
that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, all the heavenly bodies, which 


the nations were apt to adore, were created by God. The 
whole is repreſented as having been effected with an Almighty 
facility. That God only ſpoke or commanded, and it was 


done. All things were created by the word of his power, 


which tends tb give a noble idea of the power and majeſty of 


the great Creator. Yet this great work, according to Moſes, 


Was carried on in an orderly progreſſive way. There is a ge- 


neral account given of the viſible and ſucceſſive changes wrought 
each day upon the face of the earth till it was completed, 


But our author, who is determined on every ſuppoſition to find 


fault with the Maſaic account, blames Moſes for repreſenting 


the ſolar ſyſtem, or even this our planet, as having been the 


He thinks © ſuch precipitation ſeems re- 
pugnant to that genera al order of nature which God eſta- 


work of ſix days. 


6c 


% bliſhed, and which he obſerves 1 in his productions 3 a.” As 


Vol. iii. p. 2535. Ibid. p. 233. 
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14 A View of the De1sTicar Writers. Let. 30. 
if the firſt formation of things muſt neceſſarily have been car. 
ried on in the flow way which is now obſerved after the order 
and courſe of nature is once eſtabliſhed. It is perfectly agree- 
able to reaſon to believe that the firſt formation of the world, 
and the ſeveral ſpecies of things in it, did not take up a long 
{pace of time: And yet there is no reaſon to think that it was 
all perfected in an inſtant, without any intervals, though it 
would have been eaſy to the Divine Power to huve done ſo, 
And this writer, who ſeems here to think the creation as re- 
preſented by Maſes to have been too much precipitated, and 
accompliſhed in too ſhort a time, ſeems elſewhere to think that 
it was too flowly carried on. For he ſays, © we mult not con- 
ceive the world to have been made by a laborious progreſ- 
* fion—God willed it to exiſt, and it exiſted “.“ 
As to the particular order in which the creation was carried 
on according to the account given by Maſes, this writer with 
all his confidence has not been able to prove that there is any 
thing in it inconſiſtent with reaſon or with true philoſophy : 
Though he has paſſed a ſevere cenſure on thoſe who have en- 
deavoured to reconcile the Moſaic account to reaſon and na- 
* ture,” and to wreſt natural philoſophy into an agreement 
„with it ©,” He inſtances in Moſes's ſaying, that © light was 
% created, and the diſtinction of night and day, of evening 
« and morning was made, before the ſun, the moon, and the 
„ ſtars d.“ But we know ſo little of the real nature of light, 
that no man can pretend poſitively to determine that it could 
not have made its appearance before the fun and moon and 
planets were completed in their preſent form and order. As 
it ſeems to be the nobleſt ſubſtance in the material world, it is 
| reaſonable to believe that at the firſt formation of things it was 
firſt created, or at leaſt ſeparated from the chaotic maſs, and 
put in motion, {o as to make a diſtinction between light and 
darkneſs, and ſome kind of ſucceſſion and viciſſitude of the one 
and the other, anſwering to day and night, evening and morn- 
ing: Though it is evident from the account given of the work 
of the fourth day, that it was not till then that the fun, moon, 
and ſtars were rendered cenſpicuous to the earth, and the or- 
der and courſe of things fully ſettled, fo as to cauſe the pro- 
per diſtinction of times and ſeaſons, days, months, years; for 
which reaſon no notice is taken of the formation of thoſe hea- 
venly bodies till that day. It is to little purpoſe to ſay, as his 
Lordſkip has done, that Moſes was as e of the true 


Vol. iv. p. 111. © Ibid p. 181. Vol. iii. p. zo1. 
_—_— 3 1 
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«. ſyſtem of the univerſe as any of the people of his age.” This 


is more than he can prove. But if it were fo, it was not ne- 
ceſſary, ſuppoſing him inſpired as a prophet or a law-giver, 
that he ſhould be inſpired alſo with a knowlege of the true 
ſyſtem of philoſophy and aſtronomy. Or, if he had been ever 
ſo well acquainted with it, it would have been altogether im- 
proper to have given an exactly philoſophical account of the 
creation: Nor could any ſuch account of it have been given, 


conſidering the different ſyſtems of philoſophy that have ob- 


tained, but what would have been as much found fault with, 


and perhaps more, than that which he has given. The truth 
is, ſuch an account would have been no way accommodated to 
the capacities of the people : It would have perplexed and con- 


founded inſtead of inſtructing them. It-was proper for many 


reaſons that the account ſhould be drawn up in a popular way, 
and yet in a way that is at the bottom agreeable to the real 


truth of things. So the moon is very fitly called a great light, 


and it may be truly called ſo, becauſe it yields great light to 


us, though ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking it has no light 
of its own at all. And now after all our improvements in phi- 
loſophy and aſtronomy, we ſtill ſpeak of the light of the moon, 


of the ſun's motion, riſing, and ſetting. —And the man that in 
a moral or theological, or in an hiſtorical diſcourſe, would uſe 


a different language, would only render himſelf ridiculous. 
Lord Bolingbroke farther objects, that though Mz/es aſeribes 


the creation to God, yet when God proceeds to the creation 
of man, he calls in other beings to co-operate with him, and 
„make man in his and their image. This ſeems to lay a 
„foundation for polytheiſm, which is inconſiſtent with that 
* unity of God which my reaſon ſhews me, and which the 
« general tenor even of the Moſaic hiſtory atteſts ©.” And 
ſince by his own acknowlegement the general tenor of the Mo- 


ſaic writings leads us to aſſert the unity of God, this plainly 
ſhews that the paſſage he refers to was not deſigned to infer 


polytheiſm. And it there be ſomething unuſual in the manner 


of expreſſion, it muſt be interpreted in a conſiſtency with the 
Whole Maſaic law; nor can it be ſuppoſed that Maſes intended 


it otherwiſe. And this plainly appears from the very paſſage 
itſelf conſidered in its connection. For after having told us, 
Gen. 1. ver. 26. that God ſaid, Let us make man in our image, : 
after our Bikeneſs : He adds, ver. 27. And God created man in 


his image, in the image of God created he him : Where It is 


e Vol. iii. p. 300. 
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plain, that what is expreſſed plurally in one verſe is ſingular in the 
other: And that the deſign of thoſe expreſſions, Let us make 
man in our image, Was not to ſignify that other beings joined 
with God in the formation of man, and in making him in 
their as well as God's image; ſince it is expreſly declared in 
the words immediately following, that God created man in his 
own image, and for the greater emphaſis, and as it were on 
purpoſe to prevent ſuch a conſtruction, it is again repeated, in 
the image of God created he him. I would oblerve by the way, 
how much nobler the account is, that is given by Ms/es of the 
formation of man, than that which was given by the antient 
Eg yptians, of whoſe w iſdom and philoſophy our author ſpeaks 
in ſuct? bigh terms, and from whom he would have us believe 
Mzfes derived all his wiſdom and knowlege. They taught, as 
he obſerves from Diodorus Siculus, that “ the firſt of human 
* kind were quickened into life by the ſun, and were animated 
* ſyſtems of mud.” And he thinks, that “ if we are per- 
ſuaded that this world had a beginning i in time, we muſt of 
“ neceſſity aſſume, that the firſt man and the firſt woman, or 
* that one man and one woman at leaſt, were produced 1 in full 
* ftrength and vigour of body and mind (.“ This is agree- 
able to the Ms/aic account, which is perfectly conſiſtent with 
reaſon, though there is no great likelihood that reaſon alone 
could have aſſured us of i it. For as his Lordſhip there obſerves, 
* how men came into the world reaſon will tell us no better 
than hiſtory or tradition does.” This therefore is a proper 
: ſubject of divine revelation. 
It argues a ſtrange diſpoſition to find fault, to lay ſuch 2 
5 ireſs as Lord Bolingbroke has done, upon that particular man- 
ner of expreſſion Maſes makes uſe of, that God reſted the ſeventh 
day from all his work, as if it were alone ſufficient to deſtroy 
ns authority of the Me/aic writings. No man that impartially 
cConſiders the noble account there given of the creation, that 
God is repreſented as having only ſpoke and it was done, can 
reaſonably imagine that the deſign of thoſe expreſſions was to 
ſignify that God was wearied with the laborious work of crea- 
tion, as our author expreſles it, and needed reſt after it, as 
men do who are tired with their work. Haſt thou not tans,” 
ſaith the Prophet [/aiah, haſt thou not heard, that the everlaſt- 


ing God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, faint» 


eth not, neither is weary ? Jaiah xl. 28, All therefore that 
can be underſtood by that manner of expreſſion 1s only this, 


c Vol. v. p. 107, 108. 
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that God had then finiſhed the work of the creation, and had 
a divine complacency im it. 


As to the Mig account of the fall of man, it is what his 


Lordſhip has trequently endeavoured to expoſe. And it has 


been a conſtant ſubject of ridicule to the Deiſtical Writers in 


every age. But if it be candidly and impartially examined, as 


+I ſtands connected with the account given by Moſes of man's 


original dignity, it will appear to be of great . and 
to furniſh inſtructions of excellent uſe. 


The account given by Moſes of the ſtate in which man was 


at firſt created is ſhort, but ſuch as tends to give a noble idea 
of his dignity; as having been created in the image of Cod, 

in a ſtate of pur ity and innocence, and inveſted with a domi- 
nion over all the other creatures in this lower world. His 
« world to have had a beginning in time, we muſt of neceſſity 
« aſſume, that the firſt man and the firſt woman, or that one 
man and one woman at leaſt, were produced in full ſtrength 
“ and vigour of body and mind.” And indeed man cannot 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been at firſt created in a ftate 
of infancy, for then he muſt ſoon have periſhed. He was 
therefore formed in a ſtate of maturity, as were the other ani- 
mals, and undoubtedly in a ſound and happy conſtitution of 


body, and it is equally reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he was cre- 


ated in an anſwerable perfection of mind. And that conſe- 
| quently there was in man at his firſt creation a perfect har- 


mony and juſt balance in the ſeveral faculties of his nature, 


that his intellectual and moral powers were ſound and clear, 


and uncorrupt, his appetites and paſſions in a ſtate of juſt ſub- 
jection to reaſon and the law of the mind, and his affections 


rightly diſpoſed. Here then is a ſtate of moral rectitude, in 


which, according to all the dictates of reaſon and good ſenſe, 
man muſt be ſuppoſed to have been created. Nor can any 
thing be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that this noble creature, 


who was conſtituted lord of this inferior creation, the crown 
and ornament of God's works here below, made his firſt ap- 


pearance in the world, as a huge over-grown infant, in full 


vigour indeed and beauty of body, but a mere child in under- 


ſtanding, and with a ſoul utterly unfurniſhed. It is reaſon- 


able to believe, that he that made him would not turn him 
out into the world abſolutely deſtitute of knowlege and ideas, 


but that he immediately endowed him with fo much knowlege 
of things, eſpecially of his Maker, of the creation of the world, 
and of his duty, as qualified him tor anſwering the ends of bis 


being. 


Lordſhip in a paſſage cited above ſays, that ſuppoſing the 
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being. Moſes informs us, that great things were done for him 
by the beneficent Creator. That he was pleaſed in his great 
goodneſs to provide a peculiarly delighttul ſeat for the enter- 


rainment of his innocent creature, a bliſsful paradiſe, where he 


was placed amidſt a profuſion of joys. And as there was none 
among the inferior animals that were put under his dominion, 
with whom he could cultivate that ſociety and friendſhip for 


which his nature was formed, it pleaſed God to make another 


creature of his own kind, bone of his bone, and fleſh of his 


fleſh, adorned with all the charms of beauty and innocence, 
to whom he was to be united in the deareſt ties of love, 


And from them was to proceed a race of creatures of the ſame 
ſpecies. 
In this ſtate man was undoubtedly obliged by the law of his 


creation to obey and adore his Creator and Sovereign Lord and 
Benefactor, and to yield a ready obedience to all his known 
commands. But though univerſal obedience was his duty, 
Moſes acquaints us that there was a particular command given 


him by way of trial. Nor was there any thing in this unbe- 
coming the Supreme Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Since God was 


pleaſed to conſtitute him lord of this inferior creation, and had 


given him fo large a grant, and ſo many advantages, it was 
manifeſtly proper in the nature of things, that he ſhould re- 


quire ſome particular inſtance of homage and fealty, to put 
him in mind that he was under the dominion of an higher 
Lord, on whom he depended, and to whom he owed an un- 
reſerved ſubjection. And what properer inſtance could there be 
in the circumſtances man was then in, than his being obliged in 
obedience to the divine command to abſtain from one or more 
of the delicious fruits of paradiſe? It pleaſed God to inſiſt 
only upon his abſtaining from one, at the ſame time that he 


indulged him a full liberty as to all the reſt. And this ſerved 


both as an act of homage to the Supreme Lord, from whoſe 
bountitul grant he held paradiſe, and all its enjoyments, and 
it was alſo fitted to teach him a noble and uſeful leſſon of abſti- 
nence and ſelf-denial, one of the moſt important leſſons in a 
ſtate of probation, and alſo of unreſerved ſubmiſſion to God's 


authority and will, and an implicit reſignation to his ſovereign 


wildom and goodneſs. It tended to habituate him to keep 
his ſenſitive appetite in a perfect ſubjection to the law of rea- 
fon, in which conſiſts the proper order and harmony of the 
human nature, and to take him off from too cloſe an attach- 
ment to ſenſible good, and alſo to keep his deſire after know- - 
lege Within Juſt bounds, lo. as to be content with knowing, 


What 
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what is good and uſeful, and not to pry with an unwarrant- 
able curioſity into things that it did not belong to him to 
ROW... 1 

Maſes farther informs us, that our firſt parents tranſgreſſed 
the command given them for the trial of their obedience, by 
eating the forbidden fruit. How they came to do this, when 
they were created innocent and upright, may ſeem ſtrange, and 
really is ſo. But the ſame objection might have been made 
with regard to the firſt ſin, or tranſgreſſion of the divine law, 
whenever it happened, whether among men or angels. For, 


except we ſuppoſe them to have been created actually depraved, 
or under a neceſſity of ſinning, which would be to make God 
himſelf the author of ſin, they muſt have been formed in a 


ſtate of purity and rectitude, and capable of keeping the law 


of God which was given them as the rule of their obedience. 


And then the difficulty would recur, how came they to fall 
and diſobey, when they might ſo eaſily have ſtood and conti- 


nued in their obedience ? All that can be ſaid is, that man 


though created upright, and without any wrong affections or 


diſpoſitions, yet was a free agent, and therefore had it in his 


power to diſobey. The account given by Moſes of the firſt ſin 


is very ſhort. There were probably ſeveral circumſtances at- 


tended it, which we are not informed of. But from what is 
faid of it, we may gather that the tempter, who, by the con- 


| ſent of the Jewyb and Chriſtian church, was an evil ſpirit 
making uſe of the ſerpent as an inſtrument, endeavoured both 
to work upon the ſenſitive appetite, and upon that deſire of 


knowlege and pre-eminence ſo natural to the human mind, and 


Which is of great advantage when kept within proper bounds. 


He might probably pretend, that the tree had an hidden ex- 
cellent virtue in it, of which he might plead his own experi- 


ence as a proof: and that therefore they had ſome way miſ- 
- underſtood the command, or at leaſt God would not be ſevere 


upon them if they tranſgreſſed it. If they had exerciſed their 
thinking powers, as they might and ought to have done, they 
might eaſily have ſeen through theſe ſpecious illuſions. But 
this they neglected, and were inexcuſable in doing ſo: ſince 
they ought not to have hearkened to any pretences or inſinu- 


ations whatſoever againſt an expreſs divine command, ſo plainly 
given, and which was particularly deſigned as a trial of their 
obedience, and was ſo eaſy to be obſerved. Their diſobeying 
in ſuch circumſtances was in effect an attempt to throw off the 


allegiance they owed to God, an inſurrection againſt his ſo- 
vereign authority, and an arraigning his governing wiſdom, 
Vor. II. — — ̃ — 
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146 A View of the Dz1sTiear. Writers. Let. 30. 
and the baſeſt ingratitude to his infinite goodneſs, which had 
placed them in ſuch a noble and happy ſtation, and had heaped 
fo mayy favours and benefits upon them. And now they had 
nothing but diſmal proſpects before them. There was an un- 
happy change in the face, of things. They were expelled out 
of paradiſe. The earth loſt much of its beauty and fertility : 
and they became ſubject to many pains, diſeaſes, and death. 
Yet Sod did not utterly caſt them off. He gave them tokens 
of his readineſs to receive them to his grace and favour upon 
their ſincere repentance. And by the original promiſe, the 
true nature and deſign of which was probably more diſtinctly 
explained to our firft parents than is mentioned in that ſhort 
account, he gave them to underſtand, that he would not leave 
them to periſh without remedy under the curſe and miſery 
brought upon them by means of the tempter ; and that he 
would raiſe up for them a glorious Deliverer who was to pro- 
ceed from the woman's ſeed, and to reſcue them from the mi- 
ſeries and ruin to which tney had expoſed themſelves by their 
in and apoſtaſy. And there is reaſon to think, that they had 
hopes given them, that though they were ſtill to be ſubject to 
many evils, and to temporal death, as the effects and puniſh- 
ments of ſin, yet upon their repentance, and ſincere, though 
imperfect obedience, they were to be raiſed to a better life. 
And accordingly the hopes of pardoning mercy, and the ex- 
pectation of a future life, ſeem to have obtained from the be. 
ginning, and to have ſpread generally among mankind, and 
made a part of the primive religion derived from the firſt pa- 
rents and anceſtors of the human race. 2 
I have laid theſe things together, that we may the better 
form a judgment concerning the Moſaic account. The ſum of 
it is this. That man was originally created pure and upright, 
conſtituted ſoon after his creation in a happy paradiſe, and 
admitted to many tokens of the divine love and favour : but 
that he fell from that ſtate by ſinning againſt God, and vio- 
lating the command given him as a teſt of his obedience : 
and that he thereby brought death and miſery into the world, 
with all the penal evils to which the human nature is now ob- 1 
noxious. And theſe are excellent inſtructions. What can be 


more agreeable to right reaſon, or have a better effect, when 


really believed, than that God made man at firſt upright and 
happy, in a ſtate of moral reCtitude : That fin, which was 
owing to his wilful defection from God, was the ſource of all 

the evils to which the human nature is now expoſed, and 
which therefore are not — « on Cod, or on his original 
con- 
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conſtitution, but on man himſelf : That mankind are now in a 
lapſed ſtate, but not forſaken of God, who hath in his great 


goodneſs provided a proper remedy, and hath been pleaſed to 
aſſure them of his readineſs to receive them to his grace and 


favour, and to * and reward their repentance and ſincere 


obedience. 


And now upon this view of things it will be no hard mat- 
ter to anſwer the objections which Lord Bolingbroke hath urged 
againſt the Moſaic account of the fall. 

He repreſents it as abſurd to ſuppoſe, that“ this moral ſyſ- 
tem was deſtroyed by the wiles of a ſerpent, and by the 
* eating of an apple, almoſt as ſoon as it began, againſt the, 
*« intention as well as command of the Creator 5.” As to the 
command given to our firſt parents to abſtain from the fruit of, 
a particular tree, at the ſame time that they had a full grant 


made to them of all the other delicious fruits of paradiſe, it 


had nothing in it inconſiſtent with the divine goodneſs ; and 


it hath been ſhewn, that in the circumſtances man was then 


in, it was a command very proper to be given ; and the tranſ- 


greſling this command at the ſollicitations of any tempter what-_ 
bever, was an inexcuſable act of diſobedience : That this 


| fla was committed againſt the intention as well as command 0 


the Creator, is very true, if by its being againſt his intention 
be underſtood that it was what he did not encourage or ap- 
prove; though it was what he foreſaw, and thought fit in his 


wiſe providence to permit, He urges indeed, that God 


„ might have prevented man's fall by a little leſs indulgence 
© to what is called free-will h.“ And he elſewhere mentions 
the ſeverity with which God puniſhed our firſt parents for 

a fault which he foreknew they would commit when he 


abandoned their free-will to the temptation of committing 


e it i.“ This, if, it proved any thing, would prove that it is 
unjuſt in God ever to puniſh any man for any fin at all: for 
whenever men ſin, it may be ſaid that he leaves them to their 
own free-will, and that it is what he foreknew. No doubt 
God might by an exertion of his abſolute omnipotency have 
hindered our firſt parents from ſinning; and he might have 
hindered either men or angels from ever ſinning at all. But 
we ſee, that in fact he chuſes, as a moral governor, to deal 
with men as moral agents, and leaves them to the liberty of 


their own wills. And in the caſe here referred to man had 


kull power to have ſtood, and to have reliſted the temptation; 


8 Vol. iii, p. 301. v» bid. Vol. v. p. 321. 
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and his not ſo doing was his own fault, and not owing to any 
defect of goodneſs in God. He himſelf furniſhes a proper an- 
ſwer to his own objection, when he obſerves, that © it may 
« be truly ſaid that God, when he gave us our reaſon, left 
ec us to our free-will, to make a proper or improper uſe of 
« it; ſo that we are obliged to our Creator for a certain rule 
* and ſufficient means of arriving at happineſs, and have none 
ce to blame but ourſelves when we fail of it k.“ And to the 
Tame purpoſe he faith, that God has given to his human 
<« creatures the materials of phyſical and moral happineſs, and 
« has given them faculties and powers to recollect and apply 
« theſe materials What we ſhall do for ourſelves, he has 
« left to the freedom of our elections 1.” 
He urges, that the doctrine of two independent princi- 
4 ples, the one good, the other evil, is not ſo abſurd as the 
* doctrine of an inferior dependent being, who is aſſumed 
to be the author of all evil; and that to affirm, that a God 
% ſovereignly good, ſuffers an inferior dependeyt being to de- 
4 face his work in any ſort, and to make his other creatures 
© both criminal and miſerable, is ſtill more injurious to the 
Supreme Being a.“ And again he repeats it, that“ it is 
. e . | ; £ | | cc 1ncon- 


* Vol. v. p. 388. 1 Ibid. p. 474. Vol. iv. p. 20. The 
ſcripture doctrine of evil angels, of whom Satan is repreſented as 
the head, hath been ſo often found fault with, that it may not be 
_ Improper on this occaſion to offer ſomething for obviating the pre- 
| Judices which ſome have conceived againſt the ſacred writings on 
this account. That God made creatures of a noble order, and 
of ſublime capacities and powers vaſtly ſuperior to. man, is what 
Lord Bolingbroke himſelf allows to be very probable (1). And as 
It is reaſonable to believe that they were made free agents, why 
may it not be ſuppoſed that ſome of them made a wrong uſe of 
their liberty, and became depraved and corrupt? And if one of 
them of diſtinguiſhed power and dignity above the reſt, by a per- 
verſion of his great abilities, became eminent in evil and wicked- 
neſs, and particularly inſtrumental to draw others to fin and diſ- 
_ obedience, it cannot be pretended that this ſuppoſition carrieth 
any abſurdity in it. And in ſuch a caſe it might be expected, that 
he and his aſſociates would prove enemies to all goodneſs and vir- 
tue, and that having fallen from their own felicity and glory, they 
would envy the happineſs of others, and endeavour to draw them 
into guilt and miſery. This is what we often ſee bad men do, who 
are arrived to a great degree of corruption and depravity. His 


(1) Vol, iv. p. 177. Vol. v. p. 329, 330, e 
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e inconſiſtent with the goodneſs and wiſdom of God, to ſuffer 
« an inferior being, his creature, and a creature in actual re- 
„ bellion, to baffle his deſigns a.“ And if he ſuffered this evil 
being to compel them to be criminal and miſerable, it would 
be ſo. But not, if he ſuffered him only to tempt and to ſe- 
duce, and at the ſame time made them every way able to with- 
ſtand the temptation, and provided them with ſufficient means 
to that purpoſe; which was the caſe of our firſt parents. God 
had done all that was proper for him to do as a moral governor 
to prevent the defection. He had formed them in a ſtate of 
moral rectitude, and endued them with good diſpoſitions. The 
creation was freſh about them, and the glorious evidences of 
the divine wiſdom, power, and goodneſs ! They knew that 


| Lordſhip indeed pretendeth, that the ſuppoſition of an inferior de- 
pendent being, who is aſſumed to be the author of all evil, is more abſurd 
than the doctrine of zo independent principles, the one good, the other 
evil: If by being the author of all evil, be underſtood that there 
is any one inferior dependent being, who is the ſole univerſal 
cauſe of all evil, and that there is no evil but what he is the author 
of, it is wrong to charge the Scriptures or Chriſtian divines with 
aſſuming it: But to paſs by this miſrepreſentation, it is evident to 
the common ſenſe of mankind, that there is a vaſt difference be- 
tween the ſuppoſition of an Almighty and independent evil being, 
_ a ſuppoſition full of abſurdity and horror, and that of an inferior 
dependent being, who was made originally pure and upright, but 
fell by his own voluntary defection into vice and wickedneſs, and 
who, though permitted in many inſtances to do miſchief, and to act 
according to his evil inclinations, as wicked men are often permit- 
ted to do in this preſent ſtate, yet is ſtill under the ſovereign con- 
troul of the moſt holy, wiſe, and powerful Governor of the world. 
For in this caſe we may be ſure from the divine wiſdom, juſtice, and 
_ goodneſs, that God will in the fitteſt ſeaſon inflit a punifhment 
upon that evil being, and his aſſociates, proportionable to their 
crimes; and that in the mean time he ſetteth bounds to their ma- 
| lice and rage, and provideth ſufficient aſſiſtances for thoſe whom 
they endeavour to ſeduce to evil, whereby they may be enabled to 
repel their temptations, if it be not their own faults; and that he 
will in his ſuperior wiſdom bring good out of their evil, and over- 
rule even their malice and wickedneſs, for promoting the great 
ends of his government. This is the repreſentation made to us of 
this matter in the holy Scripture ; nor is there any thing in this that 
can be proved to be contrary to ſound reaſon. And we may juſtly 
_ conclude, that in the final iſſue of things, the wiſdom, as well as 
righteouſneſs, of this part of the divine adminiſtrations, will moſt 
illuſtriouſly appear. 1 N 
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he was the Author of their beings, and that from him flowed 
all the bleſſings they enjoyed. He had piven them the moſt 
expreſs injunction in the plaineſt terms, and ſtrongly inforced, 
to prevent their diſobedience. I ſee not therefore why God 
ſhould exert his own omnipotency to hinder Satan from tempt- 
ing them, ſince he could only tempt, but not compel : and 
they were ſufficiently armed and provided againſt every temp- 
tation that could befal them, if they would but uſe the ſtrength. 
and advantages they had ; which, all things conſidered, were 
| ſuperior to thoſe that any of their poſterity have been ſince poſ- 
ſeſſed of. 

His Lordſhip takes notice of © the ſeverity which bad been 
ce exerciſed on the whole race of mankind, who ſhare in the 
44 puniſhment, though not in the crime.“ And again he 
Charges the divines for ſuppoſing “ that all mankind were 
« puniſhed for the ſin of one v. That mankind are now ſub- 


Iect to the evils Moſes mentions as the conſequence of the fall, 


barrenneſs of the ground, pains : and ſickneſs in child- bearing, 
diſeaſes and death, is undeniable. The only difference between 
the Me/aic account, and that of thoſe who ridicule it, is that 
they ſuppoſe all theſe evils to be the neceſſary effects of the ori- 
ginal conſtitution and appointment of God at the firſt forma- 


tion of man and of the world; but Maſes ſuppoſes the origi- 


nal conſtitution of things to have been much more happy; 
and that all theſe evils were brought into the world in conſe- 
quence of man's voluntary defection from God. And which 5 
of theſe ſuppoſitions is moſt honourable to God, and moſt 
Ukely, if believed, to have a good effect upon the minds of 
men, may be left to any impartial and thinking perſon to de- 


termine. And it ſeems very odd, that it ſhould be repreſented 


as unjuſt in God to lay thoſe evils upon men in conſequence 
of the ſin of our rſt parents, which they might eaſily have 
avoided, when it is accounted no reflection upon the juſtice 
and goodneſs of God to lay thoſe evils upon men by the ori- 
ginal conſtitution, without any regard to ſin, either of their firſt 
parents, or their own. 
| On ſuppoſition that Adam and Eve were the fountains and 
protoplaſts of the human race, it ſeems evident that their poſte- 


rity muſt ſuffer under the conſequences of their defection. If 


they were baniſhed from Paradiſe, and it was juſt they ſhould be 
ſo, their poſterity could not expect to be continued in it. If their 
Natures became tainted, and ſubject to diſeaſes and death, they 


© Ty 


Vol. v. p. 321. his. p. 785 see alſo wid. p-. 284. 
could 
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could only convey tainted and mortal natures to their offspring. 
It cannot be denied, that in the ordinary courſe of providence, 
children often ſuffer evils that were originally owing to the 
crimes of their parents and anceſtors. Wicked parents often 
by their bad conduct forfeit advantages for their children as 
well as themſelves; and not only propagate diſtempered bo- 
dies to them, bur conſidering the great influence that the 
bodily craſis and temperament hath upon the diſpoſitions of 
the mind, they are frequently inſtrumental in conveying bodily 
conſtitutions, which incline them to vicious affections and diſ- 
orderly paſſions, though they do not bring them under an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of ſinning, or imitating their father's vices. 
Since it is appointed that mankind ſhould be propagated in a 
way of ſucceſſive generation, it is evident that children muſt 
in many caſes be greatly dependent on their parents, and derive 
great bleſſings or evils from them. And this may on many 
accounts be ſuppoſed to hold much more ſtrongly with reſpect 
to the firſt parents of the human race, than any others. 
As to the exceptions our author makes againſt ſome particu- 
lar expreſſions made uſe of, and circumſtances related, in the 
Moſaic account of the fall, they are no other than what have 
been frequently repeated and anſwered. -Dr. Tindal had urged 
the ſame objections, and ſeveral others, more diſtinctly, and 
with greater force ; and I have conſidered them largely and 
particularly in my anſwer to that writer; to which therefore 1 
beg leave to refer, having already inſiſted longer on this ſub- 
ject than I intended d. I would only farther obſerve, that 
| ſome remarkable traces of the primitive paradiſaical ſtate of 
man, and a fall from that ſtate, are obſervable in the tradi- 
tions of the antient ſages, in different parts of the world. And 
chere is great reaſon to think, that at the time when Moſes 

writ, thoſe traditions were more diſtinctly known. Lord Bo- 
lingbrole pronounces the account of the fall to be a moral, 

philoſophical, Egyptian allegory, deſigned to account for the in- 
troduction of evil”. And if he had looked upon it in that 

light, he had no right to urge the literal ſenſe of it as an ob- 
jection againſt the authority of the Moſaic writings. 

I proceed in the laſt place to conſider what his Lordſhip has 
offered with regard to the ſanctions of the law of Moſes. He 
- obſerves, that © in the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, 

6 Moſes on che renewal of the covenant between God and 
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1 See Anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii, chap. 
xiv. r Vol. v. 32 350. 
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& the people, employs no argument to induce the latter to a 
te ſtrict obſervation of it, of an higher nature than promiſes 
« of immediate good, and threatenings of immediate evil. 
They are exhorted to keep the law, not for the ſake of the 
« law, nor for the ſake of God, but for conſiderations of an- 
other kind, and where not only their wants were to be ſup- 
de plied, but all their appetites and paſſions to be gratified— 
their avarice, and all their other appetites and paſſions. God 
* purchaſed, as it were, their obedience with this mercenary 
© bargain *.” That we may judge of the conſiſtency of this 
Writer, it is to be obſerved, that he himſelf, when ſpeaking in 
high terms of the law of nature, as having ſufficient proofs of 
a divine ſanction, and a divine original, affirms the ſanctions of 
that law to be only temporal, and that they are ſuch as affect 
nations collectively, not men individually. And he proves theſe 
divine ſanctions, as he calls them, to be ſufficient, becauſe ſuch 
as theſe were the ſanctions of the law of Moſes t. He often in- 
ſiſts upon it, that the only ſanction of the natural law appointed 
by divine providence is this, that national virtue ſhall produce na- 
tional happineſs, and national vice ſhall produce national miſery, 
It therefore national bleſſings were promiſed in the Maſaic conſti - 
| tation as rewards of their obedience, and national evils and cala- 
mities denounced as the puniſhments of their wickedneſs and diſ- 
_ obedience, there was nothing in this, according to his ſcheme, 
but what was highly proper, and perfectly agreeable to the law 
of nature. Yet he thinks fit to repreſent it as a mercenary bar- 
gain; as if it was wrong to annex any ſanctions at all to that 
law; for if any were annexed, they muſt, upon his ſcheme of 
principles, be only of a temporal nature. As to what he ob- 
ſerves, that © the //raclites were exhorted to keep the law, 
“ not for the ſake of the law, nor for the ſake of God, but 
&« for conſiderations of another kind, in which all their appe- 
6 tites and paſſions, their ambition, avarice, &c. were to be 
« gratified,” this is very unfairly repreſented. The bleſſings 
_ promiſed in the paſſage he refers to, Deut. xxviii. 1-14. are 
indeed chiefly of a national kind. But there is no promiſe 
made to them of extenſive conqueſt and univerſal empire; and 
it is evident, as I have elſewhere ſhewn u, that their conſtitu- 
tion was not deſigned or fitted for it. If they obeyed the 
laws given them, they were to have fruitful and healthful ſea- 
ſons, to enjoy peace, plenty, and many bleſſings, in their own 


5 Vol. iii. p. 291, 292. 2 Vol. v. p. 90, Jl, * See anſwer 
„„ land. 
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land. And it was promiſed them, that if they were invaded 
by their enemies, they ſnould be protected againſt them, and 
prove victorious over them: that they ſhould be happy and 
honourable above all other nations: and that God would e 
bliſh them an holy people to himſelf, which included a pro 

miſe of having their ſpiritual privileges continued to them, with 
the tokens of God's ſpecial favour and gracious preſence among 
them, which was their happineſs and their glory. Any one 
that impartially conſiders the Maſaic writings, will find, that 
the laws there given to the /ſraelites are enforced upon them 
by a great variety of important conſiderations. The excel- 


lency of the laws themſelves is repreſented ; as particularly 


Deut. iv. 6, 7, 8. And frequently is that ſhort but compre- 
henſive declaration ſubjoined to their laws, / am the Lord, Jeho- 

vah. They are urged to obedience by the conſideration of 
| God's ſovereign authority and ſupreme dominion, of his infi- 
nite righteouſneſs and goodneſs, of the great things he hath 
done for them, and the ſpecial relation he ſtood in towards 
them, by the gratitude they owed to him for all his benefits, 
by the hope of his favour, and fear of his diſpleaſure. For 


they were taught that noble leſſon, that in and from him alone 
they were to look for happineſs, whether relating to the people 
in general, or to particular perſons. —And they were inſtrufted 


to regard him as exerciſing a conſtant inſpection over them, and 


taking cognizance both of their outward actions, and of the! in⸗ 


ward affections and diſpoſitions of their hearts. 


It may not be improper on this occaſion to obſerve, that his 
Lordſhip has taken upon him to affirm, that there cannot 


« be any thing ſo impiouſly intereſted and craving, as the ſen- 
4 timents aſcribed by Mz/es to the patriarchs.” And he in- 
ſtances © in Jacob's vow, and the conditional engagement he 
% took with God,” Gen. xxviil 20, 21, 22 *. 


mediately before the account which is given us of Jacob's vow, 
we are informed of a viſion he had when he was ſetting out 
upon his journey to Padan-Aram, in which God renewed the 


| promiſes to him, which had been made to Abrabam concern- : 


ing the giving the land of Canaan to his poſterity, and that in 


| his ſeed. all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed : at 


the ſame time aſſuring him, that he would be with him in 


all Places Whither he wenr, and would bring him again into 


5 vel. ini. P · 291, 292. 
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But to ſet this 
matter in a proper light, of which he has been pleaſed to make 
a moſt unjuſt repreſentation, it muſt be conſidered, that im- 
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that land, ver. 12—15. It was in conſequence of this viſion 


that Jacob made his vow the next morning; the deſign of 
which was to expreſs the ſenſe he had of the divine goodneſs, 
and his confidence in God's gracious protection; and to de- 
clare his ſolemn reſolution, that if God would be with him, 
and keep him in his way, and would give him bread to eat, 


and raiment to put on [which ſhews the moderation of his d6- 


ſires] ſo that he ſhould come again to his father's houfe in 
peace, he would after his return make an open public acknow- 


legement of his gratitude and devotion to the Lord as his God, 


tet apart that place where God had appeared to him to his wor- 


5 | ſhip, and would devote the tenth of all the ſubſtance God ſhould 


give him to his ſervice. This, inſtead of being impioufly in- 
terefled and craving, will appear to every perſon that judges 
candidly and 1mpartially to be a great argument of the ſimpli- 


city and goodneſs of Jacob's heart, and of a pious and well- 


diſpoſed mind: though undoubtedly it muſt appear abſurd 


to our author, who does not believe that God concerneth him- 


ſelf with the individuals of the human race. 
His Lordſhip frequently obſerves, that in the law of Moſes 


there is no mention. made of future rewards and puniſhments. 
He ſometimes poſitively aſſerts, that Mo/es did not believe the 


immortality of the ſoul, nor the rewards and puniſhments of 
another life; for it he had, he would have taught it to that 


: people; and that Salomon the wiſeſt of their kings decides againſt 


it 7. But in other paſſages he inſinuates, that Mojes might 


poſſibly believe it himſelf, though he did not think proper to 


mention it to the people : and repreſents it as a moſt ſurpriſing 


thing, that © a doctrine ſo uſeful to all religions, and therefore 


« jncorporated into all the [yſtems of Paganiſm, ſhould be 


left wholly out of that of the Jews *.” And he endeavours 
to draw an argument from this againſt the divine original of 
this conſtitution. This is what he particularly urgeth in the 
concluſion of the twenty-firſt of his Fragments and Eſſays in 
his fifth volume, where he introduces it in a very pompous 
manner as an obſervation; which he does not remember to 


% have ſeen or heard urged on one ſide, or anticipated on the 
„other, and which, he thinks, evidently ſhews how abſurd 


„as well as improper it is to aſcribe theſe Maſaical laws to 


% God.” The obſervation is this: That“ neither the people 
* of J/rael, nor their legiſlator perhaps, knew any thing of 
another life, wherein the crimes committed in this life are 


Vol. Ul. p. 290, z Vol. v. p. 238, 239. 
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4 to be puniſhed.— Although he might have learned this doc- 
trine, which was not ſo much a ſecret doctrine, as it may 
be preſumed the unity of the Supreme God was, among the 
« Egyptians, Whether Moſes had learned this among their 
5 cos, cannot be determined ; but this may be advanced 

with aſſurance : It Moſes knew that crimes, and therefore 
idolatry one of the greateſt, were to be puniſhed i in another 
lite, he deceived the people in the covenant they made by 
© his intervention with God, If he did not know it, I fay it 
« with horror, the conſequence according to the bypotheſis I 
„ oppole, muſt be, that God deceived both him and them, In 
« either, a covenant or bargain was made, wherein the con- 
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by conſequence fairly ſtated. The 1/raelites had better things 
to hope, and worſe to fear, than thoſe that were expreſſed 
4 init. And their whole hiſtory ſeems to ſhew how much 
need they had of theſe additional motives to reſtrain them 
% from polytheiſm and idolatry, and to anſwer the aſſumed 
purpoſe of divine providence 2.” This is his boaſted argu- 
ment, and what ſeems mightily to recommend it to him, he 


looks upon it to be new, and what no man had inſiſted on 
before. 


660 


My firſt remark upon it is this : That he could not with any 


conſiſtency urge the not making expreſs mention of a future 
ſtate, as an argument to prove that it is abſurd and impious to 


_ aſcribe the Moſaical law to God, ſince it appears from ſeveral 


parts of his book, that he himſelf did not believe the rewards 
and puniſhments of a future ſtate. He ought rather upon his 


hypotheſis to have conceived a high opinion of Moſes's ſtrict 


regard to truth, ſince he choſe not to make uſe of a pious 
fraud, or of falſe and deceittul motives, when it would have 
been his intereſt, and for the advantage of his laws, to have 


done ſo. If it be ſaid, that this is only urged as an argument 


ad hominem, which though falſe and inconcluſive in itſelf, yet 


is concluſive upon the hypotheſis of his adverſaries, and proper 
to diſtreſs aud embarraſs them, they will perhaps find it no dif- 


ficult matter to defend eee againſt this dilemma. For 


if it ſhould be allowed, that neither Moſes, nor any of the 
people, had any aſſurance of a future ſtate, it would not fol- 


low, that God in got revealing it deceived him or them. If 


indeed he had expreſly told them, that the notion of a future 


ſtate was falſe, and that they had no rewards or puniſhments 


Vol. v. p. 195, En 
35 to 


ditions of obedience and diſobedience were not fully, nor 
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to fear after this life is at an end, then ſuppoſing chere were 
future rewards and puniſhments, this would have been a de- 
ceiving them in the ſtricteſt, propereſt ſenſe. But merely not 
to reveal it to them, was not to deceive them. And whereas 
ke urges, that on that ſuppoſition there was a covenant or bar - 
gain made, in which the conditions of obedience and diſobedi- 
ence were not fully, nor by conſequence fairly ſtated; this pro- 
ceeds upon the ſuppoſition, that if God made a covenant with 
them, he would not deal fairly, if he did not lay before them 
all the rewards and puniſhments of their obedience and diſobe- 
dience; which certainly is a concluſion that cannot be juſtified, 
If God had only aſſured them in general, that if they kept his 
commandments, they ſhould be intitled to his favour, and if 
they diſobeyed they ſhould feel the awful effects of his diſ- 
pleaſure, this ought to have been enough to have engaged them: 
and it could not be ſaid in that cafe that he dealt unfairly by 
them: eſpecially ſince he might have commanded their obedi- 
_ ence, and demanded their ſubjection to his laws in a way of 
abſolute authority, without any expreſs ſtipulations on his part 
at all. Whatever particular promiſes or threatnings he added 
depended upon his ſovereign good pleaſure, and he might re- 
veal thoſe things in what meaſure or degree he in his wiſdom 
ſhould think fit. Our author himſelf has found out a reaſon 
for it, viz. that the doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments © was dreſſed up with ſo many fabulous circumſtances 
„ among the Egyptians, that it was hard to teach or renew this 
* doctrine in the minds of the raelites, without giving an 
„ occaſion the more to recal the polytheiſtical fables, and 
« practiſe the idolatrous rites they had learned during their 
..< capanity in Kone.” EE: „ 
But let us put the other ſuppoſition, and which I take to 
be the true one, viz. that Maſes and the Hraelites did believe 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, This writer him- 
ſelf frequently intimates, that it was believed among the Egyþ- 
zZians, and that it was not a part of the ſecret doctrine confined 
only to a few, but was ſpread and propagated among the vul- 


gar. It is therefore reaſonable to believe that this doctrine ob- 


tained among the Mraelites too, eſpecially as by his own ac- 
knowlegement, it obtained among the Babylonian, and indeed 
among all the antient nations, as far as we have any accounts 
left us of their ſentiments. And it cannot with the leaſt pro- 
bability be ſuppoſed, that the Maelites were the only people 
v Val. v. p. 240, 241. e 
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that were ignorant of it, and had no notion of that kind amor 

them at all : except we imagine that they were taught to be- 
lieve the contrary ; of which there is not the leaſt proof : nor 
is there any thing in the writings of Moſes to contradict that 
notion. On the contrary, there are ſeveral things in thoſe 
writings which by a fair conſtruction imply it. Our author 
ſeems to think that the Moaical account of the formation of 
man implies that his ſoul was a particle of the divinity ©, There 
is no reaſon to ſuppoſe this. But it certainly leads us to ac- 
| knowlege a remarkable diſtinction of the ſoul from the bod 


that it is a nobler ſubſtance, more nearly reſembling the di- 


vinity, and not like the body formed of the duſt of the ground. 


What Moſes ſaith of God's gracious acceptance of Abel's ſacri- 
fice, who yet was murdered, and met with no reward of his. 
piety, no good effects of God's acceptance of him, except we 


take in the conſideration of a future ſtate : the account he 
gives of the tranſlation of Enoch, that he walked with God, and 
that he was not, for God took him, which in the moſt natural 
conſtruction implies the taking him out of this world to a 


better ſtate : his repreſenting the patriarchs, as calling this 


their preſent life the few and evil days of their pilgrimage, 


Which ſhewed they /ooked for a better country, that is an hea- | 
venly : to which may be added, the accounts there given of 


the appearances of angels, which naturally led the Jraelites 
to acknowlege an inviſible world of ſpirits : nor can any in- 


: ſtances be brought of any nations, who believed the exiſt- 


| ence of angels and ſeparate intelligences, and yet did not be- 


| lieve the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate : the 
_ expreſs declarations of Solomon, that the 7:ghteous hath hope in 
| his death; the clear diſtinction he makes between the ſoul and 


body, that at death the latter ſhall return to the earth as it 


was, and the former, the ſpirit, ſball return to God that gave 
it; and that there ſhall be a future account in which every 


u__ ball be brought into Judgment, with every ſecret thing 
whether it be good or whether it be evil : the aſſumption of 
Elias into heaven, which naturally led the thoughts of all that 


heard of it to another world, where good men ſhall be eminently 


rewarded: all theſe things, not to mention ſeveral paſſages in 
the Pſalms and in the Prophets, which plainly look this way, 
cConvince me that a future ſtate was all along believed among 


that people d. And indeed it does not appear, that at the time 


c Vol. iv. p. 480. _ © See this more e fully provee i in we anſwer 


to Dr. Morgan, vol. i. p. 3 39, et mh 9 8 
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of Maſes, any man had ariſen, as there did in the latter ages, 
who through the vain deceit and falſe refinements of philoſo- 
phy denied it. As to the promiſes and threatenings addreſſed 
to the people of Jrael as a collective body, of which kind 
thoſe ſeem to be which are mentioned, Levit. xxvi. and Deut. 
XXViii. theſe no doubt were directly and immediately of a tem- 
poral nature : and the ſtriking repreſentations that are there 
made of the conſequences of their obedience or diſobedience in 
this preſent world, ſeem very well fitted to make ſtrong and 
vigorous impreſſions upon them, and to give them a lively ſenſe 
of the conſtant interpoſition of divine providence. But beſides 
this, the tenor of their law led them to think that the happi- 
neſs of every individual perſon among them, and his intereſt in 
the favour of God, depended upon his obedience to the divine 
commands, and the practice of righteouſneſs. This eſpecially 
ſeems to have been the deſign of that general declaration in the 
law, that the man that did the precepts, there enjoined, ſhould 
live by them. And there is no reaſon to think that they looked 
upon this as wholly confined to this preſent world. That it 
was underſtood to have a more extenſive view may be reaſon- 
ably concluded from what is ſaid in the eighteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, where the equity of the divine proceedings is vindi- 
cated, and where it is exprelly declared with the greateſt ſo- 
lemnity concerning every particular perſon that ſhould forfake 
his evil ways, and turn to the practice of righteouſneſs, that 
he ſhould not die, but ſhould ſurely live, i. e. be happy; and 
concer ning every wicked and impenitent ſinner, that he ſhould | 
ſurely die, i. e. be miſerable ; which muſt have its principal 
effect in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments : ſince even 
under that conſtitution it often happened that particular good 
men were expoſed to many outward evils and calamities, and 
that bad men had great outward proſperity. What made it 
more neceſſary to inſiſt explicitly and fully upon the doctrine 
of a future ſtate in the Goſpel, was, that through the cor- 
ruption of mankind the . belief of the immortality of the 
ſoul and a future ſtate was very much obſcured and defaced. 
As to the heathens, there were many among thoſe who made 
great pretenſions to learning and philolophy that abſolutely re- 
jected it, and moſt of thoſe who did not poſitively reject it, 
yet tr cated f it as a thing doubtful and uncertain, And it had 
been ſo much blended "with fables, that at laſt it ſeemed to 
have little hold even on vulgar opinion; as his Lordſhip ob- 
ſerves in a paſſage cited above, p. 103. To which it may be 
added, that there was at that time a conſiderable party even 
imo Fines S Tong 
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among the Jews themſelves, conſiderable for their power and 
quality, though not for their numbers, who denied it. On all 
theſe accounts it became the divine wiſdom to inter poſe by a 

more exprels revelation, containing clearer diſcoveries, and fuller 
proofs of it, than had been ever given to mankind before. And 
this revelation was very properly brought by the moſt illuſtrious 
meſſenger that could be ſent from heaven, the Son of God him- 
ſelf, that glorious and divine perſon whoſe coming had been fo 


long promiſed and foretold. To which it may be added, that 


as the Goſpel did not contain a ſyſtem of laws immediately ad- 


dreſſed to any particular nation as the Maſaical was, fo none of 


the promiſes or threatenings there delivered relate directly and 
immediately to national bleſſings or calamities, but are ſuch in 


which every individual of the human race ſhould look upon 


himſelf as nearly intereſted. 


Thus TI have conſidered the principal objections advanced by 
| Lord Bolingbroke againſt the holy Scriptures of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and eſpecially againſt the HMeſaic writings, There are 
ſome other objections interſperſed, and which he rather briefly 
hints at than purſues, and which ſcarce deſerve a diſtinct con- 


ſideration. He thinks that a divine law ought always to have 


the effect. Human laws may be eluded, and miis of the ef- 
« fect. But if God gives a law, it may be preſumed, that 


= 40 
whereas there never was a law that leſs had the deſigned 
cc 


= 


- againſt the law of nature, which he himſelf affirms to be the 
law of God, and yet owns that men have revolted from it in 
all ages. But it has been ſhewn, that the law of Moſes had 

actually a great effect, and that by virtue of it the worſhip of 


the one true God was maintained among the Jews in a manner 


which eminently diſtinguiſhed tkem above the heathen nations : 
and that polity was ſurprizingly preſerved in all the revolutions 


of their ſtate till the coming ; of our Saviour, for which it re- 
markably prepared the way, and thus anſwered the ends the h 


divine wiſdom had in view in inſtituting it. 1 
Fe ſeems to blame Mees for not having taken the proper 


meaſures to make his laws obſerved, as Ezra and Nehemiah did 
afterwards, But if the directions which Mz/es gave had been 
purſued, never were there better and wiſer precautions taken to 


engage the people to make themſelves acquainted with their 


© Vol. 111, b. 393. 5 
law, 


effectual care ſhould be taken to make that law obſerved; 8 


effect than that of Meſes, from which the people were con- 
 tinually revolting ©.” This argument would hold equally 


„ v. 


poſe. 

r He thinks. the geln ought to be more perlect accord - 
e ing to our ideas of human perfection, whether we conſider 
„ them as books of Jaw or of l than any other books 

TT that are ann human h.“ 1 ſuppoſe he means that there 
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law, and oblige them to a careful obſervation of it. And all 
that Ezra and Nehemiah did was to bring things back as near 
as poſſible to the original inſtitution and deſign. The ſignal 
calamities inflicted upon the Fews in the time of the Bebyloniſb 
captivity, the greateſt that had ever befallen them, the utter 
deſolation of their country, and their having been ſo long ba- 
Nniſhed from it, which calamities had been originally threatened 
in the law itſelf, and were regarded by them as ſignal puniſh- 
ments from heaven for their violation of it; this, together with 
their wonderful reſtoration at the time that had been fixed for it 


by the prophets, awakened in them a zeal againſt idolatry, and 
an attachment to their law, . than ever they had ſhewn 0 
| before. 


He urges farther, that „ a divine law ſhould hows ſuch a 


ee clearneſs and preciſion in its terms, that it may not be in 


* the power of perſons to elude and perplex the meaning of 
© jt. And that if it be not ſo, all that is ſaid about marks of 
« divinity in any law that pretends to be revealed by God, is 
c mere cant f.“ This is particularly intended againſt the law 


of Moſes. And yet certain it is, that if the people frequently 
fell off into idolatrous practices, and perhaps endeavoured to 
reconcile theſe their practices with the worſhip of God as there 
preſcribed, this could not be juſtly charged upon any want of 


preciſion in the terms of the law. For what can be clearer and 


more preciſe than the commands there given againſt polytheiſm 


and idolatry ? Nothing can be more unreaſonable, than what he 


| ſometimes inſinuates, that if a revelation be given at all, it muſt 


be ſuch as it ſhould not be in the power of any man to miſap- 
prehend or miſrepreſent S. It may be of ſignal uſe to perſons 


of honeſt and candid minds, though it be not abſolutely i inca- 


pable of being perverted and abuſed; which it could not be, 
if delivered in human lapguage; except God ſhould by an om- 
nipotent energy, and by a conſtant miracle, over-rule all the 


paſſions, inclinations, and prejudices of the human nature: the 
| abſurdity of which ſuppoſition, though it be what this writer 


ſeems lometimes to inſiſt u pon, 1 I need not take Pains to ex- 


f Vol. iii. p. 292. 295. 296. . Vol. v. p. 545. Vel. i iv. 
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ſhould be greater elegancy of compoſition, beauty of language, 
exactneſs of method, or that they ſhould be more ſtrictly phi- 
loſophical. But perhaps what ſeems elegant to one nation 
would not appear ſo to another. The notions of elegince in 
ſtyle and compoſition were different among the Greeks and Ro- 


mans, from what they were in the Eaſtern nations. And what 
might render the Scriptures more perfect in the eyes of ſome 


perſons, might render them leſs perfect in other reſpects, and 
leſs fitted to anſwer the end for which they were deſigned. To 
talk of elegancy of compoſition in human laws, or to blame 


acts of parliament for not being oratorial, would be thought a 
very odd objection. But it is the great excellency of the ſa- 


cred writings, that there is in the different parts of Scripture 


what may pleaſe perſons of all taſtes. There is a ſimplicity 


and plainneſs accommodated to the vulgar : And yet there is in 


many paſſages a ſublimity and majeſty not to be equalled, and 


which has gained the admiration of the ableſt judges. 
As to what he ſometimes mentions concerning the multipli- 


city of copies, various readings, interpolations, I had occaſion 


fully to conſider theſe things in the Reflections on Lord Boling- 
broke Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiliory, p. 65, et ſeq. 


and ſhall not repeat what is there offered. He has flirts here 


and there againſt ſome particular paſſages of Scripture, a diſtinct 


examination of which would carry me too far. And they are 


only ſuch as Dr. Tindal had urged before him, and which have 


been conſidered and obviated in the anſwers that were made to 
that writer. See particularly Anſwer to Chriſtianity a old as 


Vor. II. == — LET. 


LETTER XXXI. 


The faveter able repreſentation made by Lord Bolingbroke 

of the excellent nature and defign of the original Chri- 
fticn revelation. He gives up ſeveral of the Deiſtical 
objefions, and even ſeems to acknowlege its divine 
original. Yet endeavours to expoſe its doctrines, and to 
invalidate its proofs and evidences. The law of nature 


and Chriſtianity not to be oppoſed to one another. The 


Goſpel not a republication of the doctrine of Plato. The 
pretended oppoſition between the Goſpel of Chriſt and 
that of St. Paul confidered. This apoſtle vindicated 


againſt the cenſyres and reproaches caſt upon him The _ 


miracles of Chriſtianity, if really wrought, owned by 
Lord Bolingbroke 10 be a ſufficient proof. The Gof- 
pels, by his own acknowlegement, give a juſt account 
of the diſcourſes and ations of Jeſus. Yet be has at- 
tempted to deſtroy their credit. His pretence, that it 
would be neceſſary to have the originals of the Goſpels 
in our hands, or alteſted copies of thoſe originals, 

examined. The ſeveral ways he takes to account for 
tbe propagation of Chriſtianity ſhewn to be inſufficient. 
What he offers concerning the little effect Chriſtianity 
bas had in the reformation of mankind conſidered. 
Want of univerſality no argument againſt the divinity 
of the Chriſtian revelation. Iis being founded on faith 
not inconfi ent With 105 93 founaes « on rational evi- 
_ dence. 3 T 


_— 1 R, 
Now come, according to tne method I propoſed, to conſider 
What relates to the Chriſtian revelation ſtrictly and properly 


fo called, as it was taught by Chriſt and his apoſtes, and is 
contained! in the lacred writings of the New Teſtament. In- 
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deed whoſoever carefully conſiders and compares the ſeveral 
parts of Lord Bolingbroke's ſcheme, muſt be ſenſible, that the 


whole of it may juſtly be regarded as an attempt againſt Chriſ- 


tianity. If the principles he has laid down with regard to the 
moral attributes of God, divine providence, the immortality of 
the ſoul, and a future lt ite, ſhould take place, the Chriſtian 
religion would be ſubverted at the very foundations. This is 
alſo the manifeſt intention of the account he gives of the law of 


nature. And one reaſon of the extreme vir loving with which 


he hath attacked the law of Maſes and the Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament, ſeems to be the near connection there is between 
this and the religion of 7e/us, which he repreſents to have been 
originally intended by our Saviour as a {yſtem of Fudariſm, and de- 
ſigned for no other nations but the Jews only a. But tho” all he 
hath offered againſt the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament may 
be regarded as deſigned to ſtrike at the authority of the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, yet there are ſome parts of his work which ap- 
pear to be more particularly intended for that purpoſe, which 
therefore it will be neceſſary to take a diſtinct notice of. | 
But firſt it will be proper to make ſome obſervations on ſeve- 


ral paſſages in his writings, in which he ſeems to make very 
remarkable conceſſions in favour of pure genuine Chriſtianity 


as taught by our Saviour and his apoſtles in the New Teſtament, 


and to make an advantageous repreſentation of its excellent na- 


ture and tendencv. 


After having obſerved, that ſome repreſent all religion hat: 
ed on divine revelation as inconſiſtent with civil lovereignty, | 
and erecting a private conſcience that may and often is incon- 
ſiſtent with the public conſcience of the ſtate, and after in- 


veighing againſt the ſpirit of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm, he 


undertakes to defend Chriſtianity againſt this objection- Aud 
aſſerts, that © no religion ever appeared in the world Whoſe 
1 natural tendency was ſo much directed to promote the peace 
« and e of mankind,” See the fourth ſeftion of his 
fourth Eſſay b. He declares, that © no ſyſtem can be more 
« ſimple and plain than that of natur al re ligon as it ſtands in 
« the Goſpel e.“ And after re, obſerved, that 


1 


beſides 
«© natural religion, there are two other parts into W hich Chriſ- 


« tianity may be analyſed Duties ſuperadded to thoſe of the 


& former, and articles of belief that reaſon neither could diſcover, 
« nor can comprehend ; he acknowleges, that both the duties 


5 required to be practiſed, and the propoſitions required to be 


2 Vol. 5 305. 1 b > Th. P- 281, 282. Ib. p bei 800 
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believed, are conciſely and plainly enough expreſſed in the 
“original Goſpel properly ſo called, which Chriſt taught, and 
* which his four Evangeliſts recorded. But they have been 
* alike corrupted by theology 4.” Speaking of the Chriſtian 
ſacraments of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, he ſays, © No 
< inſtitutions can be imagined more ſimple, nor more void of 
te all thoſe pompous rites and theatrical repreſentations that 
t abounded in the religious worſhip of the Heathens and Jeg, 
4% than theſe two were in their origin. They were not only 
* innocent but profitable ceremonies, becauſe they were ex- 
«« tremely proper to keep up the ſpirit of true natural religion 
% by keeping up that of Chriſtianity, and to promote the ob- | 
« ſervation of moral duties, by maintaining a reſpect for the 
_« revelation which confirmed them ©.” He declares, that © he 
« will not ſay, that the belief that Ze/us was the Meſſiah is the 
only article of belief neceſſary to make men Chriſtians. There 
e are other things doubtleſs contained in the revelation he made 
4 of himſelf, dependent on and relative to this article, without 
&« the belief of which, I ſuppoſe, our Chriſtianity would be very To 
« defective. But this I ſay, that the ſyſtem of religion which —__ 
« Chriſt publiſhed, and his Evangeliſts recorded, is a complete | 
« ſyſtem to all the purpoſes of religion natural and revealed. 
It contains all the duties of the former, it inforces them by 
« aſſerting the divine miſſion of the Publiſher, who proved his 
«« affertions at the ſame time by his miracles; and it enforces 
the whole law of faith by promiſing rewards, and threaten- 
ing puniſhments, which he declares he will diſtribute when 
he comes to judge the world *.” And he afterwards repeats 
it, that © Chriſtianity as it ſtands in the Goſpel contains not | 
« only a complete but a very plain ſyſtem of religion. It is in 
truth the ſyſtem of natural religion, and ſuch it might have 
« continued to the unſpeakable advantage of mankind, if it 
* had been propagated with the ſame ſimplicity with which 
« jt was originally taught by Chriſt himſelf 5,” He ſays, that © 
_ «« ſuppoſing Chriſtianity to have been an human invention, it 
% had been the moſt amiable and the moſt uſeful invention that f 
was ever impoſed on mankind for their good. — And that 1 
« Chriſtianity as it came out of the hands of God, if I may uſe f 
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« the expreſſion, was a molt ſimple and intelligible rule of 9 
belief, worſhip, and manners, which is the true notion of a y 
« religion. As ſoon as men preſumed to add any thing of their 4 


a Vol. iv. p. 294. *Ib.p.z0t, 32. Ib. p. 34. 
Z Ibid. p. 315. Fu T own 
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* own to it, the human alloy corrupted the divine maſs, and 
* jt became an object of vain, intricate, and contentious ſci- 
*f ence h.“ After having obſerved, that the political views 
„ of Conſtantine in the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, were to 
„ attach the ſubjects of the empire more firmly to himſelf iy 
and his ſucceſſors, and the ſeveral nations which compoſed 10 
* it to one another, by the bonds of a religion common to all | 
90 of them; to ſoften the ferocity of the armies ; to reform l 
the licentiouſneſs of the provinces; and by infuſing a ſpirit Kn 
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e of moderation, and ſubmiſſion to government, to extinguiſh _ 
e thoſe principles of avarice and ambition, of injuſtice and vio- RAVE 
*£ lence, by which ſo many factions were formed, and the 14%“ 
peace of the empire ſo often and fo fatally broken;“ he | F 
declares, that * no religion was ever fo well proportioned, nor 1 

* fo well directed, as that of Chriſtianity ſeemed to be, to all nene 
< theſe. purpoſes. He adds, that it had no tendency to N 
inſpire that love of the country i, nor that zeal for the glory I 
* and grandeur of it, which glowed in the heart of every 
2 _*. Roman citizen in the time of the commonwealth : But it re- 
* commended what Conſtantine liked better, benevolence, pa- 
7 6 tience, humility, and all the ſofter virtues k.“ He alloweth, 
that “ the Goſpel is in all caſes one continued leſſon of the 

« ſtricteſt morality, of juſtice, of benevolence, and of univerſal 
„ charity.” He mentions ©* Chriſt's blaming his diſciples for be- 

ing willing to call for fire from heaven againſt the Samari- 

* tans.—And that the miracles wrought by him in the mild 

and beneficent ſpirit of Chriſtianity, tended to the good of 

% mankind .“ He obſerves, that © the theology contained in 
the Goſpel lies in a narrow compaſs, It is marvellous inn 1 
deed, but it is plain, and it is employed throughout to en- — i 
« force natural religion m. After having ſaid, that * the ar- 
4 ticles of faith have furniſhed matter of contention in, as well 
as from, the apoſtolical age, and have added a motive to 
that cruel principle, which was never known till Chriſtians 
introduced it into the world, to perſecution even for opi- 
„ nions;” he adds, that © the charge which the enemies of 
religion bring againſt Chriſtianity on this account is unjuſtly 
« brought. Theſe effects have not been cauſed by the Goſ- 
pel, but by the ſyſtem rajſed upon it; not by the revelations 
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1 b Vol. iv. p. 394, 395- That Chriſtianity tends to produce 

3 and promote a true love to our country, in that ſenſe in which it is 

properly a virtue, ſee above, vol. i. p. 54, 55. marg. note, * Vol. 
v. p. 433. Ibid. p. 188, 189, ® Ibid, p. 261, 
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© of God, but by the inventions of men *.“ He profeſſes a 
great concern for true Chriſtianity in oppoſition to theology, 
and ſays, that“ genuine Chriſtanity was taught of God ®.” 
And not to multiply paſſages to this purpoſe, he pronounces, 
that the Chriſtian ſyſtem of faith and practice was revealed 


„ by Gol himſelf, and it is abſurd and impious to aſſert, that 


*& the divine Loge revealed it incompletely or imperfectly. Its 
«© {mplicity and plainneſs ſhewed, that it was deſigned to be 


the religion of mankind, and maniteſted likewiſe the divinity 


« of its original P.“ 


I have choſen to lay together theſe ſeveral paſſages relating 


to Chriſtianity in one view. And if we were to look no far- 
ther, we ſhould certainly entertain a very favourable opinion 
of Lord Bolingbrohè's ſentiments with regard to the truth, the 
_ excellency, and divine original, of the Goſpel of Jeſus. 

I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome reflections which have occurred to 
me in reviewing theſe pailages, and others of the like import, 
which are to be found in his Lordſhip's writings. = 

The firſt reflection is this, That there mult certainly be a won- 
derful beauty and excalency in the religion of 70%, conſidered 
in its original purity and ſimplicity, which could force ſuch 
acknowlegements from a perſon ſo ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
it, as his Lordſhip appears to have been. According to the 
repreſentation he himſelf has been pleaſed to make of it, it was 
a moſt amiable and myſt uſeful inſtitution, whoſe natural ten- 


dency was directed #5 Promote the peace and happineſs of man- 
k'nd. It contains all the duties of natural religion, and teaches 
them in the maſt plain and ſimple manner, It is one continued 
leſſon of the ftrifteſt morality, of juſtice, of benevolence, and 
of univerſal charity: and tends to extinguiſh thoſe principles 


of avarice and ambition, of injuſtice and violence, which have 


done ſo much miſchief in the world, and diſturbed the peace 
and order of fociety. As its moral precepts are excellent, ſo 


its poſitive inſtitations are not only innocent but profitable, and 
extremely proper to keep up the ſpirit of religion. He acknowleges, 


that confidered in its original ſimplicity, it was a msft ſimple 
_ and intellivible rule of belief, wor/lip, and practice: That the 


theology contained in the Goſþel is marvellous, but plain: And 
that the /y/em of religion there taught is a complete ſyſtem to 
all the purþsſes of religion natural and revealed, and might have 


continued ſo 79 the unſpeakable advantage of mankind, if it 
had been propagated with the ſame ſimplicity with which it was 


n Vol. iv. p. 313. * [Lid p. 349. See aiſo vol. iii. p. 339. 
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taught by Chriſt himſe!f. I think it plainly follows from this 
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repreſentation of the nature and tendency of the Chriſtian re- i: Bi 
ZZ ligion as taught by our Saviour and his apoſtles, that thoſe can % 
iin no ſenſe be regarded as real friends to mankind, who do WR 
5 what they can to ſubvert its authority, and thereby deſtroy its 11 
{| influence on the minds of men, and who by artful inſinuations, 1 | 
2 : or even open attempts, endeavour to bring true original Chri- 11 i 
Ry ſtianity into contempt ; as it will appear this writer, notwith- in 
ſtanding all his fair profeſſions, hath done. 8 "ak 1 

Another reflection that may be made on Lord Bolingbroke's N | Hf 


conceſſions is this: That he has in effect given up ſeveral ob- . 
jections which have been urged by the Deiſtical Writers, and- NF [| 
on which great ſtreſs has been laid, and has acknowleged them N 

to be of no force againſt the religion of 7eſus as laid down in 1 

the Goſpel. It has been pretended, that Chriſtianity, or re- e il 


vealed religion, is not friendly to civil ſovereigaty, or govern- 10 
ment; but he treats thoſe that make this objection, if de- 4/0 
ſigned againſt Chriſtianity as revealed in the Goſpel, and not — 14 
merely againſt the duties that have been ſuperadded to it, as of 
Falling below notice, and ſcarce dejerving an anſwer 1: And „ 
praiſes the policy of Conſtantine in endeavouring to eſtabliſh 1 
Chriſtianity as the religion of the empire, as being the beſt Bi OWN | 
fitted of all religions to promote the pud!i ic peace and order, e 
| toreformlicentiouineſs, to curb factions, and to infuſe a ſpirit 0 
| of moderation, and ſubmiſſion to government. See the pallages 15 
15 cited above from vol, iv. p. 182.433. 1 
= Again, Chriſtianity and revealed religion hath been often ob- #h 
jected againſt on account of its poſitive precepts, or inſtitutions, | 


added to the law of nature. But his Lordſhip thinks © it may 
de admitted, that things intirely and exactly conſiſtent with 
the law of our nature may be ſupperadded to it by the ſame 
divine authority, and that poſitive precepts may be given 
about things which are indifferent by the law of our nature, 
and which become obligatory as ſoon as they are injoined by 
« ſuch poſitive precepts*.” And particularly with regard to 
the poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity, or the Chriſtian ſacra- 
ments as enjoined in the Goſpel, in their primitive ſimplicity, 
he acknowleges in a paſſage above produced, that they were ex- 
tremely proper to keep up the ſpirit of true religion, and to 
promote! the obſervation of moral duties“. 5 
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163 A Viet of theDersticar, Writers, Let. 31. 
Another objection which hath been urged againſt Chriſtianity, 
is drawn from that ſpirit of perſecution which hath obtained 
among Chriſtians on account of opinions in religion. 
he faith, that © the charge which the enemies of Chriſtianity 
bring againſt it on this account is unjuſtly brought: That 
*« thele effects have not been cauſed by the Goſpel, but by the 
* ſyſtem raiſed upon it: not by the revelations of God, but by 
de the inventions of men.“ And he mentions Chriſt's blaming 
his diſciples for being willing to call for. fire from heaven 


upon the Samaritans ; and that all that he inſtructed his apo- 


ſtles to do, even in caſes of the moſt enormous crimes, was to 
ſeparate ſinners from the communion of the faithful *, 


There is no objection which hath been more frequently urged 


againſt the Chriſtian religion, than its teaching doctrines or 
articles of belief that reaſon neither could diſcover, nor can 


comprehend. He aſſerts, that there are articles or doctrines of 


this kind in the Goſpel ; but that they are conciſely and þlainly 
enough expreſſed in the original Goſpel properly fo called, which 
Chriſt taught, and which his four Evangelifts recorded; though 


8 | 
they have been ſince corrupted by theology u. And ſpeaking of 


for genuine, after a ſufficient examination of the external 
E 


« reaſonable men who have received the Chriſtian revelation 


& nothing that makes it inconſiſtent with itſelf, nor that is re- 


pugnant to any of the divine truths which reaſon and the 
works of God demonſtrate to them, will never ſet up rea- 
ſon in contradiction to it, on account of things plainly 


(66 


0 
Cc 
cc 


* 


If they did, their reaſon would be falſe and deceitful; they 
would ceai: to be reaſonable men x.“ It is true, that he 
elſewhere faith, that © if the things contained in any reve- 
lation be above reaſon, i. e. incomprehenſible, I do not ſay 


cc 


66 


them liable to objection, but in themſelves, and according 


to the terms in which they are communicated, there is no 
464 


„ are not therefore to be received 7,” But it is to be con- 


ſidered, that when divines talk of things above reaſon in the 


Chriſtian ſyſtem, all that they mean by it is, that they are 
things not contrary to reaſon, but as to the manner of them 


Vol. iv. p. 188, 189 313. Ib. p. 294. Ib. p. 384. 
—Sce alſo p. 79. Vol. v p. 546. OS 
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and internal proofs ;” he ſays, Such men having found 


taught, but incomprehenſible as to their manner of being. 


in their manner of being, for that alone would not make 


criterion left by which to judge whether they are agreeable _ 
or repugnant to the religion of nature and of reaſon. They 
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Let. 31. Lord BOL INGBROE x. 169 


inconceivable : And according to his own conceſſion, it can be 
no objection againſt the truth or divinity of revelation, that it 
containeth an account of ſome things which are incomprehenſible 
in their manner of being. 

Another reflection that is proper to be made upon what 
Lord Bolingbroke hath acknowleged with regard to the ori- 
ginal Chriſtian revelation as laid down in the Goſpel of 7eſus 
is, that he hath on ſeveral occaſions ſeemed expreſly and for- 
mally to own ics divine original. In ſome of the paſſages above 
cited, he directly declares, that genuine Chriſtianity was taught 
by Goda That the Chriſtian ſtem of faith and practice was 
revealed by God himſe!f —And that the Art publiſher of Chri- 
ftianity proved his aſſertions by his miracles, To which I 
ſhall add another remarkable paſſage in the concluſion of his 


fourth Eſſay, which is concerning authority in matters of reli- 
gion. Chriſtianity,” ſaith he, © genuine C hriſtianity, 1 is con- 


tained in the Goſpel ; it is the word of God: it requires 
« therefore our veneration and ſtrict conformity to it 2.“ He 


ought therefore, if he were conſiſtent with himſelf, on the 


authority of that revelation, to receive what is there plainly re- 
vealed concerning the moral attributes of God, concerning di- 


vine providence as extending to the individuals of the human 
race, concerning Chriſt's being the great mediator between God 
and man, and concerning our redemption by his blood, and 


concerning a ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments. And 


yet he hath endeavoured to ſubvert all theſe. Notwithſtanding 


his profeſſed regard for Chriſtianity, he hath on ſeveral occa- 
fions uſed his utmoſt efforts to weaken or deſtroy the proofs 
of its divine original, to miſrepreſent and expoſe its doctrines 


and laws, thoſe doctrines which he himſelf declares to have 


been original doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. How far 
ſuch a conduct is conſiſtent with that truth and candour, that 


| honeſty and ſimplicity of heart, which becometh a ſincere en- 
quirer, and who declareth that he hath nothing but truth in 


view, may be left to any flair and impartial. perſon to deter- 
mine. 

In my . on his part of Lord Bolingbroke : works, 
the method I ſhall obſerve is this: I ſhall firſt conſider thoſe 


. paſſages that ſeemed deſigned to ſtrike at the authority of Chri- 


ſtianity in general; and then ſhall proceed to conſider the ob- 
z Vol, iv. p. 631, cx 5 alſo Ib. p. 279. and vol Il. p. 339. 


jections 
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jections he hath urged againſt ſome * laws and doc- 
trines of our holy religion. 


With regard to Chriſtianity in general, he runs a parallel 


in the ſeventh and eighth of his Fragments and Eſſays, between 
the law of nature and Chriſtianity, He compares the clearneſs 
and certainty of the former with that of the latter, He com- 
pares allo their ſanctions, and endeavours to ſhew, that the 
Jaw of nature reſts on fuller proofs than any that have been 
found, or can be given, of the divine inſtitution of Chriſtiani- 
ty a. In all that he offers on this head, he goes upon the ſup- 
poſition of the abſolute clearneſs and certainty of the law 05 

nature to the Whole human race; and w hat he has urged to 
this purpoſe has been conſidered in my ninth Letter. But it 


may be eaſily ſhewn, that the whole parallel he there draws 


between the law of nature and Chriſtianity, and between the 
proofs of the former and of the latter, is entirely impertinent. 
He himſelf there declares, that“ every friend to Chriſtianity 
„ admits that the Chriſtian law is nothing elſe than the law 


of nature confirmed by a new revelation, and that this is 


& what the worſt of its enemies does not deny, though he 
& denies the reality of the revelation b.“ It is not true, that 


the Chriſtian law is nothing elſe than che law of nature: But 
that it comprehends it, that it clears and enforces it, is very 
true. It does not take off from any rational argument or 
evidence brought in favour of that law, and beſides confirm 
eth it by an exprels divine teſtimony. And muſt not common 


ſenie lead every. man to acknowlege, that it mult be a mighty 
advantage to have the law of nature thus farther cleared and 
confirmed? The proots therefore of Chr iltianity, and of the 
law of nature, are not to be oppoſed to one another. Both 
have a friendly harmony: And Chriſtians have the great ad- 
vantage of having both theſe proofs in conjunction. Chriſti— 
anity ſuppoſeth the law of nature, cleareth it where it was ob- 
ſcured, enforceth it by the ſtrongeſt ſanctions, and addeth things 
which could not be known merely by that law, and which yet 
n was of importance to mankind to be acquainted with. 80 
that Chriſtianity, as far as it relates to and republiſhes the law 

of nature, has all the advanrages which this writer aſcribes 
to that law, becauſe it is that very law more clearly publiſhed, 
and ſtrongly confirmed: And in this reſpect there is no com- 


petition between them. And with reſpect o thoſe things in 


2 vol. v. p 90. es. b Ibid, p- 93. 
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Chriſtianity which are not clearly comprehended in that law, 
and which we could not have diſcovered merely by our own 
unaſſiſted reaſon, it is not to be wondered at if they are not ſo 
obvious to our underſtandings : But as far as they are neceſſary 
to be known by us they are revealed in the Goſpel ; and we 
are not obliged to believe them farther than they are there re- 
vealed. Nor thall thoſe be condemned for not believing them, 
who have had no opportunity ot being acquainted with that re- 


velation. Though our author, in order to caſt an odium on 1 

2 Chriſtianity, after having obſerved, that“ the law of nature is | 
= „ univerſally given to all mankind, » adds, that * the greateſt With 
„ «© part of the world are invincibly Ignorant of the firſt prin- 10 

deiples of Chriſtianity, without the knowlege of which, and 10 

without faith in which, they are all condemned to eternal — 

« puniſhment ©.” 1 

We have ſeen that our author declares Chriſtianity to be r 

; the law of nature enforced by a new revelation : So that acc _ 60 
. cording to this repreſentation, it is a divine republication of thbe li 3 
law of nature. Yet he elſewhere thinks proper to repreſent 1 

> it as only a republication of the doctrines of Plato. And any one =_ 

| that conſiders the repreſentation he hath frequently made of 1 
. that philoſopher and his doct: ines. mult be ſenſible that this is 1 
4 far from bcins defigned as a compliment to the Chriſtian revela- 20/08 
= tion. Some ac: onnt of his inveRtives againſt him was given in the "$08 
85 fifth Letter. He calis him a mad theologiſt — And tells us, that WG 
5 no man ever dreamed 2 wildly as Plato wrote——And that he 1408 
1 introduced a falſe light into philoſophy, and oftener led men out Y is 
= of the way of truth, than into it. Yet he ſays, it is ſtrange to 1 
5 obſerve the ſtrange conformity there is between Pl. wtoni/m 4 
7 « and gene Chriftianity itſelf, ſuch as it is t taught in the [i 
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original Goſpel. We need not ſtand to compare them here. 
1 « Tn general the Platonic and Chriſtian ſyſtems have a very 
30; e near reſemblance, qualis decet eſſe fercrum, and ſeveral of 


4 „the antient fathers and modern divines have endeavoured to {1 6 
b: “ make it appear ſtill greater. — That this may give unbelievers. ö 
25 - 
3 Occaſiog to ſay that if the doctriues are the ſame, they muſt 
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i have been deduced from the ſame principle; and to aſk, what 
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fl that principle was, whether reaſon or revelation ? If the lat- 14 
1 © ter, Plato muſt have been illuminated by the Holy Ghoſt, and 199 
þ « maſt have been the precurſor of the Saviour, and of more 14 
: im por tance than St. 7%n. He anticipated the Goſpel on {o i 
| many Principal articles of belief and practice, that unbelievers WL 
{ 1 
F Vol. y. p. 91. © 77 
e 66 will Tt 
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* will ſay, it was a republication of the theology of Plato 
And that as the republication was by divine revelation, the 
„ publication muſt have been ſo too: And they will aſk 
* with a ſneer, whether a man, whoſe paſſion for courtezans 
and handſome boys inſpired him to write ſo many lewd 
verſes, was likely to be inſpired by the Holy Gheſt ??” This 
is mean banter, taking advantage of the too great admiration = 
ſome particular perſons have expreſſed for Plato. But he has | 
not traced the conformity between Platoni/m and genuine ori- 
ginal Chriſtianity, under pretence that it was needleſs. He 5 
owns, that Plato blundered on ſome divine truthsæs. That on 5 
fome occaſions he wrote like a very pious and rational theiſt 
and moraliſt ; and that very elevated ſentiments may be collected 
From his writings : That there is in them a mixture of the 
brighteſt truths, and the fouleſt errorst. It is not to be won- 
dered at therefore, that there was in ſeveral inſtances a con- 
formity between the doctrine of Plato, and that of the Goſpel, 
But he himſelf acknowleges, that there were many things in 
his ſcheme contrary to that of Chriſtianity, He ſays, that 
“ ſome of Plato's writings abound in notions that are agree- 
* able to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, and in others that are repug- 
nant to it?.“ That “ far from going about to deſtroy the 
Pagan ſuperſtition, he refined it, and made it more plauſible, 
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and more ſecure from the attacks to which it was expoſed  _ 
before d.“ And that accordingly. © Platanij/m anſwered the 
_ ©. purpoſes of thoſe who oppoſed Chriſtianity .“ I would only © 
farther obſerve, that there is no writer whom he repreſents as 3 
fo unintelligible as Plato; and yet he intimates, that if he hat 
known and taught the peculiar doctrines of the Goſpel, © he 
* who is ſo often unintelligible now would have been vaſtly. 


* more fo, and leſs fitted for the great work of reforming 


% mankind .“ This is a very odd inſinuation from one who : 

| has acknowleged, that true original Chriſtianity is a Plain and | 7 

intelligible ſy/tem of belief and practice. And that its ſimplicity — 
and þlainneſs ſhewed that it was deſigned to be the religion of © 24 

mankind, and manifeſted likewiſe the divinity of its original. 3H 

It may be looked upon as a farther proof of his regard to + 

_ Chriſtianity, that he repreſents it as an inconſiſtent ſcheme. He | 

- pretends, that the New Teſtament conſiſteth of two Goſpels, | 

2 Vol. iv. p. 340. bid. p. 348. f Ibid. p. 345. 302. 

E Ibid. p. 344. 34335. I bid. p. 355. I Ibid. p. 359. | ö 

« Vol. J. p. 215. I 5 
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Let. 31. Lord Bo LINOGBROK EK. 173 
the one publiſhed by our Saviour himſelf, and recorded by the 


evangeliſts, the other by St. Paul. 


He obſerves, that Chriſt was to outward appearance a 
7ew, and ordered his diſciples to do what the Scribes and 
Phariſees who ſat in Ms/es's chair taught—And that when 


66 


* 


“ he commiſſioned his apoſtles to teach and baptize all na- 


„ tions, he only meant it of the Fews diſperſed into all na- 


6 tions.“ He aſſerts, that the myſtery of God's s taking the 
© Gentiles to be his people without ſubjecting them to circum- 
« ciſion, or the law of Moſes, was inconſiſtent with the de- 


« clarations and practice of Feſus '.” He aſks therefore, If 


& this was the purpoſe of God to take the Gentiles to be his 


« people under the Meſſiah, how came it that the Meſſiah him- 


„ ſelf gave no inſtructicut about it to his apoſtles, when he 


« ſent them to preach his Goſpel to all nations? Why was 
the revelation of this important myſtery, ſo neceſſary at the 


4 firſt publication of the Goſpel, reſerved for St. Paul, who 
had been a perſecutor ? Shall we ſay, that this eternal pur- 


«© poſe of the Father was unknown to the Son? Or, that if it 
cc 


was known to him, he neglected to communicate it to the 


« firſt preachers of the Goſpel ?” He ſeems to think theſe 
' queſtions unanſwerable, and that “ the pertneſs and impudence 
of the men that pretend to account for theſe things deſerve 
no regard n.“ And yet it is no hard matter to ſolve theſe 
_ difficulties. The calling of the Gentiles was originally. in- 
dluded in our Saviour's ſcheme. It was a remarkable part of the 
character of the Meſſiah, clearly pointed out in the prophetical 

writings, by many expreſs predictions. Our Lord himſelf dur- 


ing his own perſonal miniſtry gave | plain intimations of his de- 


ſign that way, and after his aſcenſion into heaven inſtructed his 
apoſtles in it by his ſpirit, whom he ſent to guide them into all 
truth. And the gradual diſcovery of this in a way fitted to 

remove their prejudices was conducted with admirable wiſdom 


as well as condeſcenſion. 
Mr. Chubb had inſiſted on this abe dien at great length, 


And I ſhall therefore refer to the remarks made upon that wri- 
ter in the fourteenth Letter, yet upon no better foundation 
than this his Lordſhip hath taken upon him to affirm, that 
the Goſpel St. Paul preached was contradictory to that of 
« Feſus Chriſt :” And that © he taught ſeveral doctrines, which 
« were directly repugnant to the word and example of the 
9 Meſſiah *, 1 55 "Andy indeed our author hath on many occalions 


1 Vol. iv. p. 305. m Ibid. p. 326. N 1 . 328, 
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174 A View of the DetsTIicar Writers, Let. 21; 
diſcovered a particular prejudice againſt that great apoſtle, He 
calls him a frue cabbaliſtical architect o, a looſe paraphraſer and 
cabbaliſiical commentator, as much at leaſt as any antient or 
modern rabbi, And that the different manner of his preaching | 
the Goſpel, and that of the other apoſ-les, © marks ſtrongly 
< the different {chools in which they had been educated, the 
< ſchool of Chriſt, and the ſchool of Gamaliel”®.” But no- 
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thing is more evident to every one that reads the New Teſta- 1 
ment with attention, than that there is a perfect harmony be- 45 
tween St. Paul and the other apoſtles: And that. the ſcheme 1 
of religion taught in the Goſpels and in the Epiſtles is every- 5 


where the ſame. Such a harmony there is as ſhews they were 
all directed by the ſame ſpirit. The Goſpel which St. Paul 
preached was what he received by revelation from 7eſus Chri/t, 
as he himſelf declares, Gal. i. 12. He had not learned it in the 


„ D Wan tet 


ſchool of Camaliel. On the contrary, in that ſchool he had + 
imbibed the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt the religion of 7eſus, mn 
and which nothing leſs than a power of evidence which he . 
was not able to reſiſt could overcome. He was very well verſed 75 
in the Jewiſb learning: yet none of the apoſtles ſo frequently . 
warned the Chriſtian converts againſt the Fewi/h fables, or 3 
ſpeaks with ſuch contempt of their vain traditions, their end- 3 
leſs genealogies, their ſtrifes and queſtions about words, as he {+ 
n wo „„ ‚»„'‚̃ͤ 4 
I! here are ſeveral invidious charges brought by our author 4 
againſt this excellent perſon. He is pleaſed to repreſent him 4 
as a hoſe declaimer, as a vain-gbrivus boafter, as having been 4 
guilty of great bypocriſy and difjumulation in his conduct to- 19 
wards the 7ewi/p Chriſtians, as writing 9b/curely and unintel- 5 


ligibly, and that where he is intelligible, he is abſurd, profane, 
and 7rifling 9. He particularly inſtances in his doctrine con- 
cerning predeſtination *, Though he owns, that “ this doc- 
« trine is very much ſoftened, and. the aſſumed proceedings 
« of God towards men are brought almoſt within the bounds 
&« of credibility, by Mr. Locke's expoſition of the ninth chapter 
„ of the Epiſtle to the Romans,” which he calls a forced one, 
but offers nothing to prove it ſo; and acknowleges, that fis ? 
ſenſe might be admitted. He alſo charges him with teaching 14 
paſſive obedience, and as empinying religion to ſupport good by 
and bad governments atike *, Though any one that impartially 


© Vol. iti. p. 288. P"Tbid: p. 327, 329. J Ibid. p. 328. 10 
330, 331. © Ibid. p. 331. fog. Vol. v. p. 597. Ibid. A 
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Let. 31. 


conſiders the apoſtle's doctrine in the paſſage he refers to, viz. 


the thirteenth chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, 


N 
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can pretend to. 


St. Paul one is t 


Lord BoilinGBROKE, 175 


will find 
it wiſe and excellent: Mr. Chubb had advanced the ſame charge, 


as well as moſt of the others that are produced by Lord Boling- 


broke againſt that eminent apoſtle : And that I may not be 


guilty of needleſs repetitions, I ſhall refer to — remarks made 


on that writer in the fourteenth Letter. 
His Lordſhip mentions that paſſage, 1 Cor. xi. 5. 14. about 


womens propheſying with their heads uncovered, and that it 


is a ſhameful thing for men to wear long bair, which he ſays, 

is the mo/t intelligible trifing that we find in ihe Gofpel. This 
is very improperly brought in by the author here, where he 
propoſes to ſhew that where St. Paul is not obſcure he! is Pro- 
fane and triſling. For this is generally acknowleged to be one 


of the obſcureſt paſſages in St. Pauls Epiſtles, But this is no ; 
real objection againſt their authority. Some obſcure and diffi- 


cult paſſages muſt be expected in the moſt excellent of antient 


vritings, eſpecially in things that have a ſpecial Sq to 


the cuſtoms and uſages of thoſe times. He is pleaſed to ſay, 


that the argument may not appear ve: 5 concliſſive, nr indeed 
very intelligible to us : And if ſo he 


has One wrong to pro- 
duce it as an inſtance of intelligible triſing: But - he ſneerj ingly 


adds, that it was beth, he doubts not, to "the Cormnt] Bing. And 


I doubt not they underſtood it better than we at this diſtance 
He then mentions the apoſtle's directions to 


the Corinthians with regard to the pruCent and orderly exerciſe 
of thoſe ſpiritual gifts: And theſe directions cannot reaſonably 


be turned to the diſadvantage of the apoſtle, lince they are un- 


deniably wiſe and excellent. 
Among other . which Lord Bolingbroke bringeth againſt 


<«<.'the defects of it, and u ho ſuperadds reaſon to revelation 


* to ſupply the defects of this too at the ſame time? This 


« js madneſs, or there is no ſuch thing incident to our na- 
e ture.” 


his Lordſhip's obſervation lies wholly in the turn of the ex- 


preſnon, and in e way of e che caſe. That 


. Lord Bolingbroi s works, vol. iv. 5 
reve- 
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t of madneſs. He aſks, © Can he de leſs than 
„ mad, who boats a revelation ſuper: added to reaſon to ſupply 


And he mentions ſeveral perſons of great name as 
having been guilty ot this macneis, and particularly St. Paul u. 
That reaſon and revelation are in their ſeveral ways neceſſary, 
and aſſiſtant to each other, is eaſily conceivable, and ſo far from 
being an abſurdity, that it is a certain truth. But the ſtreſs of 
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revelation may be of ſignal nie to aſſiſt and enlighten our rea- 
ſon in the knowlege of things which we could not have known 


at all, or not ſo certainly by our own unaſſiſted reaſon with- 


out it, is plainly ſignified by St. Paul, and is what the whole 


Goſpel ſuppoſes. And on the other hand it is manifeſt, that 


reaſon is neceſſary to our underſtanding revelation, and making 
a a proper ule of it; and that in judging of that revelation, and 


of its meaning and evidences, we mult exerciſe our reaſoning | 
faculties and powers: i. e. revelation ſuppoſeth us to be rea- 


ſonable creatures, and to have the uſe of our reaſon, and ad- 
dreſſeth us as ſuch. But this doth not imply that revelation 
is defective; or that reaſon is ſuperadded to ſupply the defects 


of it. For let revelation be never ſo ſufficient and perfect in its 


kind, or well fitted to anſwer the end for which it is given, 
yet Rill reaſon is neceſſary to underſtand and apply it. This is 
St. Paul's ſcheme, and there is nothing in it but what is per- 
fectly conſiſtent. It is evident from his writings that he ſup- 
ſeth the revelation which hath been given to be ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes for which it was deſigned, able to make ns 
wiſe unto ſalvation, and to inſtruct us in things of great im- 
portance, which reaſbn, if left merely to itſelf, could not have 
| diſcovered. And at the ſame time he ſuppoſeth thoſe to whom 
the revelation is publiſhed to be capable of exerciſing their rea- 
ſoning faculties for examining and judging of that revelation, 


and exhorteth them to do ſo. And though he frequently aſ- 
ſerteth his own apoſtolical authority, and the revelation he re- 


ceived from Jeſus Chriſt, yet he uſeth a great deal of reaſon- 
ing in all his Epiſtles. Thus are reaſon and revelation to be 


joined together, and are mutually helpful to one another. And 
in this view there is a real harmony between them. And what 


there is in this ſcheme that looks like madneſs is hard to ſee. 
His Lordſhip in his prejudice againſt St. Paul carrieth it fo 


far as to pronounce, © That St. Paul received nothing imme 


_ « diately from Chriſt:” Though this apoſtle himſelf in the 
paſſage before referred to affirms, that he received the Goſpel 
he preached, not of man, neither was he taught it, but by the 


revelation of Jeſus Chriſt. He adds, that“ St. Paul had no 


* apoſtolical commiſſion, except that which he aſſumes in the 


Acts of the Apoſtles, written by St. Luke, and dictated pro- 


% bably by himſelf *.” nd again, that “ he entered a vo- 
© lunteer into the apoltleſhip, at leaſt his extraordinary voca- 
tion was Known to none but himſelf.” And it St, Paul 


* Vol. iv. p. 388, 389. 
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contrary . 
here is, that St. Paul was an impoſtor, and that his call to the 
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dictated that account to St. Luke, it deſerves the greateſt cre- 
dit, ſince he was the propereſt perſon in the world to give 
an account of it. 
did not depend merely upon his own word. It was made ma- 
nifeſt by the moſt illuſtrious proofs and credentials, to which 
he could with confidence appeal”, and was acknowleged by 
the other apoſtles, though this writer is pleaſed to inſinuate the 
Indeed the plain meaning of his whole charge 


apoſtolical office was entirely his own fiction. But the great 


abſurdity of this pretence has been ſo fully expoſed in Sir George | 


Lytteltin's Obſervations on the converſion and apoſileſhiþ of St, 
Paul, that it is perfectly needleſs to add any thing farther on 
that head, I ſhall only obſerve, that whoſoever with a candid 


and unprejudiced mind conſiders the whole character and con- 
duct of that great apoſtle, as repreſented in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and the temper and ſpirit which breathes in his ad- 


mirable Epiſtles, will be apt to think that never was there 


among mere men a more perfect character than that of St Paul. 
In him we may behold a ſhining example of the moſt exalted 
and unaffected piety towards God, the moſt fervent and active 
zeal for the divine glory, yet not a blind enthuſiaſtic heat, but 
a zeal according to knowlege, and conducted with great pru- 
dence: The moſt extenſive and diſintereſted charity and bene- 
volence towards mankind, and the moſt earneſt and affectionate 
concern for their ſalvation and happineſs ; the moſt ſteady for- 
titude and conſtancy under the ſevereſt trials and ſufferings, 
which he endured with patience and even with joy, ſupported 
and animated by the earneſt deſire he had to ſerve the glorious 
cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs, and by the ſublime hopes of 
an everlaſting reward in a better world for his faithful ſervices 
in this. Never, was there a truer greatneſs of mind than that 
which he manifeſted. And all this accompanied with a moſt 
amiable humility, and a great tenderneſs of ſpirit in bearing 


with the weakneſs and infirmities of others. He was a 1 


glorious inſtrument in the hand of providence for promoting 
the ſacred intereſt of pure and undefiled religion in the world. 
Our author ſays, that Socrates was the apoſtle of the Gentiles in 
natural religion, as St. Paul was in revealed, But no inſtance 


can be brought of any one perſon whom the former converted 


from the-prevailing polytheiſm and idolatry. And how. ſhould 
this be expected, when he himſelf, as his Lordſhip owns, coun- 


2 Cor, xii. 4 44 — z Gal. X1, 7.8, 9. 
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tenanced it by his own practice, and was for the religion efta- 
bliſhed by the laus a. But the latter turned thouſands in many 
different nations from darkneſs unto light, and from ſervin 

idols to ſerve the living and true God, and from the moſt aban- 
doned vice and diſſolutencis of manners to the practice of vir- 
tue and righteouſneſs; which he performed in oppoſition to 
the ſeemingly moſt inſuperable difficulties, and through a ſuc. 
ceſſion of the greateſt labours and ſufferings that any one man 
ever endured. This has always highly recommended him to 


the eſteem and admiration of thoſe who have a zeal for true 


original Chriſtianity. And on the other hand, the enemies of 
our holy religion have always diſcovered a peculiar averſion to 
this excellent perſon, who was ſo ſucceſsful an inſtrument in 


propagating it. And this ſeems to be the true reaſon of that 


obloquy and reproach which Lord Bolingbroke has been ſo in- 
duſtrious to fix on ſo admirable a character. 


His real intentions towards Chriſtianity will farther appear, 


if we conſider the attempts he hath made to invalidate the 


proofs and evidences of it. 


He frequently ſpeaks with the utmoſt contempt of thoſe that : 
inſiſt upon the internal characters of a divine original, which 


are to be obſerved in the revelation delivered in the holy Scrip- 


| tures. By rejecting the internal characters he pretends to aſſert 


the authority of the Bible, and very gravely. adviſes the divines 


to confine themſelves to the external proofs, and to dwell very 


little on the internal characters, and repreſents them as talking 


a great deal of blaſphemy on his head >, And yet he him- 


ſelt, as appears from ſome of the paſſages that have been above 
Cited, has acknowleged ſeveral things with regard to Chriſti- 


anity as taught in the Goſpels, which have been deſervedly 
_ reckoned among the internal characters, which lead us to ac- 


 knowlege that it came from God: Such as, the excellent ten- 


dency of its doctrines, precepts, and ſacraments ; its being one 


continued lefſon of the Arifteſt morality, of Fufice, of charity 
and univerſal benevolence; its being a complete ſy/lem to all the 


Pur poſes of religion natural and revealed; its plainneſs and ſim- 


plicity, which, he ſays, ſhewed that it was deſigned to be the re- 
ligion of mankind, and manifeſted likewiſe the divinity of its ori- 
ginal. It is true, that he charges thoſe with madneſs, and fome- 


thing worſe than madneſs, who in arguing concerning the in- 
ternal Characters, 2 pretend to comprenend the whole &conomy | 


2 Vol. iv. p. 193, Vol. "Ws 271 , ary ak Ty p- 229. 
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Let. 31. Lord BoLINGBROKE. 179 
« of the divine wiſdom from Adam down to Chrift, and even 


'« to the conſummation of all things, and to connect all the 


« diſpenſations.” And this is one part of his quarrel with St. 
Paul, whom, as well as the divines, he very unfairly repre- 
ſents as undertaking to ſhew the ſufficient reaſon of providence in 
every particular inſtance from the beginning of the world to 
the end of ite. But however he is pleaſed to repreſent it, it 
is a noble contemplation, and highly for the honour of the ſa- 
cred writings, that there we may obſerve one and the ſame 


glorious plan carried on by the divine wiſdom and goodneſs 


from the beginning for the recovery and ſalvation of lapſed 
man: Succeſſive revelations communicated at different times 
and in divers manners, and at the diſtance of ſeveral ages from 
one another, yet all ſubſervient to the ſame glorious purpoſes, 
and mutually confirming and illuſtrating each other: The law 
and the prophets in their ſeveral ways conſpiring to prepare 


the way for the revelation of 7e/us Chriſt, and to furniſh di- 


vine atteſtations to it. The religion carried on under the ſe- 


veral diſpenſations {till for ſubſtance the ſame ; and whatever 
ſeeming variety there may be in the parts, an admirable harmony 


in the Whole. 


His Lordſhip ſpeaking of what he calls the internal proofs 

of the Chriſtian revelation, obſerves, in a ſneering way, that 
e the contents of the whole Chriſtian ſyſtem laid down in our 
« Scriptures are objects of ſuch a probability, as may force 


t aſſent very reaſonably in ſuch a caſe, without doubt; although 


a concurrence of various circumſtances, improved by the 
1 5 credulity of ſome men and the artifice of others, forced this 


6 aſſent in caſes not very diſſimilar ©.” He has not thought fit to 


produce an inſtance of a falſe revelation, whoſe evidence can 
be jultly compared to that of Chriſtianity, And as to his ex- 
preſſion of foreing aſſent by a probability, it is, like many others 


of his, very improper. No Chriſtian talks of forcing allent, 
nor would a forced belief have any great merit in it. But that 


there are ſufficient grounds to make it reaſonable to aſſent to 
it is very true, And this is what his Lordſhip ought to have 
acknowꝛleged, if, as he himſelf confeſſes, “it has all the proofs, 


« which the manner in which it was revealed, and the nature of 


e jt, allowed it to have®.” This is in effect to own, that the 


proofs of Chriſtianity are ſufficient in their kind. And if this 


be the caſe, it is, ein to the rule he himſelf has lad 


n p. 271, a iv. ab 1.39». 
e Ibid. b. 91. 


Fol. v. p. 93. 
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down, unreaſonable to demand more. For he obſerves, that 
common ſenſe requires that every thing propoſed to the un- 
derſtanding ſhould be accompanied with ſuch proofs as the 
nature of it can furniſh, He who requires more is guilty 
« of abſurdity; he who requires leſs of raſhneſst.” 
With regard to the external proofs of Chriſtianity, his Lord- 
| ſhip does not, as ſeveral of the Deiſtical Writers have done, 
deny miracles to be proper or ſufficient proofs. On the con- 
trary, he ſometimes afteCts to cry up the mighty efficacy of 
miracles, as alone ſufficient, without any conſideration of the 
_ goodneſs of the cauſe for which they are wrought, or exa- 
mination of the doctrines they atteſt. And finds fault with 
« that maxim as contrary to common ſenſe, that is not for ad- 
* mitting miracles as proots of a divine original, without con- 
&« ſideration of the cauſe or doctrines: Since real miracles can 
c be operated by no power but that of God, nor for any pur- 
© poſe, by conſequence, but ſuch as infinite wiſdom and truth 
ge direct and ſanctify 8.“ Accordingly he declares, ſpeaking of 
the Chriſtian revelation, that © conſidering the glorious perſon 
„ by whom it was brought, and the ſtupendous miracles that 
_ « were wrought to confirm it, we might be ready to conclude, 
te that it muſt have forced conviction, and have taken away 
even a poſſibility of doubt®.” And he repeats it again, 
that Chriſtianity was confirmed by miracles, and the proof 
was no doubt ſufficient for the conviction of all thoſe who 
heard the publication of this doctrine, and ſaw the confir- 
* mation of it. One can only wonder that any ſuch remained 
 « unconvinced i.“ His deſign was undoubtedly to infinuate, 
that the miracles were not really wrought; becauſe if they 
had been wrought they mult have convinced all thoſe that ſaw 
them. To talk of miracles as forcing conviction is to carry I 
it to an unreaſonable extreme, as any man muſt be ſenſible, 8 
that conſiders human nature, and the mighty influence of pre- N 
judices, paſſions, and worldly intereſts. We have however his 
conceſſion, that miracles are ſufficient for convincing thoſe who 
ſaw them: And if ſo, they muſt be proportionably ſufficient 
for the convittion of thoſe who have a reaſonable ground of 
aſſurance, that theſe miracles were really wrought, though they 
were not themſelves eye-witneſles of them. The original proof 
of Chriſtianity therefore was by his own account every way 
ſufficient, The only queſtion that remains is, whether we have 2 
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roper evidence to convince us that theſe miracles were actu- 
ally performed? And of this we have evidence ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy every candid andi impartial enquirer, and all that could be 


reaſonably inſiſted upon in ſuch a caſe. For the proof of this I 


ſhall refer to what has been already obſerved in my fourth Let- 
ter in anſwer to Mr. Hume. 

The moſt remarkable of all the miracles by which the divine 
authority of the Chriſtian religion is confirmed is the reſurrec- 
tion of eſs Chriſt, And as to this, his Lordſhip obſerves, 


| that © Chriſt ſcarce ſhewed himſelf to the few who were ſaid to 


« have ſeen him after his reſurrection in ſuch a manner, as they 
could know by it certainly that it was he whom they had 


„ ſeen. I ſay the few, becauſe St. Paul, who had not pro- 


* bably ever ſeen Teſus, deſerves no credit when he affirms 


« againſt the whole tenor of the Goſpels, that he and above 


Lad 


* fire hundred brethren at once had {een him after his refſur- 


erection.“ He has here plainly let us know, that after all his 


profeſſed regard for Chriſtianity, he is very willing to deny that 
which is the principal proof of our Saviour's divine miſſion, 


and to. which he himſelf ultimately appealed as ſuch. But 


we have nothing but confident aſſertions, after his Lordſhip's 


manner, and a bold charging St. Paul with a falſhood with- 
out the leaſt proof. For as to his pretence, that it is contrary 


to the whole tenor of the Goſpels, there is no foundation for 
it. The more to expoſe St. Paul he repreſents it as if he had 


affirmed, that he himſelf was preſent, and ſaw 7eſus at the 


ſame time that he was ſeen of five hundred brethren at once. 


Whereas he faith no ſuch thing, but rather the contrary, 


1 Cor. xv. 6,8. But as to Chriſt's being ſcen by fo many per- 
ſons, St. Paul ſpeaks of it as thing certainly known, and 


that the greater part of them were then alive when he wrote 
to the Corinthlans. And the queſtion is, whether St. Par! is 
to be believed in a fact which he publicly affirmed in that 


very age, and for the truth of which he appeals to great 


numbers of perſons then living, or this writer, who at the diſ- 
| tance of 1700 years gives us his own word for it that there 
was no ſuch thing? But I ſhall not need to add any thing farther 


on this ſubject here, having conſidered it fo fully in the twelfth 


Letter of the former volume, which contains remarks on the 
reſurrettion of Jeſus conſt dered. 
The accounts of the extraordinar y facts whereby Chriſtianity 


was atteſted, as well as of its original doCtrines, are tranſmitted 
to us in the ſacred writingsof the New Teſtament, particularly 


in thoſe of the Evangelilts, and in the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
N 3 And 
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182 AViewof theDz1sT1car Writers. Let. 31, 
And it has been often ſhewn, that never were there any writings 
which carry greater marks of purity, ſimplicity, and uncorrupted 


integrity, and of an impartial regard to truth, or which have 
been tranſmitted with a clearer and a more contioaey evidence, 


With regard to the writings of the Evangeliſts, Lord Boling- 
broke hath himſelf. acknowleged that it is out of diſpute, 

that we have in our hands the Goſpels of Matthew and John! 
who give themſelves out for eye and car-witnelles of all that 


« Chriſt did and taught. That two chanels were as ſufficient 


cc 


as four to convey thoſe doctrines to the world, and to pre- 
ſerve them in their original purity. The manner too in 
which theſe Evangeliſts recorded them was much better 
adapted to this purpoſe than that of Plato, or even of Xeno- 

phon, to preſerve the doctrines of Socrates, The Evange- 


e liſts did not content themſelves to give a general account of 


the doctrines of eſus Chriſt in their own words, nor pre- 


« {ume in feigned dialogues to make him deliver their opi- 


nions in his own name. — They recorded his doctrines in the 
very words in which he taught them, and they were careful 
to menticn the ſeveral occaſions on which he delivered them 
to his diſciples or others. If therefore Plato and Xenophon 
tell us with a good degree of certainty what Socrates taught, 
the two Evangeliſts ſeem to tell us with much more what 
the Saviour taught and commanded them to teach *.” He 


60 
cc 
cc 


on 


finds fault indeed with Era/mus for making Chriſt to ſay to 
bis diſciples in his paraphraſe on the firſt chapter of the Acts, 
that © the Holy Spirit would not only recal to their minds alt 
he had taught them, but ſuggeſt likewiſe unto them what- 
ever it might be neceſſary for them to know.” And he adds, 


that * cavillers will ſay, that theſe words were added by Era/- 
& mus to the text for reaſons very obvious, and are not con- 


4 tained in the text.“ But there is certainly very little ground 
for ſuch a cavil, ſince it appears from the ſacred text itſelf, 


that our Saviour did both promiſe to ſend his Spirit to bring all 
things to their remembrance whatſoever he had ſaid unto them, 


and alſo to lead them into all truth, and inſtruct them in 
things 1 in which he himſelf had not fully inſtruted them dur- 


ing his perſonal miniſtry, becauſe they were not then able to 


bear them. John xiv. 26. xvi. 12, 13, 14. And whereas he 


urgeth, that“ if we do not acknowlege the ſyſtem of belief and | 


. practice which Jeſus left behind him to be complete and 


1 we mult be reduced to the greateſt SOUrSIty, and 


1 Vol. iv. p. 390: ns 
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© to little leſs than blaſphemy; and that it muſt be otherwiſe 
* ſaid, that he executed his commiſſion imperfectly l. It will 


appear, if the matter be rightly conſidered, that it was no way 


diſhonourable to our Saviour, that there were ſeveral things 
more explicitly revealed to the apoſtles afterwards, than was 
done during his perſonal miniſtry. Some things were not pro- 
= to be openly and diſtinctly publiſhed till after Chriſt's re- 


urrection: Nor were his diſciples fully prepared for receiving 
them before that time. He himſelf told them before his paſ- 


ſion, that there were ſome things they did not know then, but 
ſhould know afterwards. And the revelation publiſhed by his 
apoſtles according to his commiſſion, and under the influence 
of his Spirit, and by power derived from him, was as truly 
the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt, as St. Paul calls it, as that which 


he delivered himſelf in the days of his perſonal miniſtry, nor 


did it really differ from it in any article, but more fully ex- 
plained ſeveral things, than was ſeaſonable, or could be con- 
veniently done before. So that Chriſt was faithful to the com- 


miſſion he had received, and the whole was conducted with 
admirable wiſdom, and condeſcending goodneſs. 
Notwithſtanding the fair acknowlegement Lord Bolingbroke : 


had made of the credibility of the Goſpels which are now in 


our hands, he hath thrown out ſeveral hints which are plainly 
deſigned to deſtroy the credit of them. Thus he talks of a 
multitu de of different Goſpels which were compoſed in the firſt 


ages, he thinks, 20 leſs than forty And aſks, If the Goſ- 
by pels received into the canon are favourable to the orthodox 


„belief, how do we know that the other Goſpels were 
exactly conformable to theſe?” He talks, as Mr. Hobbes had 
done before him, as if the authenticity of the four Goſpels 


cc 


depended on the council of Laodicea, which admitted four, 
«© and rejected the reſt.” And adds, that © every church 


thority of books; and thoſe books were canonized, in which 
their own ſentiments n.“ But this is very unfairly repre- 
ſented. There is nothing capable of a clearer proof, than that 
there was a general agreement in the churches throughout the 


world, from the firſt age of Chriſtianity, in receiving the four 
Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and St. Paul's Epiſtles : And 


that the ſpurious Goſpels he ſpeaks of were never generally 
received 1 in the Chriſtian Church as of divine authority: And 


Vol. iv. p. 315, 36. » 1bid. p. 44, 4%). 
„ Ä 


judged of the inſpiration of authors, and of the divine au- 


every particular church found the greateſt conformity with 
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that the primitive Chriſtians were very careful and ſcrupulous 
not to receive any books into the ſacred canon, but thoſe of 
whole authority they had ſufficient proofs. - Nothing can be 
more abſurd, and more contrary to plain undeniable fact, than 
to pretend that the ſacred books of the New Teſtament were 
not looked upon as authentic and divine before the council of 


LTaodicea, which was held not till after che middle of the fourth 
century. They were not firſt made fo by that council, which 
only declared what had been long before received as of divine 


authority in the Chriſtian Church. I need not ſay any more 


upon this ſubject in this place, but ſhall refer to the fourth 
Letter of the firſt volume, which contains ſome account of 


Teland's Amyntor, and the anſwers that were made to it, To 
which may be added what I have offered in the Refefions on 
Lord Bolingbroke's Letters e en the fiudy and uſe of Hi 1577 at ive 


| end of this volume. 


In order to weaken the credit of the original ſacred nbd 


of the Chriſtian religion, his Lordſhip hath farther obferved, 


that © in other hiſtorians, if the paſſages which we deem ge- 


e nuine ſhould be ſ arious, if others ſhould be corrupted or 
„ interpolated, and if the authors ſhould have purpoſely or 


te through deception diſguiſed the truth or advanced untritth, 


4 no great hurt could be done. But that in the Scripture, 


 & beſides all the other circumſtances neceſſary to conſtitute 
SET « 


* 


hiſtorical probability, it is not enough that the tenor of facts 


* and doctrines be true, the leaſt error is of conſequence.” 


— He produces two inſtances to prove it, neither of which re- 


late to any Scripture expreſſions at all. And then he adds, that 


* when we meet wich any record cited in hiſtory, we ac- 


. cept the hiſtorical proof, and content ourſelves with it, 
of how many copies ſoever it be the copy. But this proof Y 
would not be admitted in judicature, as Mr. Locke ob- 
„ ſerves, nor any thing leſs than an atteſted copy of the record. 


And he thinks, that if ſuch a precaution be neceſſary in 


matters of private property, much more is it neceſſary that 
Ve receive nothing for the word of God, that is not ſuffici— 
< ently atteſted to be ſo.” Ke takes notice of what the reve- 


rend Dr. Conybeare, late Lord Biſhop of Briſtol, has ſaid in 
anſwer to this; of whom he ſpeaks with a reſpect which is 


: extremely juſt, but which, conſidering his uſual manner of 
treating the Chriſtian divines, could ſcarce have been expected 


from him, towards one who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in de- 
lending the Chriſtian cauſe. The anſwer of Dr. Comybeare 


which he refers to is this ; © That the g Br ound of this proceed- 


ing 
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Let. 31. Lerd BoLInNGRROKE | 185 
« ing in civil cauſes ſeems to be, that the original record or 


© an atteſted copy is capable of being produced; and that 


© therefore to offer any diſtant proof might look as if ſome 
% art were intended to corrupt matters, and to diſguiſe the 
truth. But it is not in the nature of things poſlible to pro- 
6 duce the originals or atteſted copies of the Scriptures.” 
This appeareth to me to be a good obſervation, But his 
Lordſhip is not farisfied with it. He anſwers, that * the 
« reaſon why the copy of a copy is refuſed in proof is not 
e ſolely becauſe the original or an atteſted copy may be had, 
e but becauſe the proof would be too diſtant whether they 


* 


* could be had or no. And he thinks © if the rule be thought 


& reaſonable in the one caſe, it canuot be thought, without ab- 
5 {urdity, unreaſonable in the other, However it happens, 


mankind, there may be ſufficient evidence of the truth and 
authority of antient writings to convince any reaſonable per- 
ſon, though neither the originals nor any attelted copies of the 
originals be now remaining o. And the man would only render 
e 1 e "himſelf 

%%% — N | 
© How long the originals of the apoſtolic writings continued in 


the churches, we cannot take upon us certainly to determine. Whe- 
ther the noted paſlage of Terſullian, in which he ſpeaks of the Hu- 
thentice literæ apoſiolorum as ſtill read in the apoſtolical churches, 
relateth to the original manuſcripts of the apoltolic writings, or 


not, about which the learned are not agreed, it is very poſiibie, 


and not at all improbable, that ſome of the originals might have 
continued to that time. And conſidering how long pieces of that 
kind may be preſerved, we are not removed at fo vaſt a diſtance 
from the originals as may appear at firſt view. In the year 1715, 


when Cardinal Ximenes ſet forward the Complutenſian edition of the 


Scriptures, there were ſome manuſcripts made uſe of which were 
looked upon to be then twelve hundred years old. 'The famous 
- Alexandrian manuſcript preſented by Cyrillus Lucaris to our King 
Charles the firſt, though learned men are not quite agreed about its 
age, is univerſally allowed to be of very high antiquity. Dr. Grabe 

thinks it might have been written about the latter end of the fourth 

century. Others, as Dr. Mill, ſuppoſe it was not written till near 


the end of the fifth century. If we take the latter computation, it 
may fairly be ſuppoſed that there were at that time, viz. at the 


| Cloſe of the fifth century, copies two or three hundred years old; 
and if the Alexandrian manuſcript was copied from one of this ſort, 
VVV which 
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the want of an original or of an atteſted copy is a want of 
proof o., But it is not the want of any proof that can be 
reaſonably deſired, or that is poſiible to be had, or that is ne 
ceſſary in any caſes of the like kind By the conſent of all 
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bimſelf ridiculous that ſhould reje&t them as unworthy of 6 
| credit, and pive no other reaſon for rejecting them, but the bo 
| want of ſuch originals or atteſted copies. And why ſhould a 
| condition be inſiſted on as neceſſary with regard to the Scrip- 

tures, which would be accounted abſurd to the laſt degree, 
if. inſiſted on with regard to any other ancient writings what- 
ſoever? To which it may be added, that when great numbers 
of copies are taken from an original, and got into many hands, 
and diſperſed into various parts, by comparing theſe copies 
therc ariſes a ſtronger proof in the nature of things, to ſatisfy 
a reaſonable perion that thoſe writings have not been materi- - 
ally corrupted or falſified, than if there were only one ſingle 
copy remaining, though it ſhould be atteſted by a living wit 
nels to have been faithfully copied and compared with the ori- 
gina}; which yet by the author's acknowlegement would be 
4ufficieat in a court of judicature. It is manifeſt, that there 
- would be more room to ſuſpect a fraud or impoſition in this 
caſs than in the other. As to what he alleges, that it is of 
much greater importance to guard againſt any miſtakes in the 
word of God than in any thing that relates to matters of pri- 
rate property, and that therefore as great or even greater pre: 
- cautions are neceſſary with regard to the former than the lat- 
ter, it muſt be acknowleged, that if the revelation were of ſuch 
a nature, that it conſiſted in a ſingle preciſe point, as often is 
the caſe of a deed to be produced in evidence in a court of ju- 
dicature, where a ſingle expreſſion or clauſe may determine the 
whole, and gain or loſe the cauſe, there might be ſome pre- 
tence for inſiſting on the ſtrifteſkd nicety of proofs, even as to 1 
all the ſeveral particular clauſes and forms of expreſſion, be- 
cauſe a ſingle miſtake might be of the worſt conſequence, and 
defeat the defign of the whole. But it is manifeſt this is not 
the caſe with regard to the revelation contained in the holy 
| Scriptures. The doctrines there taught, the precepts there in- 
joined, the promiſes there made, the important facts there re- 
lated, are fo often repeated and referred to and placed in ſuch 
various lights, that nothing leſs than a general corruption, 
which could not have been effected, could defeat the deſign for 
which that revelation was given. If a particular paſſage was 
altered or IX denen ſtill there would be many 9 to pre- 
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hich is no unreaſonable ſuppoſition, this will bring us to the third 
or latter end of the ſecond century, when probably the very ori- 


ginals, or at leaſt ſeveral copies taken ram che originals, were > in 
| being. | 
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ſerve to us the ſubſtance of that revelation, and to prevent the 
wrong uſe that might be attempted to be made of ſuch a paſ- 
ſage. There is not therefore ſo ſcrupulous a nicety and ex- 
actneſs required in this caſe as in the other. The divine wiſ- 
dom hath ſo ordered it, that the revelation was originally con- 
tained in ſeveral writings, publiſhed by different perſons, and 


copies taken of them at different times, all confirming one an- 
other, and which render a general corruption of that revelation 


impracticable. The account of the facts there given is not 
confined to one book, nor are the articles of religion there 
mentioned merely mentioned once for all, or drawn up in one 
form or ſyſtem, but the facts are ſo often referred to, and the 
articles or doctrines ſo often repeated, and delivered on ſo many 


different occaſions, that no miſtakes in particular paſſages, or 
in a particular copy or copies, could deſtroy the intent or uſe 


of the original revelation. 
It is with the ſame view of weakening and invalidating the 


evidence of Chriſtianity, that his Lordſhip is pleaſed to obſerve 


what hath been often urged by others of the Deiſtical Writers 


before him, that the external evidence of the Chriſtian reve- 


5“ lation is diminiſhed by time.” This he repreſents as “ fo 
« evident that no ditines would be fo ridiculous as to den 


it p.“ And after ſeeming to grant, in a paſſage cited above, 


that the proof of Chriſtianity by miracles was ſufficient for the 
conviction of all thoſe who heard the publication of this doc- 


mine, and ſaw the confirmation of it, he adds, that this 


proof became in a little time traditional and hiſtorical : And 
we might be allowed to wonder how the effect of it conti- 
« nued and increaſed too, as the force of it diminiſhed, if the 
e reaſons of this phænomenon were not obvious in hiſtory 9. * 


As he has nat thought fit to mention thoſe reaſons, no notice 


can be taken of them. But he ought not to have repreſented 
it as a thing which is univerſally acknowleged, that the ex- 


ternal evidence of Chriſtianity is diminiſhed by time. The ab- 
ſurdity of that maxim, That the certainty and credibility of 


moral evidence is continually diminiſhing in proportion to the 


length of time, has been often expoſed; particularly by Mr. 


3 in his Treatiſe on the Reſurrection, part ii. The evi- 
dence of Chriſtianity hath in ſome reſpects increaſed, inſtead 
of being diminiſhed, ſince the firſt publication of it; eſpecially 


the proofs ariſing from the wonderſul propagation of the Gol- 
pel, contrary to all human appenranee, notwithſtanding the 


? Val. iv. p. 269, 250. 4 Vol. v. p. 91. 


amazing 
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amazing difficulties it had to encounter with; and from the 
accompliſument of many remarkable predictions which they 

that lived in the firſt age of Chriſtianity could not ſee the com- 
pletion of *. To talk of the proof's becoming traditional and 
hifterical may paſs with thoſe that govern themſelves by ſounds, 
as if the words traditional and hiftorical, and doubtful and un- 
certain, were terms of the ſame ſignification; when every one 
knows, that many facts come to us by tradition and hiſtory 
with ſuch an evidence that no reaſonable man can doubt of 
them any more than of what he hears or ſees. He pronounc- 
eth indeed according to his manner with a deciſive tone, that 
it was not. poſlible, that traditions derived from the firſt and 
through the moſt early ages of Chriſtianity, ſhould convey 
either facts or doctrines down with a due authenticity and 
10 preciſion, unleſs a continued miracle had ſubſiſted to alter the 
nature of things, and to produce effects repugnant to their 
« cauſess. This is very poſitively determined; but we have 
no proof of it but his own authority. And if it be under- 
ſtood not merely of facts or doctrines delivered down by oral 
tradition, which for the moſt part cannot be much depended 


upon, but of facts and doctrines contained in the facred writ- 


ings, there is no real foundation for thi: aſſertion, We have 
proof ſufficient to convince any reaſonable perſon, as I ſhall 


| hereafter ſhew *, that thoſe writings were publiſhed in the 


| firſt age of the Chriſtian Church, whilſt the apoſtles, and their 
immediate companions, the firſt publiſhers of Chriſtianity, were 
yet alive. In which age if any had attempted to corrupt thoſe 


_ writings in the accounts of doctrines and facts, ſuch an attempt 
muſt have been unavaidably detected and expoſed. And in 

te age immediately ſucceeding, thoſe writings became ſo ge- 

nerally diſperſed and known, ſo many copies of them were 


taken, and ſpread through different countries, they were had 


in ſach veneration among Chriſtians, and ſo conſtantly read in 
their religious a Temblies, that a general corruption of them 
would have been an impoſſible thing. Nor can any time be 


fixed upon from that age to this, in which ſuch a general cor- 
ruption of them could have been accompliſhed : And all at- 


tempts to prove ſuch a corruption have been evidently vain and 
ridiculous, and have turned only to the confuſion of thoſe who 
have pr tended it, As to what he urges about the falſe apo- 


Bs This is fully ſhewn = Mr. Le Moine on Miracles, p. 25 2—280, 
Vol. iv. p. 398. See Reflections on Lord — 5 
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Let. 31. Lord BOLINGBROKE. 189 
ſtles and teachers in the firſt age, and their high pretenſions to 


revelations and extiaordinary gifts, and the many fe&ts which 


were then formed; and that though the apoſtles oppoſed them, 


it was often without effect, and always with great difficulty, 


„ as we may judge by that which St. Paul had to maintain his 
authority in the Church of Corinth, and others“; this is 


? 


ſo far from diminiſhing the original evidence of Chriſtianity, 


that it rather confirms it. Since the evidence brought for the 
true Chtiſtian religion by the apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of 
it, muſt have been exceeding ſtrong and cogent, and their au- 


thority, which had nothing but the force of truth, and the 
atteſtations given to their divine miſſion, to ſupport it, muſt 


have been on a very ſolid baſis, which was able to overcome 
all thoſe complicated difficulties, ariſing from open enemies 


without, Fews and heathens, and from falſe brethren within, 
and the ſcandals and offences of the ſeveral ſects which ſprung 
up under various leaders, ſome of them perſons of great parts 


and ſubtilty, and who put on very ſpecious appearances. What 
ſtrong proofs of a divine original, and what a mighty energy 


muſt have accompanied genuine primitive Chriſtianity, by which 


it triumphed over all the apparently inſuperable difficulties and 
oppoſitions of all kinds, which it had to encounter with, even 
at its firſt appearance ! 


' The propagation and eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, taking 


it in all its circumſtances, is indeed a moſt aſtoniſhing event, 
and has been always juſtly regarded as furniſhing an argument 
of great weight to prove its divine original, and the truth of 
the extraordinary facts and atteſtations by which it was con- 
firmed. Lord Bolingbroke was ſenſible of this, and therefore 
has done what he could to take off the force of ir, by endea- 
vouring to account for the ſpreading of Chriſtianity without 
any thing extraordinary or ſupernatural in the caſe. To this 
- purpoſe he obſerves, that indulgence to the Zews and to the 


« Gentiles, in order to gain both, was a fundamental principle 


of apoſtolical conduct from the firſt preaching of the Goſpel: 


6 


* 


And that by ſuch prudent conduct the Goſpel was ſucceſſively 


propagated, and converts flocked apace into the pale of Chri- 
&« ſtianity from theſe different and oppoſite quarters x.“ He 
treats this, as if it were a piece of political conduct in St. Paul 
and the other apoſtles, in which they deviated from the ori- 
ginal plan laid down by our Saviour himſelf. But this is a 
great miſtake, The taking the 7ews and Gentiles into the 


> Vol. iv, p. 398, = Ibid. p. 316. 3 
5 „„ Chri- 
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Chriſtian Church, and uniting them both into one body, was 
part of the original plan of Chriſtianity, which was evidently 
deſigned by the great author of our holy religion, in accom- 
pliſhment of the glorious ſcheme formed by the divine wiſ- 
dom from the beginning, and which had been clearly pointed 
out in the antient prophecies. But ſo far was the indulgence 
 ſhewn to the Gentiles, and the incorporating them into the 
Chriſtian Church along with the Zews, from helping to bring 
the Fews into it, that it was one of the greateſt obſtacles to 
their entering into the pale of Chriſtianity, and raiſed in them | 
ſtrong prejudices againſt it, which had ſo far poſſeſſed the 

minds even of the apoſtles, that it was with great difficulty, 
and by degrees, that they themſelves were brought to em- 
brace this part of the Chriſtian ſcheme. Nor can it be ſup- 
poſed that St. Paul, who had been educated in the ſchool of 
Gamaliel, and in the ſtricteſt Phariſaical notions, for which he 
was extremely zealous, would of himſelf have ever formed 
ſuch a ſcheme, in oppoſition to all his prejudices, if it had not 
been, as he himſelf affirms, communicated to him by a divine 
revelation, which came to him with an evidence that abſolutely 


1 convinced him, and overpowered all his prejudices. 


With regard to the Gentiles, the taking them into the 
: Chriſtian Church was only an admitting them into the body 
of thoſe who profeſſed the belief and acknowlegement of a 
crucified Saviour. And what was there in this to allure or 
engage them to forſake their antient religion, and thoſe ſu- 
perſtitions and idolatries to which they were ſo ſtrongly ad- 
dicted? To tell the Jews, that they ſhould form one Church 
with the Gentiles, whom they looked upon with diſdain as 
utterly unworthy of ſuch a privilege: And to tell the Gentiles, 
that they ſhould form one Church with the 7ews, for whoſe 
religion and nation, his Lordſhip obſerves, they had a contempt 
and averſion : And _ they ſhould with them be reckoned 
among the diſciples of a crucified Fe/us, i. e. of a Few that 
had been put to a cruel and ignominious death by the heads 
of his own nation, and whom they were to acknowlege for 
their Saviour and their Lord; could this poſſibly have been 
an inducement either to eus or Gentiles to embrace Chriſti- 
anity, which was ſo oppoſite to the prejudices of both, if it 
| had not been for the conſpicuous evidences of a | divine atteſta- 
tion accompanying it? 
Another way he takes of accounting for the propagation of 
Chriſtianity is this: That ** no ages nor countries could be 
more prepared to adopt m—_— theological and * 
5 notion 
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% notion, even the moſt extravagant and leaſt intelligible, than 
© that wherein the Chriſtian religion was firſt publiſeed and 
te propagated ?,” And he frequently intimates, that the hea- 
then philoſophy, eſpecially the Platonic, had greatly helped 
forward the ſpreading of the Chriſtian faith. If this had been 
the caſe, one would have expected, that the chief harveſt of 
converts to Chriſtianity, at its firſt appearance, would have 
been among the philoſophers and metaphyſicians, and thoſe 


who were bred up in their ſchools. But it is evident the fact 


was otherwiſe. No perſons were more generally averſe to the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, than the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers in the 
heathen world, who oppoſed it with all the learning and ſub- 
tilty they were maſters of. And indeed it was in ſome of its 
fundamental principles, directly oppolite to their favourite no- 
tions and prejudices. Nor could it be expected, that they who 


valued themſelves ſo highly upon their learning, wiſdom, and 


eloquence, would ſubmit to be the diſciples of a crucified Fe- 
ſus, or learn their religion from ſuch perſons as the apoſtles 
were. The doctrine of ſalvation through Chriſt crucified, 
was fooliſhneſs to the proud Greeks, who pretended to ſeek 


after wiſdom, and was not agreeable to any of their ſchemes. 


And ſo far was St. Paul, the moſt learned of the apoſtles, 
from blending the Pagan philoſophy with the Chriſtian ſyſtem 
which he preached, that he thought it neceſſary to warn the 


_ Chriſtian converts againſt it. Beware liſt any man n ſpoil v 


through philoſophy and vain deceit, Col. ii. 8. 


Another thing he mentions as having been a great advantage 


to the propagation of Chriſtianity was, that © great collections 


« were made, and every Church had a common purſe. By 
66 
* embraced Chriſtianity being ſure not to want bread, the 
5 cc 


cc 


is a very wrong repreſentation. Every one knows, that great 


care was taken in the admitting perſons into the Chriſtian | 


Church. They were to have a good aſſurance both of their 
faith and of their morals. No idle poor were to be ſupported. 


On the contrary they were diſcountenanced, and were treated . 


7 Vol. iv. p. A Ibid. p. 1 5 
| e | as 


theſe means they ſupported their poor; and every man who 


Goſpel was more effectually propagated, and great num- 
n of the loweſt rank of people were brought into the 
ce pale 2.“ One would be apt to think by his repreſentation, 
that the Chriſtians were for taking in all the poor that offered 
themſelves, idle perſons who only wanted to be maintained, in 
order to gain a number of converts and proſelytes. But this 
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as perſons that walked diſorderly. It was a conſtitution eſta- 
bliſhed by apoſtolical authority as in the name of Chriſt, that 
if any would not work, neither ſhould he eat; and that every 
man ſhould work with qutetneſs, and eat bis own bread, and 
that he ſhould /abour, working with his hands that which is 
good, that he might have to give to him that needeth, 2 The. 
li. 10, 11, 12. Eph. iv 28. That ſpirit of charity and bro. 
therly love which prevailed among the firſt Chriſtians, was a 


noble effect of the Goſpel of Feſus; and that which ſo opened 
their hearts and hands was the full conviction and Nan gon 
they had of the truth and divinity of our holy religion. 


Thus faith worked by love. As to the reſlections he makes 
upon their ſelling their poſſeſſions, and laying the money at 
the apoſtles feet, from whence he concludes, that 4% than the 


whole would not fatisfy the Church, this and the caſe of Ana- 


nias and Sapphira, is conſidered in the remarks on Chubb's 
poſthumous works in my firſt volume, p. 233, et ſeg. to which 


I chuſe to refer rather than be guilty of unneceſſary repeti- 


tions. 
It is a topic 8 inſiſted upon by the Deiſtical Writers, 
that revealed religion, particularly the Chriſtian revelation, bas 


been of little or no advantage for promoting the reformation 
of mankind. Lord Bolingbroke ſeems to lay a particuar ſtreſs 
upon this. He ſays, It may be a full anſwer to all that Dr. 


© Clarke had advanced againſt the heathen philoſophers, and 


their being inſufficient for the inſtruction and reformation of 


© mankind, to aſk, Whether that reformation, which the hea- 


* 


then philoſophers could not bring about effectually, has been 


effected under the 7euiſb or Chriſtian diſpenſation a? 


What he ſaith concerning the effects of the Jewiſb diſpenſa- b 


tion hath been above conſidered; I ſhall here take notice of 
what he hath obſerved with regard to the effects of Chri- 


ſtianity. He aſſerteth, that © the world hath not been effectu- 


ally reformed, nor any one nation in it, by the promulgation 


« of the goſpel, even where Chriſtianity had flouriſhed moſt b. 


And after mentioning the Chriſtian martyrs and ſaints, of whom 
he frequently ſpeaks with great contempt, he obſerves, that 
„e as to holineſs and auſterity of life, that of particular men, 
e or of ſome particular orders of men, will be far from prov- 
* ing the reformation of the world by Chriſtianity ; ſince there 
* were formerly among the heathens, Chaldeans, Gymnoſoþ} ey, 
and are now among them and the Mahometans, inſtances of 


a Vol. v. p. 256, d I bid. p. 258. A 
SLRS LE _ | X 1 0 
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* as great or greater auſterity e.“ But he has not fairly repre- 
ſented the argument brought to prove the reformation of the 
world by Chriſtianity. In order to judge of this it is neceſſary 
to conſider the ſtate of the world when Chriſtianity firſt ap- 


peared. Not only were the nations univerſally involved in the 
groſſeſt polytheiſm and idolatry, but never was there an age 


more immerſed in vice and all manner of wickedneſs. The 
picture St. Paul draws of it, Rom. i. 21. 32. ſhocking as it 
ſeems to be, is a very juſt repreſentation of the general ſtate 
of the heathen world. But in proportion as the Goſpel pre- 
vailed, many myriads were turned from idols to ſerve the liv- 
ing and true Cod, brought from the moſt ſtupid idolatry to 
the pure adoration of the Deity, and from the moſt abomi- 
nable vices to the practice of virtue and righteouſneſs. He 
himſelf acknowleges, that © our Saviour at his coming found 
* the whole world in a ſtate of error concerning the firſt prin- 
„ ciple of natural religion, viz. the unity and perfections of 
*« God, though not of abſolute darkneſs; and that the ſpread- 


. of Chriſtianity has contributed to deſtroy polytheiſm and 


* 7dolatry 4.“ And he obſerves, that * Euſebius in the firſt 


cc 


of nature in all ages and countries, for a very good pur- 


© poſe, to ſhew in ſeveral inſtances, how ſuch laws and cuſ- 
toms as theſe have been reformed by the Goſpel ©.” He 
takes notice indeed of the faults there were among the firſt 


_ Chriſtian converts, for which the apoſtle reproves them; but 


it is manifeſt from many paſſages of the New Teſtament, that 
wonderful was the reformation which was then wrought in the 
religion and manners of men.“ The primitive Chriſtians were, 
taking them generally, the moſt pious and virtuous body of 
men that ever appeared in the world. And though ſometimes | 

the antient Chriſtian writers in the ardor of their zcal complain 


of the corruption and degeneracy that was growing among 


them, as Cyprian particularly has done, eſpecially in his book | 


De laß. 4, Whole teſtimony our author more than once refers 
to, yet it appeareth from many paſſages in their writings, that 
the body of the Chriſtians was then remarkably diſtinguiſhed 


by the purity of their lives and manners from the Pagans. Ons 
of the topics they conſtantly in, ſt upon in their writings againſt 


Vol. * 261, et h. Vol. iv. P. 2433. Lol. v. 


100. See 1 Cor. vi. , 10, 1 I. "Rob iv. 18. 24, —Gal. v. 
44. —1 Theſl, i. 3. 9, 10.—Col. i. 6.—1 Pet. iv. 3, 4. 
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book of his evangelical preparation, has given a long cata- 
© Jogue of abſurd laws and cuſtoms, contradictory to the law 
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the heathens, and in their apologies for Chriſtianity, is themighty 
change that it wrought in the lives and manners of thoſe who 
embraced it. 
the challenge he makes in a paſſage to which Dr. Clarke refers, 
yet this I think may be plainly concluded from it, that the good 
effects wrought by the Chriſtian religion in reforming thoſe who 


were converted to it, were ſo manifeft, that their adverſaries 
themſelves were not able to deny it. And accordingly we have 
expreſs teſtimonies of the Pagan writers to this purpoſe. That 


of Pliny is very remarkable, and well known. And even Julian, 
notwithſtanding all his prejudices, in his Epiſtle to Hrſacias, re- 
commends the purity and charity of the Chriſtians, and of their 
prieſts, to the imitation of the Pagans, and repreſents it as one 


cauſe of the progreſs Chriſtianity had made: though no doubt 
they were then degenerated from what they had been in the 


firſt ages. As to the preſent ſtate of the Chriſtian world, his 
Lordſhip thinks, it will cot be faid, that luxury and de- 


& bauchery have been reſtrained by Chriſtianity. Where is the 


- court or city in which Chriſtianity is profeſſed, to which that 
* phraſe might not be applied, Daphnicis moribus vivere ?” 
But there needs little obſervation to convince us, that the cor- 
ruption and diſſoluteneſs he ſpeaks of is chiefly to be found 
among thoſe who have little more of Chriſtianity than the name, 
and who are 1n reality indifferent to all religion. And if the 


reſtraints of the Chriſtian religion were removed, the corrup- 


tion would certainly be much greater and more general than it 
is. Many thouſands, who would otherwiſe be very corrupt and 
diſſolute, are engaged by the motives and precepts of Chriſtianity 
to lead a ſober, a righteous, and godly life. A real Chriſtian 


walking according to the rules of the Goſpel, and I doubt not 


that, notwitftanding the corruption coe liel of, there are 
ſtill great numbers of ſuch, forms a far more complete and ex- 


cellent character for virtue taken in its juſt extent, as compre- 
hending rational piety and devotion, an extenſive benevolence, 
and exemplary purity of manners, than is to be found among 
the moſt admired Pagans, And indeed Chriſtians are taught to 
keep themſelves pure from ſeveral practices which the heathens 
ſcarce looked upon to be any crimes at all. As to what he 
mentions of the cruel wars, perſecutions, and maſſacres, among 


Chriſtians, he himſelf acknowleges, that ne part of this ought to 
ve aſcribed to the Goſpel, nor can be reconciled to the prin ciples 


F ts. T he moſt effectual way therefore of — real 


4 vol. v. p. 264. 


piety, 


And though his Lordſhip banters Lactantius for 
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piety, virtue, and charity, would be to endeavour to enga 
men to a cloſer adherence to the doctrines and laws of Chri- 
ſtianity, and inſtead of ſetting them looſe from its ſacred re- 


ſtraints, to enforce its important motives 7 their hearts and 


conſciences. 


I need not take any particular notice of what his Lordſhip 
hath offered againſt the Chriſtian revelation drawn from its not 


having been univerſally publiſhed in all nations and ages h. The 


chief force of what he hath urged depends upon this ſy ppoſi- 
tion, that according to the Goſpel, all thoſe ſhall be damned, 
that do not believe in Chriſt, whether ever they heard of him 


or not, damned, as he exprelſl es it, even in their involuntary 


Fee i; which is expreſly contrary to the tenor of St. 
aul's reaſoning in the ſecond chapter of the Epiſtle to the 
Romans. The declarations made in the Goſpel of the neceſſity 
of believing in Chriſt, and the puniſhment of thoſe who do 


not believe, plainly relate to thoſe who have an opportunity of 


being acquainted with the Chriſtian revelation. I ſhall only 
farther obſerve, that whereas it has been often urged by the 


advocates for Chriſtianity, that it appears from the analogy of 


the divine procedure, that God may in a conſiſtence with his 


wiſdom and goodneſs, grant to ſome men and ſome nations 


much greater helps and means for knowlege and moral im- 


provement than to others, our author hath no way of avoiding 


this, but by boldly aſſerting, in contradiction to maniteſt fact 
and experience, that all men have the ſame means * ; which is 


7 


a-kin to another extraordinary aſſertion of his, that there never 
was a time when it could be juſtly ſaid, that the law of nature 


| was imperfectly known l. Though he himſelf frequent! re- 


preſents the greater part of mankind as having been ignorant 


for many ages together of what he owns to be the great fun- 


damental principle of that law. And it is to be obſerved, that 


after having ſaid in the paſſage juſt now referred to, that all 


men have the /ame means, he ſoon after declares, that they 


* ſhall be accountable for no more than they had capacities or 
means of knowing:“ which plainly ſuppoſes that they all 


have not the ſame means and advantages, but that there will 


not be as much required of thoſe who had leſs advantages, as 


of thoſe who had greater ; which the fr iends of the Chriſtian 3 
revelation will readily allow. 


h Concerning this objeQon ſee the brit 2% p. 1720. 8 
, Vol. v. P. 205 & bid. p. 294- 1 Ibid. p. 202, 
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I ſhall conclude this Letter with mentioning a paſſage, which 
is undoubtedly intended by the author to expole Chriſtianity, 
He obſerves, that © natural law is founded in reaſon ; but Chri- 
ſtianity is founded in faith; and faith proceeds from grace; 

„ and whether a man ſhall have grace or no, depends not on 
% himw,” I his is a way of talking uſual with thoſe who 
laugh both at faith and grace. His Lordſhip is pleaſed on 
ſome other occaſions to make mention of divine grace; but al- 
wavs ina way of ridicule. The notion of divine aſſiſtance has 
nothing in it but what is agreeable to reaſon, and to the ſenti- 
ments of ſome of the beſt and wiſeſt men in all ages. And he 
| himſelf, even where he treats it as a vain and groundleſs no- 
tion, yet thinks fit to own, that our not being able to explain 
how it operates, is no Juſt objection againſt it; and that a 
well atteſted revelation is a ſufficient ground for believing that 

ſuch a thing there is n. And to our unſpeakable ſatisfaction we 
are aſſured by the Chriſtian revelation, that God is ready on 
his part to communicate his gracious aids to thoſe that humbly 
apply to him for them, and are at the {ame time diligent in the 
uſe of their own endeavours, This writer here ſuppoſes faith 
to be oppoſed to reaſon; and that Chriſtianity i is not founded 
"0 reaſon, but on faith as oppoſed to it. But faith, if it be 
of the right kind, always ſuppoles that there is a nood reaſon 
for believing. We are not to believe without reaſon, nor againſt 
it. Chriſtianity is founded on rational evidence. The proof 
of the Chriſtian law, ailing both from the external evidences 
and atteſtations given to it, and from the internal characters of 
goodneſs and purity, and the excellent tendency of the whole, 
is ſuch as is proper to convince the reaſon and judgment: and. 
it has actually had that effect upon many of the ableſt Perſons 
in al ages ever lince it was firſt promulgated. . 


_ vol v. p. 93. 1 n 488. 
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LETTER XXXII 


Odjections againſt the laws and do&rines of Chriſtianity 
7 dered. The Scripture precepts not delivered in 


a formal code or ſ\ſlem, but in a way that is really 


more u/eful, and they comprehend all the duties of mo- 


raitty, Concerning our Saviour's precepts in his ſer- 
mon on the mount, The Goſpel-law, with reſpect to 


Po ygamy and divorces, not contrary to reaſon and na- 


ture, but wiſe and excellent. The Cbriſtian doctrine 
of a meciator, and of our redemption by the blood of 


Chriſt, vindicated ogainſt his injurious repreſentation 


of it. It gives wirthy ideas of God, and ſhews the 
divine perfeftions in their proper harmony. It is full of 
comfort to good men, but gives no encouragement to the 


obſtinately wicked and preſ»mptuous. It is not contrary 
to reaſon, though it could not have been diſcovered by 


it. This doctrine not owing to the pride of the buman 
heart. Traces of the doftrine of the Trinity to be 
1 according to Lord Bolingbroke, in all ihe an- f 


Lien Ti Safes! philejophers. 


1K 


FAVING. in my laſt Letter ane what Lord Be- 
lingoroke hath offered with regard to the Chriſfian re- 
velation in general, and its evidences, I now proceed to exa- 
mine his ae againſt the laws and doctrincs of Chriſli- 
anity. 


With reſp ect to the laws of Chriſlianity, he obſerves, tiat 


„ Chriſt did not reveal an entire body of ethics — That the 


“ Goſpel does not contain a code reaching to all the duties of 
cc 


9 206 In 


life, —That moral obligations are only occaſionally recom- 
« mended—And that it all the precepts ſcattered about through 
the whole New Teſtament were collected and put together 
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* in the very words of the ſacred writers, they would compoſe 
** a very ſhort as well as unconnected ſyſtem of ethics: and 
** that a ſyſtem thus collected from the writings of heathen 
* moraliſts would be more full, more entire, and coherent 3.“ 
But it muſt be conſidered that the New Teſtament ſuppoſes 
and confirms the authority of the Old, And out of both to- 
gether might be compiled a much more complete body of 
echics, than out of all the writings of the antient philoſo- 


phers and moraliſts, which would be found defective in ſome 


duties of great conſequence, as was obſerved before, Letter 


XXVII. p. 54, &c. They are not indeed delivered in a phi- 
| laophical way, and Lord Bolingbroke himſelf owns, that“ this 


cc 


daes not take off from the dignity, the authority, or the 
utility, even in moral doctrines, of revealed religion.— 
Since revelation was not given to convince men of the 


cc 
« 
8 
6 


cc 


livered in various ways, and on different occaſions, often in plain 


and expreſs precepts, at other times by alluſions, parables, and 
- compariſons, recommended by excellent examples, and inforced 


by motives of the higheſt importance, by divine promiſes and 


threatenings. And what ſhews their great uſefulneſs and excel - 
lency, though they ſeem to be delivered occaſionally, yet it is ſo 
ordered, that not one duty of conſequence is omitted in the holy 
| Scriptures. All the duties of morality are there fr requanaly re- 


Fe ated and inculcated, and variouſly inforced, 


His Lordſhip owns, that * our Saviour's ſermon on the mount 


contains, no doubt, many excellent precepts of morality.“ 
And if ſome of them from too ſublime, he thinks the ſame rea- 


ſon may be given for them that Tully gives for the ſeverer doc- 
trines of the Stoics. That“ men will always ſtop ſhort of that 
pitch of virtue which is propoſed i in them; and it is therefore 
„right to carry the notions of it as high as poſlible,” p. 298, 
299. Some have objected it as an inſtance of our Saviour's 


66 


carrying things to an exceſſive rigour, that he not only forbids 


murder, but the being angry without a cauſe ; and not only 

prohibits the groſs act of adultery, but hath declared, that 
whoſoever looteth on a woman to luſt after her, hath already 
committed adultery * with her i in his Peart, Mat. v. 28. But his 


: vel. ir. p. 29 w Ibid. 


reaſonableneſs of morality by arguments drawn from the 
reaſon of things-—but to inforce the practice of it by a 
ſuperior authority d. They are urged in the name of God, 
and as his laws. T hey are not wrought up into a formal code, 
and delivered merely once for all in a ſyſtem; but they are de- 
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Lordſhip acknowlegeth, that the law which forbids the com- 
miſſion of a crime, does certainly imply, that we ſhould not 
defire to commit it ; and that to want or extinguiſh that defire 


| is the beſt ſecurity of our obedience c. Yet he afterwards ob- uy 
1 ſerves that ſome of Chriſt's precepts were fit and proper enough 1 
1 « for a religious ſect or order of men, like the Eſſenes, and ve. 
Li might be properly enough exacted from thoſe who were i 
1 « Chriſt's companions, and diſciples in a ſtricter ſenſe; but 8 
© ** conſidered as general duties are impracticable, inconſiſtent | = | 
! % with natural inſtinct as well as law, and quite deſtructive of AY 
s * ſociety.” It is acknowleged, that ſome of Chriſt's precepts 1 
- were not deſigned to be of univerſal obligation at all times, and ol 
4 to all his diſciples, but were directed to particular perſons, and TM 
f were only to take place on extraordinary occaſions. Such was [ i} 
: that which he mentions of ſelling all and following Chriſt, | 
5 But it does not appear that in any of our Saviour's precepts he i 9 
$ had any view to the Eſenes, who are not once mentioned in : FA il 
} the whole Goſpel. But as to other precepts which this writer Al 
£ mentions, and which are contained in the ſermon on the mount, Wh! 
N and directed to all the diſciples, as that concerning the not re- 1 
2 ſifting evil, the taking no thought for the morrow, che laying Wl! 
= up treafures not on earth but in heaven; theſe precepts, which | by! 
1 are delivered in a conciſe proverbial way, taken in the true H 
"8 ſenſe and intention of them, are of great and general uſe, as = 
= deſigned to reſtrain a malevolent revengeful ſpirit, anxious di- 1 
My ſtracting cares, and an inordinate love of worldly riches. Theſe 4 
5 and other precepts Mr. Chubb had endeavoured to expoſe, and = 
1 I ſhall refer to the remarks that are made in the beginning of = 
55 the fourteenth Letter, vol. 1. — 
3 Among the precepts of Chriſtianity may be reckoned thoſe uy 
x relating to polygamy and divorces. Our author looks upon a 1408 
L prohibition of polygamy to be a prohibition of what the law of 1 
5 nature permits in the fulleſt manner, and even requires too on 1 
. ſeveral occaſions: concerning which ſee what was obſerved 141 
2 above, Letter XXVI. As to divorces, he declares, that with "A 
« them monogamy may be thought a reaſonable inſtitution: 1 
Without them it is an unnatural, abſurd, and cruel impooññ 
« ſition : that it croſſes the intention of nature, and ſtands in 
1 « oppoſition to the moſt effectual means of multiplying the 101 
9 4 human ſpecies ©.” He ſeems very much to approve the law 


of Moſes for allowing polygamy and divorces, and to think it 
in this inſtance much x more reaſonable and conformable to the 
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law of nature than Chriſtianity is. But he has not fairly re- 
preſented the Moſaical doctrine concerning divorces. He ſays, 
* the legai cauſes for divorces had a great latitude,” amo 


which he reckons this for one, ** becauſe the -huſband found 


another woman whom he thought handſomer, or whom it 
& was more convenient for him to marry f.” Where he repre- 
ſents it, as if theſe were legal cauſes of divorce, i i. e. cauſes ſpe- 
cified in the original law itſelf: which is not true. It was 


only a corrupt gol of ſome of the Jewiſh doctors, who in this 


as well as other inſtances perverted the deſign of rhe original 
law. There is no expreſs mention of divorces in the Jewiſh 
ſacred hiſtory after the law made concerning this matter, till 


they are occaſionally mentioned by 1/aiah and Feremiah. In 
the latter times of the Fewi/h ſtate divorces ſeem to have been 
more frequent, and for {lighter cauſes : though even then 


there were many among the eus, who oppoſed the looſe in- 


terpretation of that law given by others of their doctors. This 
writer mentions “ the differences between the ſchools of Hillel 
„ and Sammeas about divorces : and that Chriſt decided in 
“ favour of the latter, and ſpecified but one kind of turpitude 
as a juſt cauſe of divorce 5,” And in this he plainly lets us 


know he thinks our Sayiour was in the wrong. And he goes 


on to {ay in a ſnecring way, that ** the law of grace was ſu- 
„ perior in time to the natural and Maſaical law among 
„„ Chriſtians h.“ What follows is mean banter, mixed with a 
ſcandalous inſinuation againſt the chaſtity of the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin, becauſe 77%, had thoughts of divorcing her, having 


ſiſpected her to have been got with child before her marriage. 


This he produces as an anecdote from Juſtin Martyr, as if 


He is pleaſed to obſerve, that © the people of God had an ad · 
vantage in his reſpe& above other people. Plurality of wives 


might have made divorces leſs neceſſary: or, if they were all 
« alike d. ſag eeable, the huſband: had the reſource of concubines.” 

Where he repreſents it as if there was an allowance to the people of 
God in their law itielf, both to have a plurality of wives, and be- 


ſides theſe to have concubines which were not wives. So it is in- 
deed in the law of Mahomet, where every man is allowed four 
wives, and as many female ſlaves as he can keep. But there is no 
ſuch con tation in the Meſcical law. And the Loge sb we read 
of i in Scripture, were really wives, though without a dowry ; thus 
in the caſe of the Levite's concubine, Judges xix. he is ſaid expreſſj 
to be her hy/bard, and her father is ſeveral times called his fathers 
in-law. Ver. 3; 4, 5. 7. + on | | 
$I. V. Þ +50, h Ibid, p. 171, 
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it were a piece of ſecret hiſtory, when every one that has read 
the Goſpel knows, that the Evangeliſt both mentions the ſuſ- 
picion, and ſhews how cauicleſs it was, and how it was re- 


moved, Mat. i. 18—24. 


He expreſly calls polygamy and divorces inſtitutions which 


have reaſon and revelation on their fide. Where he ſeems willin 


to allow for a while that the Moſaical law was from God, that 
he may draw a patronage from thence for polygamy and di- 
vorces : and he ſpeaks of them as if they were poſitive in/itu- 


tions exprelly preſcribed and injoined in that Jaw as by divine 


authority. But this is not fairly repreſented. They were at 
beſt barely permitted. Polygamy is no-where expreſly allow- 


ed, much leſs commanded in the law of Me/es. But there are 


ſeveral things that plainly imply a diſapprobation of it. As 
particularly the account there given of God's having at the 
firſt creation formed one woman for one man, and appointed 
that there ſhould be an inſeparable union between them, and 
that they /bould be ane fleſh. And though Moſes gives inſtances 


ol polygamy among ſoine of the patriarchs, they are ſo cire 
cumſtanced as to make a very diſadvantageous repreſentation 
of that practice, and the conſequences of it. The utmoſt that 


can be ſaid is, that it is not expreſly prohibited in that law. 


And there are ſome wiſe regulations added, which indeed ſup- 
poſe it to be what was then practiſed, but ſeem plainly deſigned 
to diſcourage it, and to correct and reſtrain the abuſes which 
it tended to pr odnce. See Exod. xxi. 9, 10, Deut. xxi. 15, 16, 
17. The law about divorces, Dert. 

feme matter of uncleanneſs as the cauſe of divorce, which ſome 
of the Jewiſh doctors themſelves, particularly the Caraites, who 
keep clole to the letter of the law, under ſtand of adultery, or 
at leait of ſome immodeſt and unchaſte behaviour. And Moſes 
3 ſuppoſes the woman that was divorced to be defiled by a ſecond 
marriage, and therefore ordains that the firſt huſband ſhould 
never have it in his power to take her again: which was ma- 


nifeſtly intended to ditcourage that pr actice. Our Saviour in- 


deed faith, that Moſes ſuftered it for the hardneſs of their 

hearts, Mat. xix, 8. This our author is pleaſed to repreſent, 

boy if Chriſt maintained, that © God tolerated ſuperſtitious 
practices, or permitted even crimes to have the ſanction of 


* his law, becauſe of the hardneſs of their hearts i,” Bur to 
this may be applied the diſtinction which he himſelf mentions, 


1 and lers to approve, made by the Civilians, “ between a 


Vol, v. p. 170, 


xxiv. 1—4. ſpecifies 


5 Plenary 
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„ plenary and leſs plenary permiſſion, one of which gives a 
„right to do, and the other exempts from puniſhment for 
« doing Kk.“ It is the latter kind of permiſſion which was 
given to polygamy and divorces, and which our Saviour refers 
to when he talks of their being ſuffered to do it for the hard- 


neſs of their hkarts: not as if it was what God countenanced 


and approved, but they were ſo far ſuffered to do it as not to 
incur a legal penalty by doing it: but when he ſent his 
well- beloved Son to bring the cleareſt and moſt perfect ſcheme 
of religion, this practice was more plainly prohibited than it 


had been before. And this inſtead of being a juſt objection 
againſt the Chriſtian law is a proof of its great excellency ; 


which has hereby provided for preſerving to both ſexes their 
juſt rights, for ſtrengthening the union between the married 
pair which it is of great importance to ſtrengthen and im- 


prove, for uniting the care of both parents in the education 


of children, for maintaining the peace and order of families, 
and for reſtraining an unbounded diſſoluteneſs and licentiouſ- 
| neſs. Whereas the contrary practice of polygamy and frequent 
divorces has a tendency to reduce one half of the human ſpe- 
cies to a miſerable ſervitude, and to deprive them of their na- 


tural rights, to produce the moſt bitter jealouſies and diſtrac- 


tions in families, and to hinder the orderly education of chil- 
dren, It gives occaſion to unnatural mutilations, and lets the 
reins looſe to a licentious appetite. I ſhall only farther ob- 


| ſerve, that an author whom no man will ſuſpect of being pre- 


judiced in favour of the Chriſtian law, has in an ingenious Eſ- 


fay, upon conſidering and comparing what may be ſaid for and 
againſt polygamy and divorces, ſhewn that the law forbidding 


them is founded upon better reaſons, and more for the gene- 


ral good of mankind, and order of ſociety, than the contrary. 
See Mr. Hume's moral and political Eays. Eſſay XXII. on 


polygamy and divorces. | 


As to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, that of Chriſt being the 
mediator between God and man, and of our redemption by 
| his blood, are evidently of great importance. Our author 
bimſelf repreſents them as fundamental doctrines of true ori- 


ginal Chriſtianity, for which he ſometimes profeſſes ſo great a 
regard, and yet hath done all in his power to expoſe them. 


Ihe doctrine of a Mediator in general he repreſents as un- 
reaſonable and abſurd, and as having been originally derived 
| from the heathens. He fays, © the doctrine of a mediator | 


k Vol. iv. p- 151. 174. 


„between 
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between God and man was eſtabliſhed in the heathen theo- 
*© logy, and the Chriſtians held a mediation likewiſe. But the 
* former ſeem the moſt excuſable. For the Chriſtian believes 


* that he may have acceſs at all times to the throne of grace. 


cc 


not approach the divine Monarch except through the me- 


diation of his miniſters l.“ And again, among the extrava- 
gant hypotheſes of the Pagans, he reckons their notions of 
mediators and interceſſors with God on the behalf of man- 
kind, of atonement and expiation m. That the heathens had 
ſome notion of the neceſſity of a mediator or mediators be- 
| tween God and man is very true, which might be owing both 
to the natural ſenſe they had of their own guilt and unworthi- 


cc 


neſs compared with the infinite majeſty, greatneſs and purity, 


of the Supreme Being, and to ſome traditions originally de- 

rived from extraordinary revelation. But this, like other arti- 
cles of the antient primitive religion, became oreatly corrupted, 
and gave occaſion to much ſuperſtition and confuſion in their 
worſhip, But in the Chriſtian ſcheme this doctrine is ſet in a 
clear and noble light. The Chriſtian indeed believes, as this 
writer hath obſerved, that he hath acceſs at all times to the 
throne of grace ; but he alſo believes that it is through the 
great Mediator, whom God hath in his infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs appointed, that he hath freedom of acceſs. And no- 
thing can give a more amiable idea of the Supreme Being, or 


have a greater rendency to ſtrengthen our hope and affiance in 


him, than to conſider him as a Ged in Chriſt reconciling the 


world unto himſelf, and as having appointed his well-beloved 
Son, a perſon of infinite dignity, as the great and only Media- 
tor, through whom he is pleaſed to communicate the bleſſings 


of his grace to ſinners of the human race, and in whoſe name 


they are to offer up their prayers and pr: aiſes to him the Fa- 
ther of mercies, and the God of love. It is impoſſible to prove 


that there is any thing in ſuch a conſtitution unworthy of the 

| ſupreme and infinitely Perfect Being. And if we are aſſured 
by a well-atteſted revelation, that this is the order appointed 
by God in his ſovereign wiſdom, it ought to be received and 

improved with the higheſt thankfulneſs. And it nearly imports. 

| thoſe to whom this bat Pg is made known, to take care that 
they do not reject the grace and mercy of God, and his offered 


_ ſalvation, by refuſing to accept it in that way which he himſelf 


hath thought fit to appoint, It this be a divine conſtitution, 


Vol. iv. p. 81. Ibid. p. 372, 373˙ 


But the poor heathen, filled with a religious horror, durſt 


and 
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and we are as ſure that it is ſo as that the Goſpel is true, they 
are not chargeable with a ſlight guilt, who inſtead of making 
a proper uſe of it, and taking the advantage it is fitted to yield, 


preſume to cavil at it, and raſhly to arraign the proceedings of 


the ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs, in a cafe of which they can- 
not poſſibly pretend to be competent judges. | 
With reſpect to the doctrine of redemption, which, he ob- 
ſerves from Dr. Clarke, is a main and fundamental. article of the 
_ Chriſtian faith, he takes upon him to pronounce that“ the ut- 
* moſt endeavours have been and always muſt be employed in 
5 vain to reduce the entire plan of the divine wiſdom in the 
miſſion of Chriſt, and the redemption of man, to a coherent, 
intelligible, and reaſonable ſcheme of doctrines and facts v. g 


00 


«6 


And it is the intire deſign of the thirty-ſixth and thirty- Kreuth 


of his Fragments and Eſays, to expoſe thr doctrine, and to 


anſwer what Dr. C'arke had offered to ſhew that there is no- 


thing in it contrary to reaſon 9, 


He obſerves, that © the fall of man lies at the foundation of 


** thedoCtrine of redemption, and that the account of it is irre- 
40 


ready offered on that ſubject in my thirteenth Letter. The 


great corrup'ion of mankind has been acknowleged by the moſt 

diligent obtervers in all ages; and great is the guilt and miſery 
they have thereby incu rp Þ and it is no way reaſonable to ſup- 
: poſe that this was the original ſtate of the human nature. Ihe 


redemption of mankind is a proviſion made by infinite wiſdom 


and goodneſs for recovering them from the corruption into 
which they had ſallen, and the ouilt they had incurred, and 
for reſtoring them to righteouſneſs and true holineſs, - and even 
raiſing them to cverlaſting ichcity, in ſuch a way as is moſt 
conſiſtent with the honour ot God's government, and of his 
illuſtrious moral exce!lcncies. And if there be ſome things re- 
latins to the methods of our re. Jemption which we are not well 
able diſtinctly to explain or ce omprehend, it is not to be on- 


dered at, confideriat that theſe are things of a high nature, 


. which depend 605 the determinations and councils of the 


divine wiſdom, of which without his revelation or them we 
cannot LOUIE to be Proper Judges. „ | 


n Vol. p. 318. i eee 279, et /eq. e -- 
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There 


concileable to every idea we have of the wiſdom, juſtice, and 
5 gooIneſs, to fay nothing of the dignity, of the Supreme Be- 
ing.“ I need not add any thing here to what has been al- 
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There are two queſtions here proper to be conſidered ; one 


concerning expiation in general; the other concerning that par- 


ticular method of ex piation held forth to us in the Goſpel, by 
the death and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, as a ſaci ifice for the fins 


of the world. 


As to the general queſtion, it can ſcarce be reaſonably de- 
nied, that if we conſider God as the wiſe and righteous gover- 


nor of the world, who is infinitely juſt as well as mercitul, if 


any expedient can be fixed upon for his pardoning his ſinful 


offending creatures, and diſpenſing his graces and benefits to 
them, in ſuch a way as at the ſame time to manifeſt his inva- 


riable love of order, his juſt deteſtation of all moral evil, and 
the ſteady regard he hath to the vindicating the authority of 
his government and laws, this would be moſt worthy of his 
rectoral wiſdom, and ſhew forth his attributes, eſpecially his 


Juſtice and mercy, in their proper harmony, lo as to render him 
both moſt amiable and moſt venerable. 


If it be alleged, that repentance alone is a ſufficient expia- 
tion, not to repeat what hath been already offered on this head 
in the XXVIIth Letter, p, 59, 60. it may be demanded whether 
God could in ſtrict juſtice puniſh ſinners for their tranſgreſſions 


of his laws, and for the crimes they have committed ? If he 
could, it is becauſe thoſe tranſgreſſions and crimes really deſerve 


puniſhment. If thoſe crimes deſerve puniſhment, it mult be 
an act of free ſovereign grace and mercy to remit or not to in- 


flict the deſerved penalty. And as it is an act of ſovereignty, it 
muſt depend upon what ſhall ſeem fit to the Supreme and Infi- 


nitely Wiſe and Perfect Mind to determine upon a full view of 


what is beſt and propereſt upon the whole. And are we ſo | 
well acquainted with what the Infinite Majeſty oweth to bim 
ſelf, and what the greateſt good of the moral world doth re- 
quire, as to take upon us poſitively to determine a thing in 
which the divine authority and prerogatives, and the reaſon 8 


his government, are ſo nearly copcerned? Upon what found 


tion can we pretend to be ſure, that the great Governor of the 
world is obliged to pardon ſinners at all times and in all cafes, | 
barely and immediately upon their repentance, and even to 


crown their imperfect obedicnce, though attended with many 
failures and defects, with the glorious reward of eternal life ? 


And if no man can pretend without an inzxculable raſhneis and 
Ignorance to be {ure of this, who can take upon him to de- 


termine, what expiation or ſatisfaction for fin, beſides the re- 


_ pentance of the {tnner, the molt wiſe and rightcous Gov ernor 
ot 
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of the world may ſee fit to inſiſt upon? This, if any thing, 


| ſeems to be a proper ſubject for divine revelation. 


Dr. Clarke had argued, as his Lordſhip obſerves, that the 
4 cuſtom of ſacrifices which univerſally obtained ſhews it to 
% have been the general ſenſe of mankind, that ſome expia- 


tion was neceſſary for ſin, and that God would not be ap- 


among the moſt religious adorers of the one true God; this 


. 
v2 


« peaſed without ſome puniſhment and ſatisfaction q.“ Our 
author ſpeaks of this way of arguing with great contempt. 


He ſays, that * the moſt abſurd notjons which ſuperſtition 


« ever ſpread in contradiction to the law of nature and reaſon, 


« are applied to the proceedings of God with man.” But ſince 
It is a matter of fa& which cannot be denied, that the offering 
ſacrifices to God was one of the molt antient external rites of 
religion of which we have any account; ſince it obtained earl 


and univerſally, not only among polytheiſts and idolaters, but 


naturally leadeth us to conclude, that it was a part of the pri- 


mitive religion originally enjoined to the firſt anceſtors of the 
human race, and from them tranſmitted to their deſcendants. 


Upon any other ſuppoſition it is hard to conceive, how men 


| ſhould come ſo univerſally to look upon the taking away the 
life of a beaſt, to be well-pleafing in the ſight of God, and an 
acceptable piece of divine worſhip. The belt way of account- 
ing for this ſeems to be that it was a ſacred rite of divine ap- 
pointment, which was or iginally intended for wile and valuable 
_ purpoſes ; viz. to impreſs men's minds with a ſenſe of the evil 


and demerit of ſin, and to be an acknowlegement on the part 


of the ſinner that his ſins deſerved punifnment. And at the 
ſame time to be a pledge and token of God's being willing to 
receive an atonement, and of his pardoning grace and mercy. 
And ſince it appears to have been an original part of the divine 
ſcheme, that God would ſend his Son into the world in the ful- 
neſs of time to ſuffer and die for the redemprion of mankind, in 
whoſe blood that covenant was founded, by virtue of which 
good men in all ages were to be ſaved upon their repentance, 
and fincere though imperfect obedience ; then ſuppoſing that 
ſome diſcovery of this was made to the firſt parents of the hn- 
man race after their apoſtaſy as a foundation for their hope and 
comfort, this gives a molt reaſonable account of the inſtitution 
of ſuch a ſacred rite ; than which nothing could be better fitted 


to > keep up a notion and expetiation of a ſufering ane, 


2 vol. 2. 286. 
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and to be a conſtant memorial to them both of their own guilt 
and of the divine mercy. And hence thole ſacrifices were very 
properly accompanied with prayers, confeſſions of fin, and 
thankſglvings, and were regarded as federal rites, and tokens 
of friendſhip and reconciliation between God and man. But 


this like other parts of the primitive religion became corrupt- 


ed. The true original deſign of ſacrifices was forgotten and 


loſt, though the external 1ite ſtill continued; and they were 


looked u pon as in themſclves and of their own nature pr Py 
expiatory. 


Our way is now prepared to conſider the quaiilcn as it re- 


lates particularly to that method of expiation, which is held 
forth to us in the Goſpel by the ſufferings and death of our 


Lord Jefus Chriſt, a Mediator of infinite dignity. And with 
regard to this he urgeth, that © our notions of God's moral 
„attributes will lead us to think, that God would be ſatisfied 
«© more agreeably to his mercy and goodneſs without any ex- 
ci piation upon the repentance of the offenders, and more agree- 
« ably to his juſtice with any other expiation rather than this r.“ 


In oppoſition to this, it may be affirmed, that ſuppoſing an ex- 


piation to have been neceſſary on the behalf of ſinful men, none 


can be conceived more worthy, or more valuable, or more ca- 
pable of aniwering the moit excellent ends, than that which i " 
ſet before us in the Goſpel, _ 

We are there taught, that upon a foreſight of man's apoLiaſy, | 
and the miſeries and ruins to which the human race would be 
_ expoſed by their iniquities and tranſgreſſions, God had in his 
| Infinite wiſdom and grace determined to provide a Saviour for 
recovering them from their guilt and miſery to holineſs and 
happineſs : and that it was appointed in the divine councils 
that this Saviour ſhould, in order to the accompliſhing this 
great deſign, take upon him human fleſh, and ſhould not only 
bring a clear revelation of the divine will to mankind, and ex- 
hibit a moſt perfect example of univerſal holineſs, goodneſs, 


and purity, but that he ſhould on the behalt of ſintul men, 


and to make atonement for their offences, ſubmit to undergo 
the moſt grievous ſufferings and death: that accordingly in 
that ſeaſon which ſeemed fitteſt to the divine wiſdom, God ſeat 


his own well-beloyed Son into the world, a perſon of infinite 


dignity, upon this moſt gracious and benevolent purpoſe and 
deſign. That this glorious perſon actually took upon him our 
nature, and lived and converted among men here on earth: 


r Vol. v. p. 286. 
that 
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that he brought the moſt perfect diſcoveries of the divine will 


that had been ever made to mankind, for inſtructing them in 
thoſe things which it was of the hioheſt | importance to them 
to know : that in his ſacred life and practice he exhibited all 


the beauties of holineis, and yielded the moſt perfect obedi- 


ence to the divine law, which he excmplitied in the dignity of 
its authority and in the excellency of its precepts : that be- 


ſides this, prompted by his own generous love to mankind, 


and in obedience to the divine appointment, he voluntarily 


ſubmitted for our ſakes to the deepeſt humiliations and abaſe- 


ments, and the moſt dolorous agonies and paſſions, followed 
by a moſt cruel and ignominious death, that he might obtain 


eternal redemption for us. He ſuffered for ſins, the juſt for the 


unjuſt, that he might bring us unto God. By theſe his ſuffer- 


ings and obedience on our behalf, which was infinitely pleaf- 


ing in the ſight of God, he became the propitiation for the 
ſins of the world, and did that in reality which the ſacrifices 


could only do in type and figure. And on the account of what 


he hath done and ſuffered on the behalf of ſinful men, God 
has been gracioully plcaſed to promiſe to grant a full and free 

pardon of all their ſins upon their fincere repentance, to com- 
municate to them through this great Mediator the bleſſings of 
his grace, and to crown their lincere though imperfect obedi- 
_ ence with the glorious reward of eternal life. That accord- 
_ ingly that ſuffering Saviour having by himſelf purged our ſins 


was raiſed again from the dead, and crowned with glory and 
honour : that he now appears for guilty men as their gieat 


advocate and interceſſor: and is conſtituted the great diſpenſer 
of thoſe ſpiritual bleſlings which he had by the divine appoint- 
ment procured for us, and is the author of eternal ſalvation to 
them that obey him. 


This is one illuſtrious inſtance of what our author declares, 


that the theology of the Coſpel is marvellous. It could only 

have been known by divine revelation : and now that it is diſ- 
covered to us, It calls for our higheſt admiration and thankful- 
neſs. 


Let us now con FF the objections he hath arid againſt it. 
He repreſents it as abſurd to ſappoſ-, that“ God ſent his 


*« enly-begotten Son who had not offended him, to be ſacri- 
« ficed for men who had offended him, that he might expiate 
© their fins, and ſatisfy his own anger 5,” As io God's ſend- 
ing his own Son to be the Saviour of ſinful men, to redeem 


+ Vol. v. p. 286. 
„ them 
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them from miſery and ruin, and to raiſe them to eternal life, 
it cannot reaſonably be denied, that the more glorious and 
wonderful the perſon was, and the greater his dignity, the 
better was he fitted for accompliſhing the great work to which 


he was deſigned ; and the greater value it derived to the obe- 


dience he yielded, and the ſufferings he endured on our behalf, 
This writer obſerves, that * the means of reconciling all ſin- 
< ners to an offended Deity were made by the Pagan theology 


« extremely eaſy.” - And he particularly inſtances in expiatory 
ſacrifices t. But no ſuch thing can be juſtly objected againſt | 
the doctrine of our redemption by the blood of Chriſt. It is 


certainly of the higheſt importance to mankind, that they ſhould 
not entertain too ſlight thoughts of the evil of ſin, or look upon 
it as too eaſy a matter to obtain the favour of God when they 


had offended him, or imagine that his juſt diſpleaſure againſt | 


ſin may be averted by trivial expedients, All this is effectually 
provided againſt in the Goſpel-ſcheme. The expiation in this 
caſe is ſuppoſed to be effected by a ſacrifice of infinite virtue, 
not to be equalled or repeated. T his gives the moſt effect ual 


conviction, that it is not a ſlight or trifling matter, to atone 


for the ſins of men, and to offer ſuch an expiation as is ſuited 


to the majeſty of God to accept. No man that believes this 
can poſſibly entertain ſlight thoughts of the evil and demerit 
of ſin. It tendeth to fill us with the moſt awful reverential 


conceptions of the infinite majeſty of the Supreme Being, his 


righteouſneſs and purity, and the inviolable regard he hath to 
the authority of his government and laws. 


As to the other part of the objection, that it is abſurd to 


| ſuppoſe, that the Son of God who had not offended ſhould 
ce be ſacrificed for men who had offended him,” the truth 
is, that if he had not been perfectly innocent and holy, he 
could not have been properly fitted to expiate the ſins of men. 
Had he been himſelf guilty and a ſinner, inſtead of making 
an atonement for the ſins of others, he muſt have been puniſhed 
for his own, Nor could his oblation have been of ſuch value 
and merit as to be proper for anſwering the great ends for 
Which it was deſigned. It it be ſtill objected, that it is unjuſt 
and cruel that an innocent perſon mould be punithed for the _ 
guilty ; I anſwer that it will be allowed, that it the evils and 
ſufferings the guilty had incurred by their crimes ſhould, by 
the mere arbitrary act and authority of the ſupreme ruling 
power, be laid on an innocent perſon without and againſt his 


4 Vol. v. p. 210. 
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own conſent, this would be contrary to all the rules both of 


goodneſs and juſtice ; and would be a confounding the whole 
order of things. But this is far from being the caſe. The 


ſufferings of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt were not arbitrarily impoſed 


upon him by the mere authority of God. He himſelf freely 
undertook the great work of our redemption. He conſented 
to undergo theſe temporary ſufferings for the moſt valuable 
ends, for promoting the glory of God, and the ſalvation of 
mankind, The admitting him therefore to ſuffer on our be- 
half, was not doing him any injuſtice, but giving him an op- 
portunity of performing the moſt wonderful act of obedience, 
and exhibiting the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance of Jove and good- 
neſs towards periſhing ſinners, from whence, according to the 
divine compact and covenant, the moſt glorious benefits were 
to redound to the human race; and he himſelf was to be 
recompenſed with the higheſt glory in that nature which he 
aſſumed. It is no hard matter therefore to anſwer the queſtion 

our author puts, Whether the truth of that maxim, that it 
s js not equally fit that an innocent perſon ſhould be extremely 
9 miſerable, as that he ſhould be free from ſuch miſery, the 
* innocence of* the Lamb of God, and the ſufferings and ig- 


* nominious death of Chriſt, can be reconciled together, and 
„ how *?” That Chriſt endured the moſt grievous ſufferings, 
and was put to a moſt cruel and ignominious death, and con- 


ſequently that in his caſe a perſon perfectly innocent was ex- 


Poſed to the greateſt ſufferings, is a matter of fact which can- 
not be denied. And it cannot reaſonably be pretended, that it 
| renders thoſe ſufferings more unjuſt, that he ſhould ſuffer on 


the account of ſinful men, to make atonement for their ſins, 
and to procure for them the moſt valuable bleſſings, than if 


he had endured thoſe ſufferings without any ſuch view at all. 
The ſufferings of a moſt holy and righteous perſon are per- 


fectly reconcileable to all the rules of juſtice, and to the order 


and reaſon of things, provided thoſe ſufferings are what he 
bimſelf hath voluntarily undertaken, and that they anſwer a 


moſt valuable and excellent end for the public good, and that 
the ſuffering perſon himſelf afterwards receives a glorious re- 
compence. And according to the account given us in the Goſ- 


pel, all theſe circumſtances concurred in the ſufferings of our 


Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


Dr. Clarke had mentioned fame 1 hs excellent was . 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt were deſigned and fitted io 
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anſwer : Such as, that this method “ tends to diſcountenance 
and prevent preſumption, to diſcourage men from repeating 
* their tranſgreſſions, to give them a deep ſenſe of the heinous 
nature of ſin, and to convince them of the excellency and 
importance of the laws. of God, and the indiſpenſable neceſ- 
{ity of paying obedience to them x.“ Lord Bolingbroke has 


not offered any argument to prove that redemption by the 
death of Chriſt was not well fitted to anſwer theſe ends, but 


in his dictatorial manner has pronounced, that the pruden- 
«« tial reaſons aſſigned by Dr. Clarke for the death of Chriſt 


66 


* councils, but in their application to the divine they became 


profane and! impious.— That the death of Chriſt, inſtead of 


vs 
6c 


* rage men from repeating their tranſgreſſions, as Clarke pre- 


tends, might, and in fact has countenanced preſumption, 
without diſcouraging men from repeating their tranſgreſ- 
&« ſions 7. There is no doctrine but may be abuſed by the 
perverſeneſs of bad and licentious men. Sinners may take en- 
couragement from the goodneſs and mercy of God to continue 


cc 


in their evil courſes, in hopes that he will not puniſh them for 
their crimes. And on the other hand, the doctrine concerning 
the juſtice of God may be abuſed to harden men in their fins, 
and to cut them off from all hopes of mercy, which would have 
an equal tendency to deſtroy all piety and virtue, and ſubvert 
the very foundations of religion, But the Goſpel-ſcheme of 


our reconciliation by the death of Chriſt provides admirably 
againſt both theſe extremes. On the one hand, the fulleſt diſ- 


coveries are made of the infinite grace and goodneſs of God 
towards mankind, in that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
through his ſufferings and death a way might be opened for 
redeeming and faving the loſt human race. A free and uni- 


verſal offer is made of pardon and ſalvation to all ſinners with- 


out exception, that ſhall accept of offered mercy upon the gra- 
cious and reaſonable terms which are there appointed. The 


moſt exceeding great and precious promiſes are made, the moſt 


gracious aſſiſtances are provided to help our infirmities, and 
we are raiſed to the privileges of the children of God, and to 
the moſt animating hopes of a glorious reſurrection and eter- 
nal life, as the reward even of our imperfect obedience. It 
DR nien that any thing ſhould give us a more amiable idea 


® See Clarke's Evidences of natural and revealed Religion, p. 
7 Vol. v. p. 289. 


32 5 of 


would appear futile and impertinent if applied to human 


being proper to diſcountenance preſumption, and to diſcou- 


10 


1 
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of the Supreme Being, and of his wonderful love to mankind, 
Nothing can have a greater tendency to enlarge our joys, and 
to excite the molt grateful and devout affections towards our 
heavenly Father, as the father of mercies, and the God of 


love, and towards the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the great Saviour and 


Jover of our natures, and to lay us under the ſtr ongeſt engage- 
ments to love and obey him. 

But then on the other hand, leſt this ſhould be abuſed, the 
Goſpel preſents the Supreme Being as of infinite juſtice, righte- 
ouſneſs, and purity, who hath ſuch a hatred againſt fin, and 


ſuch a regard to the authority of his government and laws, that 
he would not receive guilty tranſgreſſors of the human race to 


his grace and favour, upon any leſs conſideration than the ſuf— 
ferings and ſacrifice of his well beloved Son on their behalf; 
than which nothing could poſſibly exhibit a more awful dif- 


play of God's diſpleaſure againſt fin : So that he hath taken 
care to manifeſt his righteouſneſs and juſtice, even in the me- 
thods of our reconciliation. We are farther aſſured, that though 


the ſacrifice Chriſt hath offered be ſo infinitely meritorious, 


yet the virtve of jt is only applied upon ſuch terms as the di- 


vine wiſdom hath appointed, i. e. to thoſe only that return to 
God by a ſincere repentance and new obedience. So that on 
this plan the neceſſity of holineſs and obedience is moſt ſtrongly 


and effectually ſecured, ſince without this there can be no in- 
tereſt in that great atonement, and conſequently no hope of 
| pardon and ſalvation. And the ſevereſt threatenings are de- 
nounced againſt thoſe who abuſe all this grace, and turn it 
into licentiouſneſs : And they are warned, "that their puniſh- 
ments ſhall be heightened in proportion to the aggravations of 
their crime. Thus the Goſpel-ſcheme of redemption through 


Jeſus Chriſt hath an admirable propriety and harmony in it, 
and bears upon it the illuſtrious characters of a divine origi- 
nal. It giveth the greateſt hopes to the upright and ſincere, 


without affording the leaſt ground of encouragement to the 


obſtinately wicked and preſumptuous ſinner. It repreſents 


God as moſt amiable and moſt awful, infinitely good, gracious, 


and merciful, and at the fame time infinitely juſt, righteous, 
and holy. Theſe characters in a lower degree muſt concur in 


an excellent earthly prince; much more muſt they be ſup- 5 


ie poſed to be united in the higheſt poſſible degree of eminency 
in the Supreme Being, the All-wiſe and All- perfect Governor 
of the world. 

He coucludes his remarks in what Dr. Clarke had offered 


to ſhew that the doctrine of our * by Chriſt is not 
con- 
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contrary to reaſon, with a general reflection or two, One is 
this. Let us ſuppoſe a great prince governing a wicked and 


e rebellious people: He has it in his power to puniſh, but 


* thinks fit to pardon them. But he orders his only and well- 
© beloved ſon to be put to death, to expiate their fins, and 
« ſatisfy his royal vengeance.” And then he aſks, © Would 


« this proceeding appear to the eye of reaſon, and in the un- 
8 


* 


* man dares to ſay that it would, except it be a divine 2,” 


But no divine would put ſo abſurd a caſe, which, as he repre- 


ſents it, could not poſſibly anſwer any valuable end. The king 


would have no right to put his ſon to death for the crimes of 
rebels, and to do it againſt his conſent would be the height of 


injuſtice and cruelty : And even if he ſhould conſent, it would 


be the irretrievable loſs of an hopetul Prince both to the King 


his father, and to the community who had an intereſt in his 
life. Burt if a caſe could be ſuppoſed, in which the death of 
an excellent Prince would be the ſaving of a ſtate from ruin, 


and the beſt and propereſt means of averting the greateſt | 
public evils and calamities, and for procuring the greateſt pub- 
lic happineſs ; I believe it would be acknowleged to be a glo- 
rious action for a King to give up his ſon, and for the Prince 
his ſon to give up himſelf to death, for ſo extenſive a benefit, 
and would be celebrated as ſuch to all ſucceeding ages. T hough | 
ſtill in that caſe there could be no hope of the ſuffering per- 
ſon's being reſtored to life, or to the public, or having a 
proper reward given him for ſo conſummate a virtue: Which 
makes a vaſt difference between this caſe, or indeed any other 
that could be put in human governments, and our redemp- = 
tion by the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, as ſtated in the 


Goſpel. 


"His ſecond reflection is, that“ Dr. Clarke acknowleges, 
« that human reaſon could never have diſcovered ſuch a me- 
* thod as this for the reconciliation of ſinners to an offended 
„ God.” From whence he argues, that “ therefore it can- 

not be ſaid that this method is agreeable to ſound unpre- 


&* judiced reaſon, which is what Dr. Clarke here undertook to 


% ſthew®,” But there is no inconſiſtency between theſe. A 
thing may be of ſuch a kind that reaſon could not have diſ- 
covered it, and yet when diſcovered may have nothing in it 
contrary to reaſon, and may be fuch as unprejudiced reaſon : 


2 Ibid, p-. 290. 


E Vol. v. p. 289. 


prejudiced light of nature, wiſe, or juſt, or good? No 
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will approve. And this I take to be the caſe of the Scripture 
doctrine of our redemption. Our author indeed hath attempt- 


ed to ſhew, that this doctrine is more abſurd than any thing 
that can be found in any ſyſtem of paganiſm. But what he 
offers to this purpoſe is entirely to be charged, not upon the 


doctrine itſelf as laid down in Scripture, but upon the baſe 


and injurious repreſentation he is pleaſed to make of it. He 
_ concludes with ſaying, that © the heathens could not imagine 


any thing ſo repugnant, as the doctrine of our redemption 
e by the death of Chriſt, to all their ideas of order, of juſ- 


e tice, of goodneſs, and even of theiſm b.“ If this were ſo, 


the heathen world were far from being ſo diſpoſed and pre- 
_ pared for receiving the Chriſtian myſteries as he ſometimes pre- 

tends they were. It will be acknowleged, that Chrift cruci- 
fied was to the Greeks, who had a high conceit of their own 


wiſdom and learning, ooli/bneſs : But it was the wiſdom and 
power of God, as St. Paul expreſſeth it. And accordingly 


this doctrine of the croſs of Chriſt triumphed over all the 


oppoſition which their boaſted learning and philoſophy, aſſiſted 
by the power and, authority of the civil magiſtrate, the influ- 


| ence and artifices of the prieſts, and the prejudices of the 
vulgar, and the vices and paſſions of men could raiſe {— mas r 
h 


eme 
of our redemption. But this writer, if he were conſiſtent 


it. There are, no doubt, great difficulties attending the 


with himſelf, ought not to make this an objection againſt its 
« conformable to our ideas of the infinitely perfect Being, 
than to believe that human reaſon cannot account for the 
cc 


* proceedings of infinite wiſdom in a multitude of inſtances, 
cc 


XC 


% dom and power created and governs the univerſe, we muſt 


prepare to meet with ſeveral appearances, which we cannot 
* explain, nor reconcile to the ideas we endeavour to form of 


ce 


«c 


* our and every other finite underſtanding *.” And finding 


fault with the pertneſs and preſumption of divines, he ſays, © It 


 «« would paſs for downright madneſs, if we were not accuſtomed 
« to it, to hear a creature of the lowelt form of intelligenc 


« beings undertake to penetrate the deſigns, to fathom the 


66 depths, 2nd to unvell the myſterics of infinite widow, 


| » vol. v. 13 2 Ibid. p- 182. RY + Ibid. p. 365. 
8 F. 4 which 


truth or divine original. He obſerves, that © nothing is more 


in many of thoſe perhaps that ſeem the moſt obvious to 
« jt ©,” And he elſewhere declares, that © if infinite wiſ- 


the divine perfections, and which are diſproportionable to 
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« which the moſt exalted of created intelligences would adore 
* in ſilence ©.” This may be juſtly turned againſt himſelf. 


It is no preſumption to believe what God has revealed of his 
conncils concerning the methods of our ſalvation, or to think 
and ſpeak of them as far as he has been pleaſed to declare 


cloak.” But it is an inexcuſable arrogance to preſume to arraign 
the proceedings of infinite wiſdom made known to us in a 
well-atteſted revelation, becauſe there are ſome things relating 


to them which we are not able diſtinctly to explain, or to ac- 
count for. This is what our author hath done with a raſh- 
neſs and inſolence that is ſhocking. Some paſſages of this 
kind have been already produced, to which I ſhall add one 
more. Speaking of the myſtery of our redemption by the 


blood of Chriſt, he aſſerts, that the love there diſplayed 1 is 
* partiality, and the juſtice there ſhewed is injuſtice.— And 
de that injuſtice and cruelty are united in this, that mankind 


« would not have been redeemed if the Jews had not cruci- 
« fied Chriſt, and yet they were rejected and puniſhed for 


“ crucifying him f.“ He here chargeth it as a great injuſtice 
and cruelty to reject and puniſh the Jews for crucifying Chriſt, 


becauſe mankind could not have been redeemed without it: 
And yet he had before abſerved, that Chriſt was facrificed 
* by men who meaned no expiation, and who meaned a mur- 
% der, not a ſacrifice 8.” God's bringing the greateſt good 
out of the injuſtice and wickedneſs of the Jews, which he 
foreſaw and permitted, but did not cauſe, is indeed an illuſ- 
trious proof of his infinite wiſdom, but is no extenuation of 
their crime : And therefore there was no injuſtice in puniſhing 
them for it. But if the Jews had not crucified Chriſt, which 
is the caſe this writer puts, and which depends upon the mo- 
deſt ſuppoſition of God's being miſtaken in his preſcience, it 
would not follow that his deſigns for the redemption of man- 
kind would have been diſappointed, infinite wiſdom would not 
have been at a lols for Per: methods to accompliſh: its OWN 
glorious views. 


This is not the oply paſſage, in which our author, who upon 


all occaſions ſets no bounds :0 his invectives againſt the Jews, 
exprelles ſome pity towards them as having been very hardly | 
dealt with in being puniſhed for crucifying our Lord. He 


obſertes, that © Chriſt contrived. at his death to appear inno- 


cent to the Roman governor, and at the ſame time con- 


+ Val. v. p. 297 ( Ibid. p. 582. © Ibid. p. 20. 
— — dees 


© to be the Meſſiah. 


cc 
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e trived to appear guilty to the Fews, and to make them the 
© jnſtruments of his death, by a ſequel of the moſt artful 
behaviour. That they were rejected for not believing him 
And he kept them in their error, at 
leaſt he did nothing to draw them out of it, that they 
might bring him to the croſs, and complete the redemption 


cc 


of mankind, without knowing that they did it at their own 
e expence h.“ Nothing can poſſibly be more unfair and diſ- 


ingenuous than this repreſentation, It is evident that our 


Lord took all proper opportunities of laying before the 


eus the proofs of his Meſſiahſhip : And that nothing could 
be more wiſely conducted than the way he took gradually to 
remove their prejudices, though he did not make an expreſs 
and public declaration of his being the Meſſiah, till the evi- 
dence ſhould be completed, and it ſhould plainly appear, that 
his kingdom was not of this world. Inſtead of laying plots 


to engage the eus to put him to death, he, on many oc- 
caſions, uſed the moſt prudent precautions to avoid the effects 


of their malice, till he could do it no longer without betraying 


the truth, and the deſign upon which he was 


— 
The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of with regard to o what 


Lord Bolingbroke hath offered concerning the doctrine of our 
redemption, is, that he repreſents it as having proceeded from 
the pride of the human heart. He blames Archbiſhop Tillot/on 
for obſerving very pathetically at the cloſe of one of his Ser- 


mons, That when the angels fell, God left them in their 


“e fallen ſtate : But when man fell, ke ſent his Son, his only- 


* begotten Son, his dearly- beloved Son, to redeem the race 


by his ſufferings and paſſion.” Upon which he remarks, 


that * this raiſes us not only to an equality with the angels, 


but to a ſuperiority over them |.” And he afterwards cen- 
ſures the divines for being © unwilling to leave their notions 
of human worth and importance, or of the deſigns of God 


in favour of men.” And fays, that“ though our religion 


*« forbids pride, and teaches humility, yet the whole ſyſtem | 


„of it tends to inſpire the former.” He inſtances in its 


teaching, that man was made after the image of God, and 


that God abandoned myriads of angels, but determined to 


* raiſe man from his fall by the ſacrifice of his ton.” And 


ke aſks, 615 it Poſſible to conccive higher notions of a a created 
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© being than theſe revealed truths muſt inſpire * ?” It is 
certain, that, according to the Scripture account, God ſpared 


not the angels that ſinned, though originally ſuperior to the 


human race, but ſent his Son to redeem makind. And un- 


doubtedly there were wiſe reaſons for that proceeding, which 
God hath not thought fit to reveal to us, and which there- 
fore we cannot pretend to judge of. But whatever was the 


reaſon of it, God's extending his grace and mercy to man- 


kind in ſo marvellous a way, certainly demandeth our moſt 


grateful acknowlegements. We are taught every-where in 
Scripture to aſcribe the great things God hath done for us, 
not to any worthineſs in ourſelves, but merely to his fovereign 


unobliged grace and goodneſs. It is manifeſt that the whole 


ſcheme of Chriſtianity tendeth to inſpire us with the moſt 
adoring thoughts of God's infinite majeſty, greatneſs, and pu- 
rity, and at the ſame time to impreſs and affect our hearts with 


the moſt humbling ſenſe of our own meanneſs, guilt, and un- 


worthineſs. It tendeth not to inſpire us with pride, but with 


oratitude for undeſerved favours and benefits : And at the 


ſame time that it filleth us with the higheſt admiration of the 


divine condeſcenſion and goodneſs towards us, it teacheth us to 


ſink low into the very duſt before his glorious majeſty, acknow- 
leging that we are leſs than the leaſt of his — and giving | 
him the whole glory of our ſalvation. 
It is obſervable that Lord Bolingbroke ſeems on many occa- 
| ſions very ſollicitous to prevent our having too high a con- 
ceit of our own excellence and importance. He blames the 
Pagan theiſts for flattering human nature, when they tanght 
that a good man imitates God, and that God is a lover of 
mankind, and made man to be happy |. To human pride and 
ambition he attributes the notion of the ſoul's being af! piritual 
ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, and the belief of its im- 
mortality ®. To this alſo he aſcribes the doctrine of a parti- 
_ cular providence, and the notion that God is attentive to the 
_ prayers and wants of men; and is ready on many occaſions to 
aſſiſt, protect, and reward the good, and to puniſh or re- 
5 eln the wicked en. It ſeems then that for fear of being 
thought too proud ad aſſuming, we muſt deny that we have 
any ſouls diſtin from our bodies, or at leaſt muſt confeſs 
them to be like our bodies corruptible and mortal; we muſt 


» vol. v. p. 34). Þ Ibid p. 317, 318. n Vol. iv, p. 
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not dare to aſpire after a conformity to the Deity in his moral 


excellencies, nor to think that he loveth us, or 1s concerned. 
for our happineſs ; we muſt either not addreſs ourſelves to 


him at all, or not preſume to imagine that he heareth or re- 
gardeth our prayers. It would be thinking too highly of our 
own importance to imagine that God exerciſeth any care or in- 
ſpection over us, ar that he taketh notice of our actions with 
approbation or diſpleaſure, or will call us to an account for 
them. Thus this ſagacious writer hath found out the ſecret 


of baniſhing religion out of the world, under pretence of 


guarding againſt the pride of the human heart. 
I need not take any particular notice of what his Lordſhip 


hath offered concerning the doctrine of the Trinity. He af- 
firms, that © the Scriptures which are come down to us are 
very far from being vouchers of the Trinity we profeſs to 


believe. And that we may aſſure ourſelves, that many of 
« the Scriptures and traditions which obtained in the primi- 


e tive ages, depoſed againſt this Trinity.“ Where he talks 


with as much confidence of Scriptures and traditions, which 
he ſuppoſes to be loſt, and of what was contained in them, as 
if he himſelf had ſeen and read them. He chargeth St. Peter 


15 and St. Paul with inconſiſtency and contradiction, in ſome- 
times calling Chriſt a man, and at other times talking a dif- 
ferent language, and calling him God p. Though ſuppoſing 
him to have the human nature in a near union with the di- 
vine, there is no contradiction in it at all. He has a long 
marginal note about the ſentiments of the primitive fathers 


concerning the Trinity, and cenſures Biſhop Bull 4%. And he 
afterwards enfarges on the differences among Chriſtians re- 


lating to it, and the diſputes between 4rius and Athanaſius r. 
But he ſays nothing on this ſubject but what is very common, 
and has been often more fully and diſtinctly inſiſted upon by 
others, and therefore deſerves no particular conſideration here. 
What ſeems more peculiar to him is, that in the account he 
gives of the doctrine of the Trinity, he repreſents it as hav- 
ing been originally derived from the heathen theology. He 
ſays, that the heathen philoſophers © aſſumed a Trinity of 


divine hypoſtaſes in the Godhead. They held a Mo- 
nad or Unity above all eſſence, a ſecond proceeding eter- 


_ © nally from the firſt, and a third proceeding ame from 


0 Vol. iv. p. 403. » Tbid. p- 468. 3 q Ibid, P. 98, 
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% the ſecond, or from the firſt and ſecond s.“ That the hy- 
potheſis of the Trinity made a part of the Egyptian theo- 


logy. It was brought from Egypt into Greece by Orpheus, 


** whoſoever he was, and probably by others in that remote 


* antiquity : And that it was in much uſe afterwards, and we 


* find the traces of it in all the theiſtical philoſophers taught *. gg 


He ſpeaks of the Egyptian, Pythagorean, Platonic, and of the 
Zoroaſtrian, Chaldaic, and Samothracian Trinity . And he 


mentions it alſo as having been antiently taught among the 


Chineſe, and produces a paſſage out of one of their ancient 


books to this purpoſe *. A late ingenious author has carried 
this ſtill farther, and has endeavoured at large to ſhew that 
ſome veſtiges of the doctrine of the Trinity are to be found 
among the ſages of all nations, times, and religions 7. But 
he differs from Lord Bolingbroke in this, that whereas his 


Lordſhip charges it on the vain ſubtilties and reveries of the 


antient metaphyſical theology, this gentleman ſuppoſes it muſt 
have been owing to ſupernataral revelation, or fome tra- 
dition originally derived from thence. And I cannot help 


thinking, that ſuppoſing the fact to have been as they both 

repreſent it, this ſeems to be a more reaſonable way of ac- 
counting for it. Since it is otherwiſe not eaſy to conceive 
how it ſhould come to paſs that ſo many great and wiſe men 

in different ages and nations, from the moſt ancient times, 


| ſhould have agreed 1 in eee ſome kind of triad in the 
divine nature. 


I ſhall only take notice of one malfage more in Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's works relating to the Trinity : It 1s this, That 
reaſon to ſay, that the revelation which Mahomet publiſhed 
was neceſſary to eſtabliſh the unity of the Supreme Being, 


T 


cc 


troduced, as Chriſtians have to inſiſt, that the revelation 
which Chriſt publiſhed a few centuries before, was neceſ- 
ſary to eſtabliſh the unity of the Godhead againſt the Pa- 


6c 


* 


= gan polytheiſm 2.“ But the caſe was very different. The 


unity of God could not be more ſtrongly and expreſly aſſerted 


than it is in the Holy Seri een both of the Old Teſtament 


vol. iv. p 94.95. 
y See Chevalier Ramſay's Prin- 


aud 


the doctrine of the Trinity gives the Ma hometans as much 


in oppoſition to the polytheiſm which Chriſtianity had in- 


t Ib, p. 97. 470, 471. 5 y Ibid. 5 
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and the New : So that the pretended revelation of Mahomet 
was needleſs in this reſpect. It is a fundamental principle of 


Chriſtianity, that there is but one God, and one Mediator be- 


tween God and man, and that Jeſus Chriſt i is he. Thoſe who 
maintain the doctrine of the Trinity ſtill hold the unity of 


the Godhead. Convince them that the Trinity is inconſiſtent 
with that unity, and they will abandon it. : They cannot 


therefore be juſtly charged with polytheiſm, which 1 is only im- 


puted to them by a — ki they expreſly deny and 


difavow. | 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


2 Chriſtian doctrine of future retributions vindicated. 
It does not charge God with injuſtice in this preſent 
ſtate. Future puniſhments not contrary to reaſon or 
the divine attributes, The pretence that they can be 
of no uſe either for reparation or terror, examined. 

| The rewards and puniſhments of a future ſtate ſhall 

be proportioned to the different degrees of virtue and 
vice. Thepropriety of appointing @ ſtate of trial to 
reaſonable beings. It is wiſely ordered, that the ſen- 
Fence at the day of judgment fhall be final and irre- 
 verfible. The Chriſtian repreſentation of that judg- 
ment and its conſequences, ſolemn and affecting, and 
of excellent uſe. Lord Bolingbroke” S injurious charge 
againſt the primitive Chriſtians, - His complaints of the 
corruptions brought into the Chriſtian church. Such 
writers very improper to ſet up for reformers. True 
genuine Chriſtianity needs not fear tbe aſſaults of its 
ableſt adverſaries. Concluſion of the obſervations on 
Lord Bolingbroke' s 3 works. 


8 7 R, 


T T is a ſatisfaction to me, as I am apt to think it is to you, 


that the work is drawing near to a concluſion ; and the 


more ſo, as you know that I have, during a conſiderable part 


of the time in which I have been engaged in it, laboured under 


great indiſpoſition of body, which has rendered it more tedious _ 


and fatiguing to me, than otherwiſe it would have been. It 
will be well, if ſome marks of this do not appear in the per- 


formance itſelf, If this be the caſe, 1 hope candid allowance 


will be made for Ie 
The 
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The only thing that now remains to be conſidered, with re- 
gard to Lord Bolingbroke's attempts againſt Chriſtianity, re- 
lateth to what he hath offered concerning the Scripture doctrine 
of future rewards and puniſhments. He has done all he could to 
expoſe that doctrine, and Chriſtianity on the account of it, eſ- 
pecially the doctrine of future puniſhments, This is the prin- 
cipal deſign of ſeveral of his Fragments and Eſſays in the latter 
part of the fifth volume of his works: particularly of the ſixty- 
ſixth, ſixty- ſeventy, ſixty- eighth, ſixty-ninth, ſeventieth, ſeven- 
ty-firſt, ſeventy-ſecond, and ſeventy-ſeventh of thoſe Fragments 
and Eſſays. 

Before I enter on a diſtin conſideration of what he has 
offered on that ſubject, I would make two general obſerva- 
tions. 

Ihe one is, that he aſſerts the doctrine of future rewards 
and puniſhments to be an original doctrine of the Chriſtian 
religion. He exprelly aſſerts, that © future rewards and pu- 
*« niſhments are ſanctions of the evangelical law a:“ That © it 
Vas part of the original revelation. —And when the Chri- 
« ſtians adopted this doctrine, they received the new law and 
the new ſanction together on the faith of the ſame revela- 
« tion d.“ And indeed it cannot be denied, that this is a doc- 
trine ſtrongly and moſt expreſly inſiſted on by our bleſſed Sa- 
viour himſelf as a doctrine of principal importance. So that 
this may be juſtly regarded as a fundamental doctrine of that 
original Chriſtianity for which this writer profeſſeth ſo great 
an eſteem, and the truth, the excellency, and even divinity of 
which he ſometimes pretends to acknowlege. 
The other obſervation is this: That he makes the worſt re- 
x preſentation imaginable of this doctrine, as both falſe, and of a 
pernicious tendency. He aſſerts, that the double ſanction of 


_ +« rewards and puniſhments in a future ſtate was, in fact, in- 


„ yented by men. It appears to be ſo by the evident marks of 


* humanity that characteriſe it. That theſe notions ſavour 


more of the human paſſions, than of juſtice or prudence. — 
% That the vulgar heathens believed their Jupiter liable to fo 
* many human paſſions, that they might eaſily believe him 
liable, in his government of mankind, to thoſe of love and 
_ © hatred, of anger and vengeance, — That the eus entertained 


e Tfuch unworthy notions of God, and their ſyſtem contained 


< ſuch inſtances of partiality in Jove and hatred, of furious 


vor v. p. 513 > Ibid. 5. 516 anger 
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“ anger and unrelenting vengeance, in a long feries of arbi- 


„ trary judgments, that they would be ready to receive this 
c 


A 


&« hereafter, —That accordingly this doctrine was in vogue in 


the Church of Moſes, when that of 7eſus began. And that 
&« it made a part of the oriental Chriſtian revelation ©,” This 
doctrine he frequently repreſents as not only of human inven- 
tion, but as abſurd and impious, and even as blaſþhemous ; and 
he aſſerts, that it is zmpoſſible to reconcile it to the divine attri- 
butes 4. And after having ſaid that the Jews © blended to- 
66 gether at once in the moral character of God, injuſtice, cru- 
« elty, and partiality, he adds, that the moral character im- 
&« puted to the Supreme Being by the Chriſtian theology, dif- 
fers little from that imputed to him by the Fewi/b.” Yea, he 


60 


makes it the worſe of the two. That ſudden. and violent 5 
anger are imputed to him in the one ſyſtem, flow and ſilent 


revenge in the other. That he is repreſented by the latter 


cc 


“ eternal torments, when it is too late to terrify, becauſe it is 


« too late to reform ©.” Thus he repreſents that which he 


would have pals for an eſſential article of the original Chriſtian | 
revelation, as giving a worſe idea of God than the Jeuiſb reve- 


lation, which yet he pretends makes ſuch a eee of 
the Deity as is worſe than atheiſm. 


I ſhall now examine what he has offered to make good ſo 


heavy and injurious a charge. 
Some of his arguments are deſigned, if they: prove any thing 


at all, to bear againſt future rewards and puniſhments in gene- 
ral; and ſome are particularly levelled againſt the Chriſtian 


doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments. 


As to the former, ſome notice has been already taken of 


| what ke had urged to invalidate the belief of a future ſtate of 
retributions. I ſhall not repeat what has been offered above 


in the eighth Letter to this purpoſe, but ſhall proceed to men- 
tion ſome things, which I had occaſion there to inſiſt upon, 
as they make a part of the argument, as he has managed it * 


againſt the Chriſtian revelation. 


He charges thoſe who aſſert, as Dr. Clarke has done, FO 
4 future retributions are neceſſary to ſet the preſent diſorders 
© and inequalities right, and to juſtify, Upon the whole, the 1 
ſcheme of providence,” as in effect maintaining, that God 


Vol. v. p. 515,516. bid. * Ibid. P. 532, 333. 


5 7 l 


heatheniſh doctrine of his arbitrary and cruel proceedings 


as waiting to puniſh hereafter with unrelenting vengeance and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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e acts againſt his attributes, and the perfections of his nature 
ce in one ſyſtem, only to have a reaſon the more for acting 
* agreeably to them in another *.” He urges, that © it is 
« profane to inſinuate, much more to affirm peremptorily, that 
the proceedings of God towards men in the preſent life are 
% unjuſt; and that if that could be admitted, it would be 
«© abſurd to admit that this may be ſet right, which means, if 
* the words have any meaning, that this injuſtice muſt ceaſe 
to be injuſtice on the received hypotheſis of his proceedings 
* towards man in another life.” And he argues, that“ om- 


{© nipotence itſelf cannot cauſe that which has been done not 
„ to have been done 2.“ The force of this argument de- 
pends upon a groſs miſrepreſentation of the ſenſe of thoſe 


whom he has thought fit to oppoſe. No Chriſtian divines 
pretend, that God's proceedings towards men in this preſent 
life are unjuſt. On the contrary, they maintain, that it is juſt 


and wiſe in God, and ſuitable to the nature of this ſtate of 
trial and diſcipline, to ſuffer things to go on as they do in their 


preſent courſe; and that it is agreeable to the order of things 
that a ſtate of final retributions ſhould ſucceed. They are far 
from thinking, that what is now injuſtice will in a future ſtate 


ceaſe to be injuſtice : But they maintain, that that juſtice, the 


execution of which is for very wiſe reaſons delayed, ſhall be 
_ exerciſed and diſplayed in the fitteſt ſeaſon. That that pu- 
niſhment of the wicked which is not for the preſent inflicted, 


though deſigned, ſhall be executed, when it is molt proper it 


ſhould be ſo: And that reward of the righteous, which is not 


as yet actually conferred, ſhall be conferred when it is fitteſt 
it ſhould be conferred, and when they are beſt prepared for 
receiving it. They aſſert; that the evils and ſufferings which 


good men endure in this, preſent ſtate are perfectly conſiſtent 


with the divine juſtice, becauſe they are either ſent as chaſtiſe- 
ments and corrections for their ſins and miſcarriages, or as 


ſeaſonable trials for the exerciſe and improvement of their vir- 


tues, and to diſcipline them for a better world; and that in a 


future ſtate the trial ſhall be over, and their virtue fully re- 


warded, and they ſhall arrive to the true felicity and perfection 
of their nature: And on the other hand, that wicked perſons 
are here often ſuffered to proſper, and have many advantages 
and benefits given them, to lead them to repentance, and to 
anſwer many wiſe ends of providence. . And if they prove in- 


vol. v. p. 36. Ibid. Pp. 493, 494. 
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corrigible to the methods of diſcipline which are here made uſe 
of, thoſe puniſhments which were here deferred, ſhall be at 
length inflicted, and God's righteouſneſs, and juſt deteſtation 
againſt ſin, ſhall be awfully manifeſted and diſplayed. 
But it is eſpecially againſt future puniſhments that he bends 
his force. He obſerves, that © the heathen philoſophers, even 


* thoſe of them who aſſumed providence to be the moſt active 
* in directing the affairs of this world, were unanimous in their 


* opinion, that the Supreme Being was never angry, nor ever did 
* harm;” for which he cites a paſſage from Tully's Offices, 
lib. 3. Num iratum timemus Fovem ? At hoc quidem commune 


eſt omnium philoſobhorum— Nunquam nec iraſci Deum, nec no- 


cereh, It will be eaſily allowed, that anger ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
as it ſignifies a paſſionate emotion, ſuch as is to be found in 


ſuch imperfect creatures as we are, cannot be aſcribed to God; 


but to deny that he is dif pleaſed or offended with the {ins of ; 
his creatures, which is all that is intended when anger is aſcribed 


to him in the facred writings, is really to ſtrike at the founda- 


tions of all religion, and under pretence of honourable thoughts 
of God, to baniſh the fear of a Deity out of the world. It was 


a maxim of the Epicureans concerning the divine nature, 


Nec bene bromeritis caßitur, nec tangitur ira. 


And their deſign in it was to deny the providence of God, and 
to repreſent him as abſolutely unconcerned about the actions 
of men, ſo as neither to reward the good, nor to puniſh evil- 
doers. And this, if it holdeth at all, will equally hold againſt 


God's puniſhing the wicked in this life, and in the next, And 
it looks as if this was our author's intention. He urges, that 


„ neither reaſon nor experience will ſhew us, in the Author of 


« nature, an angry, revengeful judge, or bloody executioner i.“ 


But to miſ. call things does not alter their nature. It is eaſy to 
throw a hard name, "and to call juſtice vengeance and cruelty : 


But no argument can be drawn from this to prove, that that 
which is one of the moſt glorious perfections, and inſeparable 
| 2 the wiſe and righteous Governor of the world, ought 


to paſs for the worſt of characters. If the Supreme being be 


not utterly indifferent to virtue and vice, to good and evil, to 
the happineſs and miſery of his creatures, it muſt be ſaid that 


he approveth the one, and is diſpleaſed with the other; and 
in that caſe he will ſhew his approbation and diſpleaſure by 


v Vol. v. p. 510. Ibid. p. 209. 
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ſuitable effects. What ſhould we think of an earthly prince, 
that ſhould not concern himſelf whether his laws be obſerved or 


not, and ſhould ſuffer them to be tranſgreſſed with impunity ? 
And is this the idea we ſhould form of the Supreme Lord 
of the univerſe? If this were the caſe, what could be expected 
but univerſal diſorder and confuſion in the moral world? It is 
the ſame thing, as if all things were left to a wild chance with- 
out a Supreme Governor and Judge. 

There is a very extraordinary way of arguing which this 
writer makes uſe of to ſet aſide future puniſhments. He ob- 
ſerves, that * ro aſſume that the divine providence towards 
« mankind in this world has one criterion, and in the next an- 
e Other, would be extravagant &.“ And therefore he mentions 


it as.an abſurdity in the Chriſtian ſcheme, that the proceed- 


« ings of the future ſtate ſhall be the very reverſe of the pre- 
„ ſent; for then every individual human creature is to be tried; 
28 whereas here they are only conſidered c6lleCively; that the 
* moſt ſecret actions, nay, the very thoughts of the heart will 

a be laid open, and ſentence will be pronounced accordingly !. 
The plain meaning of this is, that the individuals of mankind 


ſhall not be obnoxious to any puniſhment from God either in 
this world or in the next; and conſequently that there ſhall 


be no exerciſe of divine juſtice here or hereafter. For he him- 


ſelf declares, that © juſtice requires, that rewards and puniſn- 
* ments ſhould be meaſured out in various degrees, according 


to the various circumſtances of particular caſes, and in propor- 
« tion to them.” He has endeavoured to turn that i into an argu- 


ment againſt the Chriſtian account of a future judgment, which 


DO really its glory, and a great proof of its truth, viz. that 


men's ſecret actions, and even the thoughts of their hearts, ſhall 


then be laid open. Theſe are things that lie quite out of the 


reach of human judicatories, and yet upon theſe it is that the 
' morality of actions doth properly depend. If therefore there 
be no account to be given of them here or hereafter, men's beſt 

or worſt actions or diſpoſitions will go unrewarded or unpuniſh- 


ed, which is the higheſt abſurdity, ſuppoſing there is a Supreme 


moral Governor or Judge. But according to the account given 


us in the Goſpel, the ſecrets of all hearts fhall be revealed, the 


hidden ſprings ſhall be enquired into, from whence good and 


evil actions flow, men ſhall be hewn 4 in their true characters, 
no real good action ſhall paſs unrewarded, or evil one un- 
puniſhed: than which nothing can poſſibly have a greater in- 


v Vol. v. p. 408. The Ibid, p. 494. 
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ſluence to engage us to exerciſe a conſtant care over our in ward 
temper and our outward conduct. 5 
Another argument he makes uſe of, which, as far as it is of 
any force, bears againſt future puniſhments in general. It is 
this; That“ reparation and terror are objects eſſential to the 


« conſtitution of human juſtice, But what does that juſtice 
require, if it may be called juſtice, when it tends neither 


& to reparation nor terror ® ?” He acknowleges what ſome en- 
gaged in the ſame cauſe have thought fit to deny, that“ to re- 
« form offenders is not the ſole nor the principal end of pu- 


* niſhment. Thoſe that are capital muſt have ſome other. 


© The criminal is executed for the ſake of others, and that he 
« may do ſome good by the terror of his death. The prince 
* that ſhould puniſh without regard to reparation or terror, 
% could have no motive to puniſh but the pleaſure of puniſh- 
ing; which no ſpirit but that of anger, vengeance, or cru- 

& elty, can inſpire,” He aſks therefore, What effects can 
« puniſhments have, when the ſyſtem of human government 
&« js at an end, the ſtate of probation is over, when there is 
no farther means for reformation of the wicked, nor repa- 
ration to the injured by thoſe who injured them, and when 
the eternal lots of all mankind are caſt, and terror is of no 
further uſe n But it 18 to be conſidered, that the terror 


cc 


ec 


of the future puniſkment is of great uſe in this preſent ſtate. 
The proper deſign of the threatnings of future puniſhment 
is not to inflict the puniſhment, but to prevent the wickedneſs, 
and thereby to prevent the puniſhment, But when once thoſe 
threatnings are denounced, juſtice and truth, and the ma- 


jeſty of the Supreme Ruler, require that they ſhould be ordi- 


narily executed upon thoſe who, notwithſtanding thoſe threat- 


enings, perſiſt in their wicked courſes. For if it were laid 
down as a principle, that though theſe threatenings were de- 


nounced, juſtice or goodneſs would not ſaffer them to be exe- 


cuted, it would be the ſame thing as if there were no threat- 


enings at all; ſince they would in that caſe anſwer no purpoſe, 
and could not be ſaid to be ſo much as in ferrorem. But be- 
ſides the neceſſity there is that ſuch puniſhments ſhould be 
_ threatened here for the ſake of preſerving order, and reſtrain- 


ing wickedneſs among mankind, even in this preſent ſtate, and 


conſequently, that they ſhould be executed hereafter upon thoſe 
that have incurred the threatened penalties, of what uſe he 
execution of them may be to other orders of beings in a future 


= Vol. v. p. 494 49, bid. p. gor, 508. 


* ſtate, 
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ſtate, to inſpire an abhorrence of ſin, and a fear of the divine 
majeſty, and how far the inſſuence of them may extend, no 
man can take upon him to determine. The Scripture intimates 
as if the future judgment were to be tranſacted in a moſt ſolemn 
manner, in the view not merely of the whole human race, but 
of other orders of intelligent beings. Mention is often made 
of great numbers of angels as preſznt on that occaſion. Thoſe 


puniſhments may therefore be of very extenſive uſe, for any 
thing that can be proved to the contrary, for promoting the 
general good, for diſplaying the evil of fin, and vindicating 


the majeſty of the divine laws and government, and may ſerve 
as ſolemn warnings to the intellectual creation. God takes no 


_ pleaſure in their torments, as ſuch, but in anſwering the great 


ends of his government, in taking the propereſt methods to 
promote the good of the whole, in the exerciſe and diſplay of 
his own infinite righteouſneſs and purity in ſeparating the juſt 
from the unjuſt, and putting a viſible eternal diſcrimination 


between the obſtinate oppoſers of his authority and goodneſs, 


and thoſe who loved and ſerved him in ſincerity. 


When this writer reckoneth reparation among the ends of 


puniſhment, he ſeemeth by reparation to mean only the repair- 


ing the injuries done by one creature to another; as if all the 


malignity and demerit of fin conſiſted only in its being a wrong 
done to our fellow-creatures; and as if it were not to be con- 


ſidered or puniſhed at all as an offence againſt the divine ma- 


jeſty, and a violation of the laws of the ſupreme univerſal 


Lord. But this is a great miſtake, Sin is indeed a great evil 
conſidered as an offence committed againſt our fellow-crea» 


tures, and againſt the true dignity, perfection, and happineſs 


of our own natures, and a counteracting the proper end and 
order of our beings; but the principal part of its malignity is 
its being an iniurreftion againſt the majeſty and authority of 


ſubjection and obedience, an oppoſing our wills and appetites 

to the will and law of the Supreme, the baſeſt ingratitude to 
his infinite goodneſs, a caſting an indignity on his adorable 
perfections, and on the wiſdom and righteouſneſs of his go- 
vernment, and therefore a breach of univerſal order. This is 

what renders ſin principally criminal and odious; and what we 

ougght to have a chief regard to in our humble confeſſions, or 


the great Lord of the univerſe, to whom we owe all poſſible 


elle we are not true penitents. And it is in this that its 


malignity chiefly conſiſteth, and as God would have us abhor it 


principally on this account, ſo it is on this account eſpecially 
chat he pyniſheth it: For he judgeth of things as they really 


are, 
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are, If the greateſt evil of ſin conſiſteth in its being an of- 
fence committed againſt the divine majelty, a wilful tranſgreſ- 


ſion of his known laws, and an oppoſi tion to his authority and 


goodneſs, if the more there is of this in any ſin, the more hei- 
nous its guilt muſt be acknowleged to be, if this carrieth an 


infinitely greater, a more monſtrous malignity in it than its be- 


ing merely an offence againſt creatures like ourſelves, it is con- 
trary to all the dictates of reaſon and good ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that 


the moſt wiſe and righteous Governor of the world in puniſhing 


{in bath not principally a regard to that on the account of which 


it principally deſerveth puniſhment. It is true that God cannot 
be really hurt by our fins and vices, nor beatified by our obe- 


dience and our virtues. But this is onlyowing to the tranſcend- 
ent excellency of his own moſt perfect nature. And it would 


be a ſtrange thing to make the infinite perfection of his nature 


a reaſon why his creatures ſhould be allowed to tranſgreſs his 
laws with impunity. On the contrary, the greater the excel- 
lencyof his nature is, the greater is the evil of fin as commit- 


ted againſt his infinite majeſty ; and that very perfection of his 


nature makes it impoſſible for him not to hate all moral evil. 


For it is manifeſt that an eternal love of order, purity, and 


righteouſneſs, is neceſſarily included in infinite perfection. And 


how fhall he ſhew his juſt abhorrence of fin, and averſion to 


the breach of moral order, but by the marks and effects of his 
diſpleaſure againſt it, that is, * puniſhing obſtinate preſump- 


tuous tr anſgreſſors 15 


Our author tells us, chat & future puniſhments were not 


believed by the philoſophers, not even by Plato and Pyt ha- 
66 goras, though they talked of themo.“ And that * at the 


* coming of our Saviour they were generally diſregarded 
« even by the vulgar,” If this were fo, it became the more 


neceſſary to renew the diſcovery, and ſet it in a clearer and 
ſtronger light, ſince it was of vaſt importance to mankind to 
believe it. By his own acknowlegement, the ableſt philoſophers 
and legiſlators thought ſo. And he himſelf frequently owns 
the great uſefulneſs of this doctrine. And its uſefulneſs is, as 


I have before obſerved in conjunction with other confiders- 


tions, no ſmall argument of its truth. 


Having conſidered what he hath offercd with relation to fu- 
tyre rewards and puniſhments in general, I ſhall now examiac 


the particular objections he hath urged againſt, the accounts 
ren. of them! in the Chriſtian revelation, 


© vol. w. p. 513, 
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He obſerves, that * had the doctrine of future rewards and 
* puniſhments been more general, and leſs deſcriptive ; had 
future puniſhments been repreſented like the rewards, to be 
ſimply ſuch as eye never ſaw, nor heard, nor the heart 
of man could conceive, it might have been maintained i in cre- 
dit, and have had an univerſal and real influence, perhaps 


5 
ce 
cc 
T 


cc 


dity of ſuppoſing that God inflicts eternal puniſhments on 


& his creatures, which would render their non-exiſtence infi- 


cc 


prehends, that * an air of ridicule has been caſt on this doc- 
« trine by preſerving all the idle tales and burleſque images, 
« which were propagated in thoſe days.” He repreſents it as 
« nearly reſembling the mytholagia de inferis, which has been 
* ſo often laughed at?.” As to the account given us in the 
Goſpel of the future reward, it is incomparably noble and ex- 


cellent, and not quite ſo general as he repreſents it, but ſuch 
as is fitted to raiſe in us the higheſt ideas of the felicity and 


perfection to which good men ſhall be raiſed in the heavenly 


world. The deſcriptions there ſet before us of future puniſh- 


ments are general, but very expreſſive. And the burleſque 


images he ſpeaks of are awful and ſtriking repreſentations, de- 
ſigned and fitted to convey images of terror, but not mixed 


: = any trifiing or ridiculous cir cumſtances, like the poetical 
tales and fables he refers to. 


But what he ſeems to lay a ctoat ſtreſs upon for expoſing 
the Chriſtian doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments is 


this: That * juſtice requires moſt certainly that rewards and 


$4 puniſhments ſnould be meaſured out in every particular caſe, 
cc 


© inftead of this, it is aſſured that the rightcous and the wicked 
«c 
& any diſtinction of the particular caſes which have been ſo ſo⸗ 
80 


ce 
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to the great advantage of religion. But beſides the abſur- 


nitely preferable to their exiſtence on the whole;“ he ap- 


in proportion to the merit and demerit of each individual. But 
are tranſported into heaven, or plunged into hell, without 


lemnly determined, and without any proportion obſerved be- 
tween the various degrees of merit and demerit in the ap- 
a plication of thoſe rewards and puniſhments q.“ And in all 
that he offers in the latter part of the ſixty- eighth of his Frag- 
ments and Eſſays, he Proceec. 5 upon this ſuppoſition, that © the 
$i greateſt and leaſt degree of virtue ſhall be rewarded, and the 
« greateſt and leaſt degree of vice puniſned alike.” And that 
it is“ arbitrary and tyrannical to make no diſtinction of per- 
FE, {ons in difimailar caſes", . And again he urges, that © the 
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« hypotheſis of all being ſaved alike, or damned in the lump, 
« tends to deſtroy little by little all thoſe impreſſions which 
the belief of a future ſtate is ſo uſefully deſigned to give ®.” 
All that his Lordſhip here offers depends upon a great mil 
apprehenſion, or a wilful miſrepreſentation of the Chriſtian 
doctrine on this head. If men were to be rewarded and 
puniſhed hereafter only collectively, and no regard had to in- 
dividuals, which our author would perſuade us is the method 
of God's proceeding towards mankind in this preſent ſtate, 
then it might be admitted that men are ſaved and damned only 
in the lump, as he is pleaſed to expreſs it. But this is not the 
Scripture repreſentarion of God's proceedings in a future ſtate. 
We are there molt expreſly aſſured, that the caſe of every in- 
_ dividual ſhall be examined and judged. It is thus that our 
Lord, who is to be our Judge, repreſents it: He tells us, 
that he will come in his glory, and all his holy angels with him, 
and then ſhall he reward every man according to his works, 
Mat. xvi. 27. St. Paul expreſly declares, that God will render 
zo every man according to his deeds, Rom. ii. 6. That every 
one of us ſhall give an account of himſelf to God, Rom. xiv. 12. 
That we muſt all appear before the pudoment-ſeat of Chriſt, 
That every one may receive the things dene in his body accord- 
f * ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad, 2 Cor. 
| v. 10. That every man 's work ſhall be tried, and mails ma- 
BY nifeſt, 1 Cor. iii. 13. In ſpeaking of the reſ pective duties of 
1 malters and ſervants, he lets them know, that the meaneſt 
2 ſhall not be neglected, but ſhall receive a proper reward: 
1 That what/cever good thing a man doth, the ſame fhall he re- 
4 ceeive of the Lord, whether he be bond or feee : But he that 
FE det wrong, ſhall receive for the wrong which he hath done, 
5 and there is no reſpect of perſons, Eph. vi. 8, 9. Col. iii. 25. 
St. Peter aſſureth us, that God without 22 of perſons Judg- 
eth according to every man's work, 1 Pet. i. 17. Chriſt is in- 
troduced as declaring, I am he which ſearcheth the reins and 
hearts; and 1 will give unto every one of you according to your 
| works, Rev. 11. 23. And in the deſcription of the future judg- 
* ment, Rev. Xx. 12. to ſhew the exactneſs of that judgment, 
it is ſaid, that the books were opened, and the dead were judged 
out of thoſe things which were written in the books according 
to their works. And it is repeated apain, ver. 13. they were 
- Judged every man n according to their works, 
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From theſe ſeveral paſſages compared together it appears 
with the utmoſt evidence, that according to the whole tenor 
of the New Teſtament, in the diſpenſing future retributions, 
tbe rewards and puniſhments ſhall be meaſured out in every Far- 


ticular caſe, in proportion to the merit and demerit of each in- 


dividual, which our author ſaith is what juſtice requires. It is 
therefore manifeſt, that what is there ſaid concerning that fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, muſt be underſtood in 
a conſiſtency with the making an exact diſtribution according 
to particular caſes and circumſtances. And that the neneral 


repreſentations there made of heaven as a ſtate of future 


happineſs to the righteous, and of hell as a ſtate of future 


puniſhment to the wicked, muſt be fo taken and explained as 
to comport with the different degrees of rewards and puniſh- | 


ments to the one and to the other; and not as if all good 
men were to be raiſed to the ſame degree of future glory and 


| happineis; and all bad men to be puniſhed with the ſame de- 
gree of milery ; ſince it is ſo frequently. and expreſly declared, 

that God will then, without reſpect of perſons, render to every 
man according to his deeds; and that every man ſhall then 


receive according to what he hath done in the body. The ge- 


neral deſcriptions of that future glory are indeed ſublime and 
noble, and repreſent it in a moſt attractive view. And it was 
Proper it ſhould be ſo. They ſet before us a happineſs be- 


yond imagination great and glorious, the more eftectually to 


_ animate us to a patient continuance in well-doing. And it is 
ſignified, that ir is of ſuch a nature, ſo tranſcendently great 


and excellent, as vaſtly to exceed what any of the human race 


could in trictneſs of Juſtice have deſerved. For the obedi- 


ence of the beſt of men is very imperfect, and mixed with 


many defects; and therefore that eternal life and happineſs is 
repreſented as the gift of Ced through Jeſus Chriſt, That re- 
ward is the effect of free ſovereign grace and goodneſs. And 
therefore none can find fault it the glory and happineſs which 
ſhall be conferred upon good men hereafter be above what they 
could be ſaid to have ſtritly merited. But though the very loweſt 


degree of reward and happineſs in that future ſtate ſhall be 


far ſuperior to what the beſt of men could have pretended to 
have challenged as in ſtrictneſs of juſtice due to his merits, yet 


God ſhall fo order it in his infinite wiſdom and righteouſneſs, 
that there ſhall be an admirable proportion obſerved in giving 
different degrees of glory, according to the different profici- 
encies men had made | in real — _— their ſtate of 

trial, 


£ 
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trial. Nothing can be clearer to this purpoſe than our Saviour's 
determination in the parable of the pounds, Luke xix. 12. 20. 
where he repreſents higher honours and rewards conferred 
upon ſome than upon others, according to their different de- 
grees of uſefulneſs, and the different improvements they had 
made of what was committed to them. And in the bleſſings 
he pronounceth upon thoſe that are perſecuted for righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, he plainly intimates, that they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
with a higher reward in heaven than many others, in proportion 
to their greater ſufferings and ſervices. And in general he de- 
clarcs, that in his Father's houſe are many manſions; which ſup- 
poſes that there ſhall be different abodes provided for good men 
in that future world, into which they ſhall be diſtributed, each 
of them happy in their ſeveral ways, and each contented with 
the lot aſſigned them. But no-where are we particularly told, | 
what (hall be the loweſt degree of happineſs and reward which $1 
ſhall be conferred on the loweſt degrees of real virtue and 
righteouſneſs, nor would ſuch a ditcovery be of any uſe to man- 
kind, or anſwer any valuable purpole. En wn nos 
As to future, puniſhments, in the inflicting of theſe the 
ſtricteſt regard ſhall be had to the rules of juſtice, ſo that no 
man (hall be puniſhed beyond his demerits. This inconteſta- 
bly follows from the frequent declarations that are made, and 
which have been alrcady produced, that God will render to 
every man according to his deeds, without reſpect of perſons. 
But beſides theſe general declarations, there are ſeveral paſ- 
| ſages of Scripture which are deſigned to ſhew, that there (hall 
be a remarkable difference made between ſome bad men and 
others in the puniſhments inflicted on them; and that in the 
inflicting theſe puniſhments a regard ſhall be had to the dif- 
| ferent aggravations of their crimes, This is what our Lord 
| plairlly ſignifies, when he declares with great ſolemnity, that 
| it Hall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
| e judgment, that is, for the molt profiigate parts of the hea- 
| then world, than for thoſe that obſtinately rejected and abuſed 
the Goſpel offers of mercy and ſalvation, and who go on in an ob- 
| ſtinate courſe of preſumptuous fin and diſobedience, in oppoſition 
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to the cleareſt light and moſt glorious advantages. And again, 
he declares, that f hat ſervant which knew his Lord's will, and 
LO prepared not himſelf, neither did according to his will, ſball be 
BB beaten with many ſtripes. But he that knew not, and did com- 
mit things worthy of ſiripes, ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes. 
8 For unto whomſoever much is given, of him ſball much be re— 
" quired: And ta whem men have committed much, of him will 
1 | ˙VVVUüirk they 
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they aſt more, Luke xii. 47, 48. Nothing can be plainer than 
it is from this repreſentation, that among thoſe who ſhall be 
puniſhed in a future ſtate, great difference ſhall be made in 
the degrees of puniſhment inflicted on them according to their 
different demerits ; and that an exact conſideration ſhall be had 
of their ſeveral caſes, and an equitable proportion ſhall be ob- 
ſerved, and all proper allowances made. The general deſcrip- 
tions therefore of theſe future puniſhments are to be interpret- 
ed in a conſiſtency with ſuppoſing a very great difference made 
between ſome and others in the degrees of their puniſhment. 
In theſe general deſcriptions the ſtrongeſt i images of terror are 
made uſe of, and it is highly proper it ſhould be ſo. The 
puniſhments are deſcribed in their higheſt degree, as they ſhall 
be inflicted on the moſt obſtinate and heinous offenders. No- 
where are we particularly told what ſhall be the loweſt degree 
of puniſhment which ſhall be inflicted in that future world; 
nor What that ſtate of vice and guilt is which ſhall ſubject 
men to the leaſt puniſhment. Such declarations could anſwer 
no good end, and would probably be abuſed. It is more wiſely 
done to leave that matter in general expreſſions; at the ſame 
time aſſuring us, that every man ſhall be puniſhed in a ſtrict 
proportion to the circumſtances of his crime. 
A due conſideration of this will in a great meaſure obviate 
the principal objections this author has urged againſt the eter- 
nal duration of that future puniſhment, which depend princi- 
pally upon this ſuppolition, that all ſhall be alike ſubjected to 
the moſt extreme degree of torment and miſery, and ſo ſhall 
continue for ever: Whereas if it be conſidered, that there ſhall 
be a great difference made between ſome and others, in that 


future world ; that the 2 of ſome ſhall be tolerable com- 


pared with that of other ; and that every man's caſe ſhall be 


_ conſidered, and his dition wiſely and exactly proportioned 


- 
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to what he had deſerved; on this ſuppoſition, whatever the 
. duration of it is ſuppoſed to be, it is {till juſt. 
lere it will not be improper to take notice of a remarkable 
call ge of this writer in relation to this preſent ſubject. He 
Jays, he could eaſily perſuade himſelf, that the mercy of God 
pardons the offenders who amend, conſiſtently with his juſ- 
« tice; for elſe, as all men offend, all men would be-puniſh- 
ed; and that his goodneſs may carry on the work his mercy 
has begun, and place ſuch as are the objects of both in a 
ſtate where they will be exempt perhaps eternally from all 
natural, and as much as finite creatures can be, from all mo- 
4 ral evil. lle could perſuade himlelt, that they who are 
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the objects of neither, and are not therefore pardoned, re- 
* main, if they do remain, excluded from the happineſs of 
the others, and reduced to a forlorn ſtate. Some ſuch hy- 

potheſis, where no certainty is to be had, I conld admit 
(ſays he) as probable, becauſe it contradicts none of the di- 

vine attributes, ſets none of them at variance, nor breaks 

their harmony.” Here he ſuppoſes it to be a probable hy- 

potheſis, and perfectly conſiſtent with the divine attributes, not 
only that ſome men who are the proper objects of the divine 
goodneſs and mercy, may continue eternally in a happy ſtate 
exempt from all evil; but that others who by their conduct 
have rendered themſelves not the proper objects of the divine 
mercy, may be debarred from pardon, and may remain whilſt 
they do remain, and contequently may remain eternally, ſup- 
poſing them to continue in eternal exiſtence, excluded from 
that happineſs which the others enjoy, and reduced to a forlorn 
ſtate. If therefore we be aſſured by a well-atteſted revelation, 


that this ſhall really be the caſe, he ought not to object againſt 
it. | . 


cc 


But he urges that © it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that our ſiate 
of probation ends with this preſent lite, and that judgment 
will be determined by what we have done in this ſtate, —— 
And that a virtue or wickedneſs of fifty or ſixty years, ſhould 
be rewarded with eternal happineſs, or puniſhed with eternal 
« miſery*.” The objection that is drawn from the diſpropor- 
tion there is between the duration of the {tate of trial, and the 
eternity that is to ſucceed it, might be made, whatever we ſup- 
_ poſe the continuance of the time of trial to be. But the ſhort- 
neſs of this ſtate of trial furniſheth a powerful conſideration to 
engage us to improve it. And very probably, if it were ordi- 
narily much longer than it is, the condition of mankind might 
be worſe in the preſent corrupt ſtate of human nature than 
it now is; as the length of men's lives before the flood proba- 
bly contributed to the wickedneſs that ſo much abounded. The 
argument therefore, as jar as there 1s any welght in it, hold- 
eth againſt the icppoſing any ſtate of trial at all, of whatever 
_ continuance. But do we know enough of the meaſures and 
| deſigns of the divine government to be able to pronounce, that 
it may not be worthy of God as the Supreme Governor of the 
world, to appoint to his reaſonable creatures a ſtate of trial and 
_ diſcipline, and to deal with them according to their behaviour 
in ſuch a I; 4 and let them know, that if they obſtinately 
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perſiſt in their rebellion and diſobedience, he will at length ſhut 
up his grace from them, and they ſhall be excluded from that 
glory and felicity with which he would have bountifully re- 
warded their perſeverance in a courſe of piety and virtue dur- 
ing the time of trial allotted them? It may be left to impartial | 
reaſon, whether-this conſtitution would not be more wiſely or- 
dained, and more likely to promote the intereſts of virtue and 
good order in the world, and to repreſs vice and wickedneſs, 
than to ſet no bounds at all to the ofters of his mercy, and to 
_ aſſure them, that let them behave never ſo wickedly and pre- 
ſumptuouſly, and abuſe and reject all the methods of his grace, 
yet {till after they leave this world, and at any other time 
throughout eternity, whenever they repent, they ſhall be for- 
given, and even reſtored to favour, and raiſed to glory and fe- 
licity Would this be a rule of government worthy of the di- 
vine wiſdom, or fit to be publiſhed IN the whole intel- 
lectual world? 
As reaſon leads us to conclude, that it is neceſſary for an- 
| ſwering the great ends of moral government, that puniſhments 
ſhould be denounced againſt the obſtinate tranſgreſſors of the 
divine laws, ſo it may be juſtly doubted whether to creatures 
_ deſigned for an immortal exiſtence, the threatning of none but 
temporary puniſhments would be ſufficient ; eſpecially if they 
_ apprehended that they ſhould outlive thoſe puniſhments for in- 
finite: ages in bliſs and glory. It certainly becometh us in our 
enquiries concerning ſuch matters as theſe to proceed with great 
modeſty, ſince we cannot pretend of ourſelves to be proper 
judges of what the governing wiſdom and righteouſneſs of the 
Supreme Lord of the univerſe doth require, and what is moſt 
worthy of God, and molt for the good of the whole, which is 
of far greater importance than the intereſts of particular be- 
ings. 
Fo conſider the ſentence which ſhall paſs upon bad men 
at the great, day of judgment, as final and irreverſible ; and 
that after this there ſhall be no freſh offers of grace and mer- 
cy; but they ſnall continue under the effects of that ſentence 
during the whole of their exiſtence, is certainly a conſideration 
of the higheſt moment, and muſt needs have a wonderful weight 
to engage us to make the beſt uſe of the preſent ſtate of trial 
allotted us, and to lay hold on the offers of ſalvation that are 
now made to us upon the reaſonable terms of the new cove- 
nant, Whereas if we had reaſon to apprehend, that there 
were to be new ſtates of trial, new ſeaſons and offers of grace, 
«ter the general 8 it would greatly weaken the influ- 
| | ENCES 
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ence of the motives drawn from the threatenings of future pu- 
niſhment, Nor is there any thing in this conſtitution which 
can be proved to be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom, juſtice, and 
equity of the divine government. For as to the excluſion from 
the heavenly felicity, which ſhall be a conſiderable part of that 
future puniſhment, there is no reaſonable ground for expect- 
ing, that thoſe who now reject the divine grace and mercy 
ſhould ever be admitted to that tranſcendent bliſs and glory, 
which God hath been pleaſed of his own free and rich good- 
neſs to promiſe to the righteous, and which no man could pre- 
tend to challenge as in ſtrictneſs of juſtice due to him. Nor 
is it any impeachment of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs to 
leave obſtinate ſinners during the whole courſe of their exiſt- 
ence under that part of the puniſhment which ariſeth from 
the ſtinging reflections of their own guilty conſciences, or from 
the ratural effects of their wickedneſs and bad temper of 
mind. And whatever farther puniſhments there may be more 
directly and immediately inflicted by the divine hand, we may 


be ſure they ſhall be in ſuch meaſures and proportions to each _ 


individual as never to exceed the demerit of their crimes. 
What has been ſaid may help us to judge of the ſtrange re- 
preſentation this author is pleaſed to make of the Scripture 
doctrine of future puniſhments: That “ ſuch a proceeding | 
* can be aſcribed to no principle, but to the revenge of a 
„ being, who puniſhes to the full extent of his power, and 
„ merely for the pleaſure of puniſhing, and without any re- 
« gard to juſtice, creatures who did not offend him, merely 
“ for the pleaſure of offending him, creatures who had free- 
« will, and made wrong elections, creatures who might plcad 
in mitigation of their puniſhments, their frailties, their paſ- 
ſions, the imperfections of their natures, and the numerous 
« temptations to which they ſtood expoſed u.” This repre- 
ſentation is unjuſt in every article. The tendency of it is 
plainly this; to apologize for ſin, and to diminiſh the evil of 


«c 


«6 


it. And what good can be propoſed by this is hard to ſay. 


Nothing can be more contrary to the honour of God, to the 

good of mankind, to the peace and order of the moral world, 
than to endeavour to make men entertain ſlight thoughts of 
the evil of fin. To what purpoſe is it to ſay, that ſinners 
do not offend God merely for the pleaſure of offending him? 

Ik they do it for the pleaſure of gratifying their own corrupt 
inclinations and appetites, which they oppoſe and prefer to the 


6 Vol. v. p- 5 18. 


moſt 
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moſt wiſe and holy will and law of the fovereign Lord of the 


univerſe, is not this a very heinous guilt ? Their having free- 


will, and making wrong elections, when it was in their choice 
to have done otherwiſe, though mentioned here in mitigation 


of their guilt, is a great aggravation of their crime, and an abuſe 


of their reaſon and liberty, which are amongſt the nobleſt gifts 
of God. To plead paſſions and temptations, is an excuſe, which, 
if admitted, may ſerve to apologize for the greateſt crimes. But 
they are not allowed by any wiſe human judicatories as a rea- 
ſon for exempting. thoſe that tranſgreſs the laws from the pe- 


nalties to which their tranſgreſſions had expoſed them. And 


Lord B2lingbroke himſelf has elſewhere very properly obſerved, 
that thoſe very perſons who pretend that inclinations cannot 
be reſtrained, and who ſpeak moſt of the power of the appe- 


tites and paſſions, can reſiſt and controul them, when any evi- 


dent intereſt, or contrary inclination, leads them to do ſo *. 
And as to any tranſgreſſions that may properly be called frailties 


and infirmities, and which have little of the will in them, the 
wiſe and juſt Ruler of the world will no doubt make all the 


allowances that equity can demand. 


Upon the whole, the Chriſtian doctrine of future rewards 
and puniſhments is fo far from furniſhing a juſt objection againſt 
the divine original of the Goſpel revelation, that, if rightly con- 

ſidered, it yieldeth a noble evidence of its uſefulneſs and truth. 


It is ſcarce poſſible to form an idea of any thing more ſolemn 
and affecting, and better fitted to make a ſtrong impreſſion on 


the human mind, than the repreſentation given in the New 


Teſtament of the future judgment. The whole human race. 


convened before the ſovereign univerſal Judge, innumerable _ 
myriads of holy angels attending, the judicial proceſs carried 


on with the greateſt ſolemnity, a ſtrict and impartial enquiry 


made, the molt hidden actions brought to light, and the very 


N ſecrets of the heart laid open, and all followed by eternal re- 
tributions. It ſeemeth plain from our Saviour's manner of re- 


preſenting things, that he regarded it as a matter of great im- 


portance, that ſinners ſhould have no hope or expectation given 


them of obtaining mercy and ſalvation, if they perſiſted to the 

end of this preſent life in a courſe of impenitence, preſumptu- 
ous fin and diſobedience. He no-where giveth the leaſt inti- 

mation, that the puniſhment of the wicked in a future ſtate 
; ſhall have an end, On the contrary, he ſtill Ren of it in 


-j See his Letter: on the Study and Ul: of Hiftory, Let. l a . 
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terms which, according to the natural import of the expreſſions, 


feem to ſignify that it ſhall be of a perpetual duration, with- 
out adding any thing to quality thoſe expreſſions. And for 


any perſons to flatter themſelves, that God may in his abſolute _ 


ſovereignity diſpenſe with the rigour of his threatenings, and to 


depend upon ſuch an expectation, would be an extreme folly, 
when the plain tenor of the revelation ſeems to go the other 


Way. 


I have now finiſhed the deſign I had in view, which was to | 
defend natural and revealed religion againſt the attacks made 
upon both by this very confident and aſſuming author. In the 


execution of this deſign I have principally confined myſelf to 


the reaſoning part of his Lordſhip's works as far as religion is 


concerned, and have not willingly overlooked any thing that 


had the appearance of argument. But I have not attempted to 
follow him in ſeveral of thoſe excurſions which ſeem to have 
been principally intended to ſhew the variety of his reading, of 
which it muſt be owned there is a great appearance, though I 
cannot ſay he has given many proots of his having maturely 
digeſted it. Several things there are in his ſcheme of meta- 
phyſics, and in the account he has given of the ſentiments of 


the antient philoſophers, which might juſtly be animadverted 
upon, though it will not be denied that ſome of his obſerva- 
tions on theſe heads are juſt and curious. But as a diſtinct 
examination of them would have very much enlarged this work, 
which is already longer than I at firſt intended, or than I would 
have wiſhed it to be, I have choſen to omit them: For the 
ſame reaſon I have taken no particular notice of the reflections 


he has occaſionally caſt upon the antient Fathers of the Chri- 
ſtian Church, and upon the body of the primitive Chriſtians”, 
PE CH wks Roos TT? 1 

Y As a ſpecimen how ready our author is to lay hold of the ſlight- 
eſt appearances for caſting a ſlur upon the ant ient Fathers, and pri- 


mitive Chriſtians, I would obſerve, that after mentioning the Gno- 


flics, and their pretences, he adds, That “the Orthodox grew in 
time as much Grofiics as others; and we ſee that the Church of 
Alexandria thought it neceſſary to be ſo in order to be truly reli- 

* gious (1).” He is fo fond of this thought, that he afterwards re- 


peateth it, and talks of the © Heretics aſſuming the pompous title 
of Gnoſlics, and deſpiſing the firſt preachers of Chriſtiahity, as ig- 
© norant and illiterate men: And that Clement of 4/exandria main- 


8 5 (r) Vol. iv. p. 336. YC 
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of whom he has made a moſt injurious repreſentation, and has 
in effect juſtified the perſecutions raiſed by the heathens againſt 
them. He tells us, that their clergy were, under pretence 
_ ©* of religion, a very lawleſs tribe. — That they broke the laws 
in the moſt public manner, and inſtigated others to break 
* them, by popular inſurrections againſt the authority of ma- 
* giſtrates, and by tumults and riots, in which they inſulted 
r the eſtabliſhed religion of the empire. And he believes the 
„ liſt of the martyrs conſiſted more of thoſe who ſuffered 
« for breaking the peace, than of thoſe who ſuffered quietly 
« for the ſake of their religion 2. Such is the es be has 
thought fit to bring againſt a worthy and peaccable body of 
men, for ſo the primitive Chriſtians generally were, whoſe in- 
nocent and virtuous behaviour has been acknowleged by ſome 
of their Pagan adverſaries themſelves. 
Jou will obſerve, that I have for the molt part, except where 
the argument led to it, paſſed over the bitter ſarcaſms he ſo 
frequently throws out againſt the Chriſtian divines. They have 
the honour to be reviled and inſulted in every work that is de - 
ſigned againſt revealed religion. But it muſt be owned, that 
his Lordſhip has in obloquy and reproach far exceeded all that 
have gone before him. He has found out what the world did 
not know before, that the divines are in a formed alliance and 
confederacy with the Atheiſts againſt God and his providence, 
and that the latter are not ſuch dangerous enemies to religion 
as the former. : 
I have not thought myſelf obliged to take any diltinct notice 
: of the long account he bath ven in his fourth E of the in- 


3 tained, that to be a 1 Chriftian it was neceſſar y to be a 3 | 


„ Groftic(2).” It would be hard to produce an inſtance of greater 
_ difingenuity than Lord Belingbreke is here guilty of, and it can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed that he was ſo ignorant as not to be ſenſible of it. 
The word Gno/tic properly ſignifies a man of knowlege. Some 


c.orrupters of Chriſtianity in the primitive times, who made high 


pretences to extraordinary knowlege, aſſumed that title to them- 

ſelves. And becauſe Clement deſcribes the true Gro/tics in oppoſi · 
tion to the falſe, to ſhew that this name in which thoſe Heretics 
gloried belonged i in its juſt ſenſe only to the true Chriftran ; therefore 

- he and the orthodox Chriſtians were Gnoſtics, i. e. of the ſame prin- 

ciples and practices with that ſect which they condemned. It may 
be ' fafely left to the reader to judge of che fairneſs of ſuch A con- 

duct. 0 t 

| | (3) Vol. iv. p. 4585. | 
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croachments of the eccleſiaſtical upon the civil power, and the 
ſeveral ſteps by which thoſe incroachments were carried on, 
eſpecially in the times of the papal uſurpation. He has ad- 
vanced little on thoſe heads that can be called new, or which 
had not been obſerved by others before him. And we have his 
Lordſhip's own acknowlegement frequently repeated, that this 
is by no means chargeable on true original Chriſtianity. It 
would therefore be very diſingenuous to turn that to the diſ- 
advantage of the religion of 7eſus, which has been only owing 
to a groſs abuſe and corruption of it, a corruption which was 
plainly foretold in the ſacred writings, at a time when it was 
impoſlible for any human ſagacity to foreſee it. 
He frequently exclaims againſt artificial theology, and com- 
plains of the profane mixtures which have been brought into 
the Chriſtian religion by the ſubtilties of a vain philoſophy, and 
by idle traditions. It muſt be acknowleged, that there has often 
been too much ground for ſuch complaints. And to endeavour to 
ſeparate pure uncorrupted Chriſtianity as taught by Chriſt and 
his apoſtles from debaſing mixtures, and the corrupt additions 
that have been made to it, is undoubtedly a noble and uſeful 
work, and when properly performed, is doing a real ſervice to 
Chriſtianity, and tendeth to eſtabliſh the credit of it, and to 
promote its ſacred intereſts. But ſuch writers as Lord Boling- 
broke are certainly the unfitteſt perſons in the world to under- 
Ku: 8 5 . 


Non tali auxilio, nec defenſeribus iſtis, 
.- Tempus eget. 8 


Inſtead of promoting the good work of reformation, and of 
contributing to reſtore religion in its primitive purity, they 
bring a diſgrace upon thoſe who would in good earneſt attempt 
it, and furniſh the patrons of thoſe corruptions with a plau- 
_ ſible pretence for reproaching and miſrepreſenting ſuch perſons 
as having an ill intention againſt Chriſtianity irſelf, and as ſerv- 
ing the caule of Deiſts and Indes. 
His Lordſhip charges the miſchiefs which have befallen the 
Chriſtian Church as having been chiefly owing to this: That 
_ © the pure word of God neither is nor has been the ſole cri- 
e terion of orthodoxy . He aſſerts, that no human au- 
** thority can ſupply or alter, much leſs improve, what the 


2 Vol. iv. Pp. 448. 
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* Son of God came on earth to reveal ®.” He ſays, that 
% divines ſhould return to the Goſpel, as philoſophers have 


* returned to Nature, and preſume to dogmatize no farther 
* than the plain import of it will juſtify c.“ And there he re- 


commends it as the moſt effectual way to remove the ſcandals 


ariſing from the diſſentions among Chriſtians, that the Chriſtian 


divines © ſhould be content to explain what they underſtand, 
to adore what they underſtand not, and to leave in myſtery 
* all that Chrift and his apoſtles have left ſo4.” 


Theſe advices, conſidered in themſelves, might have been 


thought to proceed from a good and friendly intention. But 
every thing is ſuſpected that comes from ſuch a hand. Yet a 
real friend to Chriſtianity will know how to make a proper uſe 
of admonitions and reproofs, even when given by an enemy. 


I ſhall conclude with this obſervation, That the religion of 


Jeſus, as delivered in the New Teſtament in its original purity 


and ſimplicity, will be ever able to ſtand its ground againſt all 
the aſſaults of the moſt ſubtil and moſt malicious adverſaries. 
It hath a dignity and excellency in it, which hath often extorted 
favourable acknowlegements even from thoſe who have appeared 
to be ſtrongly prejudiced againſt it, of which we have a re- 
markable inſtance in the late Lord Bolingbroke. And I am per- 
| fuaded, that the more any thinking man conſidereth it with a 
free and unprejudiced mind, the more he will admire it, and 
will be the more convinced af | its truth and excellency, and of 


Its divine original. You will, 1 doubt not, join with me in 


earneſt prayer to God, that this holy religion may be more 


_ univerſally diffuſed, that it may be made known to thoſe who 


know it not, and that where it is known and profeſſed it may 


| have more of the happy effects which i it is lo well fitted to pro- 
A 


7 an, 
Reverend and dear Sir, 


Mz * fincerely, and affelimately yours, 


Joun LELAND. 


5 | Vol. Iv. P · 617. < Ibid, p. 449. EY a Ibid, P 629. 
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Lord Botinonroky, 


LETTER XXXIV. 


18: 


NH E foregoing Letter finiſhed the obſervations I had 
made on Lord Bolingbroke's poſthumous works. In the 
_ courſe of thoſe obſervations I had occaſion to make ſome re- 
ferences to a ſmall treatiſe 1 had publiſhed before, intituled, Re- 
Nections on the late Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study and 
Uſe of Hiſtory ; which was the firſt of his Lordſhip's writings, 
in which he had appeared in an avowed oppoſition to the Chri- 
_ {tian cauſe. And it having been thought proper to reprint 
thoſe Reflections, I was adviſed by you and other friends to in- 
ſert them in the Supplement to the View of the Deiſtical Writers, 
lately publiſhed, as they bear a near affinity to the ſubjeAs there 
treated of, and might render that part which relates to Lord 
| Bolingbroke more complete. For the ſame reaſons theſe Re- 
flections are retained in this new edition of the: View of the 
Deiſtical Writers, and are here ſubjoined to the obſervations on 
the late Lord Bolingbrcke's poſthumous works. But whereas 
in the two firſt editions of thoſe Reflections, beſides the remarks 
which were made upon thoſe paſſages in his Lordſhip's Letters, 
that relate to Chriſtianity and the holy Scriptures, there were 
ſeveral things added of a political nature, and which were de- 
ſigned to examine and detect his Lordſhip's miſrepreſentations ; 
in the third, fourth, and this edition, it was thought proper not 
to intermix any thing of a Political nature, which would not be 
1o well ſuited to the deſign of the preſent work. For this rea- 
ſon, whereas in the firſt and ſecond editions of theſe Reflections, 
it was propoſed to diſtribute the remarks into three heads, the 
third of which related to the ſevere reflections Lord Boling- 
broke had made upon the conſequences of the late Revolution, 
and the ſtate of things under the preſent eſtabliſhment.—This 
third head, which in thoſe editions reached from p. 133 to p. 
166, is omitted. But there are additions and improvements 
made in other parts of theſe Refleftiens ; the moſt conſiderable 
. N R 42 . 
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of which relate to the Curſe pronounced by Noah upon Canaan, 
which in the opinion of ſome judicious friends, was not fo fully 
conſidered before as it ought to have been. wm 

This addition was drawn up, as you know, ſome time ago, 
and ſent over in order ro be inſerted in the new edition of theſe 


 RefleFions, before L ſaw Dr. Newton's accurate diſſertation on 
this ſubject, in his excellent Diſſertations upon Prophecy, which 


came but very lately into my hands. —lIt will now probably be 
thought not ſo neceſſary, but I have choſen to let it ſtand as it 
was firſt drawn up, becauſe it may poſſibly not be without its 
uſe, and will tend to render the Reflections on Lord Boling- 
broke's Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory more complete.,— 
The method I have purſued is ſomething different from Dr. 
Newton's. He ſeems to incline to think there is a defect in the 


Hebrew copies, But I chuſe to defend the paſſage according to 
the preſent reading of the Hebrew copies, which is followed by 
_ almoſt all the antient verſions, as well as by our own tranſlators. 


The Preface to the Reflections is ſomewhat long; but it was 


not thought proper to omit it, as it contains ſeveral things, 


which, in the opinion of ſome whoſe judgment I regard, may 
be as uſeful as any part of thoſe Reflections. 
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and upon the learned in general, 278, 279 


The tendency of his repreſentations is to bring learning into con- 
tempt, and introduce barbariſm, 279, 280 


The labours and writings of fludious men are of great advantage 


fer promoting improvement in knowlege, EE 281 


An arrogant ſelf-ſuffciency, and contempt of the labours and 


Judgments of _ no proper di poſe tion for finding out truth, 
| ibid, 


PART II. 


An examination of the principal things offered by Lord Boling · 


broke, to invalidate the au thority and credibility of the lacred 
ile. 


SECTION . 


His Lordfhip 8 objections againſt the Scriptures of the Old Te Na- 


ment conſidered. 


7 ſummary account of theſ . „„ 
Qt is no juſt prejudice againſt the authority of thoſe writings, 
that the Jews had been ſlaves to the Egyptians, Aſſyrians, 
Perſians, r. 286. Or, that they were for a long time unknown 
ro the Greeks, or defþiſed by them, 287, 288 
The heathen writers generally took up with idle reports againſt 


the Jews, without making a due enquiry, 289 


The advantageous teſtimony groen ” Strabo concerning Moſes 


and the Jewiſh nation, 2208389, marg. note, 


The excellent nature and tendency of the Jewiſh Scriptures, 
Jhews they were not fictions of a fuperfiitious and lying people, 

290, et ſeq. 
T here are Leber 1 of 2 mplicity, and an impartial re- 


gard to truth, in the ſacred hiſtory, 292, 293 


N The Scriptures were not forged or corrupted by the latter Jews, 
293. Nor by Ezra, and the compilers of the ſacred canon, 


uon their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, 294, et ſeq, 


_ The Hebrew language was not intirely forgotten in 2 the captivity, 


but continued in uſe after it, ___ ibid, 


Dye Jewiſh facred books not 22 in the captivity, 295, et ſeq, 


The people were in poſſeſſion of thoſe books, and had a great venee 


ration for them before Ezra Was ſent to Jerulalem, 290, 297, 
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Al the conditions requiſite to render the accounts any paſt 


the Reflections, Sc. 


The eftabliſhing A the ſacred canon by Ezra, and the men of the 
great ſynagogue, how to be underſtood, 298, 299 


Ezra did not give authority to the law of Moſes, nor firft publiſh 


the facts by which that law was atteſted, 299 
Thoſe fats were of a very public nature, and could not have 
been impoſed on by the people, if they had not been true and 

were in all ages received and acknowleged by the whole na- 


ons 300, 301 
No parallel between the Hellen ical fables and the facred re- 
. . 


The accidents to which the Scriptures were liable from errors of 


tranſcribers, &c. no argument againſi their truth or divine 


authority, 302, 303 

The variations of the copies in ſmaller inſtances confirm their har- 
mony in the main, 303, 304 

The objections drawn from the di ferences between Jews and Chri- 
ſtians examined, 1 30 5 
They are generally agreed i in what relates to the divine authority 

_ of the Jewiſh Scriptures, . 306 


The curſe pronounced by Noah upon Canaan largely conſidered, 


and ſhewn to be no juſt „ th the authority of the 3 
Moſaic writings, 307 _ 


SECTION II. 


The Scriptures and Hiſtory of the New Teſtament vindicated : 


againſt his Lordſhip's exceptions, 


- be frauds and fa Iſhoods of profe fed Chr iſftians no 2 prejudice 


againſt the authority of the ſacred books of the New Teſta- | 
ment, or the credibility of the facts recorded there, 319 


No encouragement given to ſurh frauds in the New Teſtament, 


nor have any perſons taken more pains to detect theſe frauds 
than Chriſtian divines and criticks, 319, 320 


The pretence that the Church deſtroyed the heathen writings, eſ- 5 


3 thoſe that were written againſt Chr: NMianity, examined, 
220, J21- 


Led Bolingbroke Sues Chr iſtians, even the moſt learned, — 


not having honeſty or ſagacity enough, to tale an accurate 


79 examination of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian yt em, 322 
He allegeth, that Chriſtianity is wholly founded upon fafts, and 


that thoſe facts have not been proved, as all other facts, which © 
paſs for authentic, ought to be proved, 322, 323, 324 
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facts credible, concur in relation to the important facts on 
which Chriſtianity is founded, 324 
Thoſe facts were done in the moſt open and public manner, ibid. 
The accounts of them were Publ hed in the age when the facts 
were done, ibid, 
And by perſons perfefly acquainted with thoſe facts, ibid. and 
who were of great probity and ſi mpucity, and diſcover an im- 
partial regard to truth, ibid. 
They had no temptation to diſguiſe or falſ; fy the facts but bore 
witneſs to them in oppoſition to their worldly intereſts, and 
rooted prejudices ; and though they were thereby expoſed to 
the moſt grievous fferings, 325, 326 
The writings themſelves have all the 1 of genuine p̃uritj 
and ſimplicity, and uncorrupted integrity ;—and have been 
tranſmitted to us with an unqueſtisnable evidence, greater than 
can be produced for any other writings in the world, 326 
What farther confirms the truth of the facts, is the converſion 
of vaſt numbers of both Jews and Gentiles, who were brought 
by the evidence of thoſe fats to embrace the religion of Jeſus, 
27 
75 thoſe facts had not been true, that religion muſt have fink in 
the beginning, conſidering the circumſtances under which it 
made its firſt appearance in the World, and the di ifficulties it 
had to encounter with, .- = 306. - 


; What his Lordfhiþ fereth fo 1 that there is no proof that 


the Goſpels were written in the firſt age of Gili ex a- 
mined, 330 


. a5oſtolica/ fathers all * fuß hoſe the facts recorded in the 


 G6/pels to be of undoubted truth, and have frequent references 


i paſſages found in the Goſpels. —This ſbewn particularly con- 


cerning Barnabas, Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 330, 331 


Die Goſpels we have now in our hands were certainly extant in 


the apoſtolic age, and regarded as authentic And in the be- 
 ginning of the ſecond century were univerſally ſpread, and 
read in the public aſſemblies of Chriſttans, 332, 333 


The four Gofpels, and theſe only, were generally received as of 


divine authority in the Chriſtian Church, in the ages neareſt 
the apoftler, and have continued to be acknowleged ever . Ince, 5 


The enemies of Chr eint, whether * or Heathens, who lived 


neareſt thoſe times, never pretended to deny that they were 
written by Chriſt's own diſciples and attendants, 334, 335 


: The bocks themſelves have all the marks and characters of the 


apoſtolic age, aad which Plain point to the time in which 
They 


e 
The Coen ton, 5 N 


the Reflections, Sc. 


they were written, and not ons mark of a later date, 335, 


et leq. 
7 Je pretence, that there had been hiftorical evidence againſt Chri- 


ſtianity, but that it was afterwards ſuppreſſed, ſbeun to be 
vain and groundleſs, 338, et leq. 
The objection, that the facts on which Chr iftianity i is founded, are 
only atteſted by Chriſtians, examined, i 
We have the teſtimony of adverſaries concerning thoſe facts, as 
far as could be expected from adverſaries, ibid. 
The Chriſtians that atteſt the facts whereby the Goſpel was eſta- 
bliſbed, were ſuch as were themſelves converted to Chriſtianity 
upon the evidence of 52 facts, which gives force to their 
teſtimony, 343 
St. Paul's teſtimony particularly conſidered, 343, 344 
Lord Bolingbroke's argument to prove that there is at preſent no 
fiandard at all of Chriſtianity, 345 
The Romiſh writers, in endeavouring to ſhew that the Scripture 
zs inſufficient to be a complete rule of faith and practice, have 
really ſerved the Infidel cauſe, ibi. 
The pretence, that the moſt extravagant and contradictory opi- 
nions may be founded upon the ſame text, and plauſibly de- 
fended by the ſame authority, examined, ibid. et ſeq. 
The different interpretations which have been put upon Scrip- 
ture, no proof that they are not ſufficiently clear and deter- 
minate to be a rule of faith and pradtice, oe. 


Loet a revelation be never fo clear, it would be abſurd to expect 


that all men ſhould agree in their ſenſe of it: but this does 
not hinder its being of great uſe, ibid. et ſeq. 


After all the clamour that has been raiſed about differences 


among Chriſtians, there hath been a general agreement among 
them in all ages, about many matters of the higheſt impor- 


tance, 347, et leq. 


True Chr iſtianity, . of receiving a fatal blow, as his Lord- 
 ſhtb pretends, at the reſurrection of letters, had then a glorious 


revival, 


397 
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PREFACE 


2: THOUGH no man needs to make an 
Dy, apology for uſing his beſt endeavours in de- 
fence of our common Chriſtianity, when it 

„is Openly attacked; yet as my engaging 
again in this cauſe, after having done it on ſome for- 
mer occaſions, might have an appearance of too much 


forwardneſs; it was with ſome reluctance that I was 
perſuaded to undertake it. What had great weight 


with me was, the judgment and advice of a perlon 


of great worth *, of whoſe ſincere friendſhip I have 
had many proofs, and whom I greatly honour for his 


truly Chriſtian and candid ſpirit, as well as his zeal for 


our holy religion. He urged, that it was highly pro- 


per to take notice of the contempt and abuſe attempted 
to be thrown upon Chriſtianity and the holy Scriptures, 


by a'writer of ſo great name, and whoſe ſpecious inſi- 


nuations, and confident aſſertions, might probably 


make diſadvantageous impreſſions upon minds too 
well prepared to receive them. And, as he had not 
Then heard that any other had undertaken It, or in- 
tended to do ſo; he thought my drawing up Remarks 
on theſe Letters, which had made ſo much noiſe, might 
be of ſome uſe. This determined me to o attempt it + 


9 The Rev. Dr. Thema: F illon, Rector of Walbrook, and 


Prebendary of * cs 
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and how far what is now offered is fitted to anſwer the 


intention, muſt be ſubmitted to the judgment of the 
public. I am ſenſible of the diſadvantage one is un- 
der in appearing againſt a writer of ſo diſtinguiſhed 
a character as the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. His 


Lordſhip's admirers will no doubt expect, that a pro- 


per decent reſpect ſhould be paid to his great abilities 
and talents, as well as quality. This I readily acknow- | 
lege. But there is certainly a ſtill greater regard due 
to the honour of Chriſtianity, which he hath unwor- 
thily inſulted. However, it is hoped the reader will 
find, that care has been taken not to tranſgreſs the rules 


of decency, or to puſh the charge againſt him farther 
than his own words give juſt ground for; and that 
angry and reproachful expreſſions have not been made 
| Uſe of, even where there leemed to be a ſufficient pro- 
vocation given. 


It might have been expected, from a Perden of his 


Lordſhip? s genius, and who ſeems fond of ſaying things 
which had not been inſiſted upon before, that when he 
thought fit to appear againſt the authority of the holy 
_ Scriptures, and the Chriſtian religion, he would have 
managed the argument in a different manner, and to 
greater advantage, than had been done by others in 


the ſame cauſe before him. But I do not find, that, 


with all his ſagacity and penetration, he hath e : 
any thing on the argument, that can be properly called 
a new diſcovery ; or that he hath given any additional 


force to the objections which have been urged by 


| others, and to which ſufficient anſwers have been 
made. 


In that part of his Letters, in wah he attempteth | 


to expole the Scripture hiſtory as falſe and uncertain, | 
there are ſeveral things thrown in, which ſeem rather 
calculated to ſhew his Lordſhip's reading, than to an- 


iwer the main deſign he appears to have had in view. 


It wou'd be no difficult matter to point to ſome miſ- 
takes and maccuracics he hath fallen into. But I have 


choſen 
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choſen for the moſt part to paſs them by, and confine 


myſelf to thoſe things that have a nearer relation to the 
argument. Y 
Any one that 1s converſant with thoſe that are called 


the Deiſtical Writers, muſt have oblerved, that it is 


very uſual for them to put on an appearance of re- 
ſpect for Chriſtianity, at the ſame time that they do all 
in their power to ſubvert it, In this his Lordſhip hath 
thought fit to imitate them. 

He hath ſometimes expreſſed a ſeeming regard for 
the holy Scriptures ; and hath carried it o far as to 
make a ſhew of owning the divine inſpiration of ſome 
parts of them. But I believe he would have been 
loth to have had it thought, that he was in earneſt. 


It is not eaſy to ſee the juſtice, or even the good ſenſe, 
of ſuch a conduct; ſince the diſguife is roo thin to 
impoſe upon the moſt unwary reader: Nor can I ſee 


what end it can anſwer, but to give one no very good 
opinion of the writer's ſincerity. _ 
This Juſtice, however, mult be done to the noble 
author, that he hath brought the controverly, relating 


to the divine authority of the Chriſtian religion, into 
a narrower compaſs than ſome others engaged in the 


ſame cauſe have ſeemed willing to do. He aſſerteth, 


that Chriſtianity is a religion founded upon fads; and 
fairly acknowlegeth, that it the facts can be proved 
to be true, the divine original and authority of che 
Chriſtian religion are eſtabliſhed. And what he re- 
quireth is, that theſe facts ſhould be proved, as all 
other paſt facts, that are judged worthy of credit, 
are proved; viz, by good hiſtorical evidence. This 
bringeth the controverſy to a ſhort iſſue: For if it 

can be ſhewn, that the great, important facts, re- 
corded in the evangelical writings, have been tranſ- 


mitted to us with as much evidence as could be rea- 


: ſonably expected, ſuppoſing thoſe ſacts to have bien 
really done; then, by his Lordſhip's conceſſions, and 


according to his own way of ſtating the caſe, t ey 
are 
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and how far what is now offered is fitted to anſwer the 
intention, muſt be ſubmitted to the judgment of the 
public. I am ſenſible of the diſadvantage one is un- 


der in appearing againſt a writer of ſo diſtinguiſhed 


a character as the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. His 


Lordſhip's admirers will no doubt expect, that a pro- 


per decent reſpect ſhould be paid to his great abilities 
and talents, as well as quality. This I readily acknow- 
lege. But there is certainly a ſtill greater regard due 
to the honour of Chriſtianity, which he hath unwor- 


thily inſulted. However, it is hoped the reader will 
find, that care has been taken not to tranſgreſs the rules 
of decency, or to puſh the charge againſt him farther 
than his own words give juſt ground for; and that 
angry and reproachful expreſſions have not been made 


uſe of, even where there ſeemed to be a ſufficient Pro- 
vocation given. 


It might have been expected, from a perſon of his 


Lordſhip? s genius, and who ſeems fond of laying things 


which had not been inſiſted upon before, that when he 


| thought fit to appear againſt the authority of the holy 
Scriptures, and the Chriſtian religion, he would have 


managed the argument in a different manner, and to 


greater advantage, than had been done by others in 


the ſame caule "before him. But I do not find, that, 


with all his ſagacity and penetration, he hath advanced 


any thing on the argument, that can be properly called 


a new diſcovery z or that he hath given any additional 


force to the objections which have been urged by 


Others, and to which ſufficient anſwers have been 


In that part of his 11 in which he attempteth x 


to expoſe the Scripture hiſtory as falſe and uncertain, 


there are ſeveral things thrown in, which ſeem rather 
calculated to ſhew his Lordſhip's reading, than to an- 
wer the main deſign he appcars to have had in view. 


It wou'd be no difficult matter to point to ſome miſ- 
takes and inaccuracics he hath fallen into. But I have 


choſen 
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choſen for the moſt part to paſs them by, and confine 
myſelf to thoſe things that have a nearer relation to the 


_ argu ment. 


Any one that is converſant with thoſe that are called 


the Deiſtical Writers, muſt have obſerved, that it is 


very uſual for them to put on an appearance of re- 
ſpect for Chriſtianity, at the ſame time that they do all 


in their power to ſubvert it. In this his Lordſhip hath 
thought fit to imitate them. 


He hath ſometimes expreſſed a ſeeming regard for 
the holy Scriptures ; and hath carried it ſo far as to 
make a ſhew of owning the divine inſpiration of ſome 
parts of them. But I believe he would have been 


loth to have had it thought, that he was in earneſt, 
It is not eaſy to lee the juſtice, or even the good ſenſe, 


of ſuch a conduct; ſince the diſguife is too thin to 


impoſe upon the moſt unwary reader: Nor can I ſee 
what end it can anſwer, but to give one no very good 
opinion of the writer's ſincerity. 


This juſtice, however, muſt be one to the noble 


author, that he hath brought the controverſy, relating 

to the divine authority of the Chriſtian religion, into 
a narrower compaſs than ſome others engaged in the 
fame cauſe have ſeemed willing to do. He aſſerteth, 
that Chriſtianity is a religion founded upon facts; and 


fairly acknowlegeth, that if the facts can be proved 
to be true, the divine original and authority of the 


Chriſtian religion are eſtabliſhed. And what he re- 


quireth is, that theſe facts ſhould be proved, as all 


bother paſt facts, that are judged worthy of credit, 
are proved; viz, by good hiſtorical evidence. This 
bringeth the controverſy to a ſhort iſſue: For if it 
can be ſhewn, that the great, important facts, re- 
corded in the evangelical writings, have been tran. 
mitted to us with as much evidence as could be rea- 
ſonably expected, ſuppoſing thoſe ſacts to have been 
really done; then, by his Lordſhip's conceſſions, and 
| according to his own way of {ſtating the caſe, tney 


are 


cclvi PREFACE. 
are to be received as true z and conſequently the Chri- 
ſtian religion is of divine authority. 
His Lordſhip had too much ſenſe to deny (as ſome 
have been willing to do) the certainty of all hiſtorical 
evidence as to paſt facts, or to inſiſt upon ocular de- 
monſtration for things done in former ages. Since 
therefore the beſt way of knowing and being aſſured 
of paſt facts is, by authentic accounts, written and 
publiſhed in the age in which the facts were done; 
all that properly remains is, to prove the credibility 
and authenticity of the Goſpel- records; and that they 
have been tranſmitted to us with ſuch a degree of 
evidence, as may be ſafely depended upon. And 
notwithſtanding what his Lordſhip hath inſinuated to 
the contrary, "this hath been often done with great 
clearneſs and force, by the writers that have appeared 
on the behalf of Chriſtianity. What is offered in 
this way in the following Reflections, will, I hope, 
be judged ſufficient ; though I have done little more 
than point to the heads of things, which might eaſily 
have been enlarged upon, if I had not been afraid of 
ſwelling theſe Reflections to too great a bulk. 195 
The chief danger to be apprehended from his 
Lordſhip's book, appears to me to ariſe from the 
contemptuous inſinuation he has thrown out againſt 
_ Chriſtianity, as if it could not bear the light, or ſtand 
f the teſt of an impartial inquiry, and as if every man 
= of ſenſe that examines into firſt principles without 
1 prejudice, muſt immediately ſee through the delu- 
lion. This, from a man of his Lordſhip's known 
Y | abilities, and fine taſte, may be apt to do miſchief 
among thoſe, who, without any uncommon abilities, 
or giving themſelves the trouble of much thinking, 
yet want to pals for perſons of e ee penetra- 
tion, and raiſed above vulgar prejudices. But if au- 
„ thority were to decide this cauſe, it were eaſy to pro- 
= duce, on the ſide of Chriſtianity, many great names 
1 of — whoſe learning and good ſenſe, and emi- 
nent 
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PREFACE. cclvi; 


nent merit, are univerſally acknowleged. I ſhall not 


mention any of the Clergy on-this occaſion, becauſe they 
might perhaps be excepted againſt : though, if extenſive 


| knowlege and learning, if depth of thought and ex- 


actneſs of judgment, if great candour and probity of 
manners, or of fineneſs of genius, and elegance of 


_ taſte, in polite literature, might recommend them as 
fit to judge in theſe matters, many of them might 
be named, ſo confeſſedly eminent in all theſe reſpects, 
as would render them ornaments to any profeſſion in 
the world. But it may not be improper to mention 


ſome illuſtrious Laymen, who have either profeſſedly 
written in defence of Chriſtianity, and the holy Scrip- 


tures, or have, in their writings, ſhewn an high eſteem 
and veneneration for them. Of foreigners, among many 


that might be mentioned to advantage, I ſhall only 
take notice of the Lord Du Pleſſis Mornay, who was 
both a very wiſe ſtateſman, and eminently learned ; 
the celebrated Monſieur Paſcal, one of the fineſt wri- 


ters, and greateſt genius's of the laſt age; that ex- 
traordinary man Grotius, not eaſily to be paralleled 
for force and extent of genius, as well as variety of 
learning; thoſe great men the Barons Puffendorf and 
Ezekiel Spanheim, the former deſervedly admired for 
his great knowlege of the law of nature and nations, 
the latter peculiarly eminent for his acquaintance with 
the Belles Leitres, and refined taſte in the politer parts 
of learning. To theſe might be added many excel- 
lent perſons of our own nation, ſuch as Lord Bacon, 
Mr. Selden, Sir Charles Wolſely, Sir Maithew Hale, the 


honourable Robert Boyle, Mr. Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton, 


Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Forbes the late Lord Preſident of 
Scotland. I believe there are few but would think ic 
an honour to be ranked with thele illuſtrious names, 
ſome of them remarkable for their eminent tation 
and figure in the world, and great political abilites; 


and all of them juſtly admired for the extent of their 
Vor. II. 8 | learn. 
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cclviit PREFACE. 

learning and knowlege, the ſolidity of their judgment, 
or correctneſs of their taſte, And I cannot help, on this 
occaſion, mentioning two gentlemen (the latter lately 
deceaſed) of acknowleged learning and fine ſenſe, who 
have diftinguiſhed themſelvesby their writings indefence 
of Chriſtianity, Sir George Lyttelton and Mr. Weſt. 

No man needs therefore be apprehenſive, as if his 
appearing to ſhew a zeal for Chriſtianity might be 
looked upon as a reflection upon his underſtanding, or 
as a mark of a narrow and bigotted way of think- 
ing; ſince it cannot be denied, that ſome of the 
wiſeſt men, the greateſt genius's, and exacteſt rea- 
ſoners of the age, have been perſons that profeſſed 
an high regard for the Chriſtian religion. And the 
fame might, I doubt not, be ſaid of numbers of gen- 
tlemen now living, of eminent abilities, and diſtin- 
guiſhed worth, who might be mentioned with great 
honour, «though they have had no occaſion of ap- 
pearing in the world as wiiters. But the controverſy 
is not to be decided by the authority of great names. 
Chriſtianity does not ſtand in need of that ſupport. 
It ſtandeth fixed on its own ſolid baſis; and only 
; requireth to be conſidered with an attention ſuitable 
to its vaſt importance. It hath nothing to fear from 
a true freedom of thought, from deep reafoning, and 
| impartial inquiry. What it hath moſt to apprehend, 
is a thoughtleſs levity and 1nattention of mind, and 

an abſolute indifferency to all religion, and to all in- 
quiries about it. It is no eaſy matter to prevail with 
thoſe to think cloſely in ſuch a caſe as this who are 
under the power of ſenſual affections and appetites. 
who are ſunk in Indolence and a Love of Eaſe, or car- 


ried off with a perpetual hurry of Diverſions and 


Amuſements, or engaged in the warm purſuits of Am- 
bition or Avarice. But ſurely, if the voice of reaſon 
is to be heard, and if there be any thing at all that 
deſerveth a ſerious attention it is this. "The i E 
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PREFACE. cclix 
whether Chriſtianity be true, and of a divine original, 


or not, is a matter of high importance, and upon 
which a great deal dependeth. The Goſpel itſelf moſt 


certainly repreſenteth 1t ſo, If Chriſtianity be true and 


divine, thoſe to whom it is publiſhed, and who have 
an opportunity of enquiring into it, and yet neglect to 
do ſo, can never be able to juſtify their conduct to the 
great Ruler and Judge of the world. It cannot with 


any conſiſtency be ſuppoſed, that if God hath ſent his 


Son into the world, to bring a clear revelation of his 
will, and to guide men in the way of ſalvation, it is a 


matter of indifferency whether thoſe to whom it is 
offered, and made known, pay any regard to this ſigni- 
fieation of the divine will or not, or comply with the 


terms which are there preſcribed. And therefore for 
ſuch perſons to reject it at a venture, without giving 


themſelves the trouble of a ſerious inquiry, or to con- 
tinue in a wilfu] negligence and careleſs ſuſpenſe of mind 

in a matter of ſuch vaſt conſequence, is a moſt unac- 
_ countable and inexcuſable conduct, altogether unworthy 
of reaſonable thinking beings. 


Let Chriſtianity therefore be carefully 0 Let 


the evidence for the facts on which its divine authority 
is ſupported, be coolly and impartially conſidered, 
Whether it is not as much as could be reaſonably defired, 


ſuppoſing thoſe facts were true, and which would be 
accounted ſufficient in any other caſe. Let the original 


records of Chriſtianity be inquired into, whether they | 
have not the characters of genuine ſimplicity, integrity, 
and a ſincere regard to truth; and whether they have 


not been tranſmitted to us with an evidence equal or 


ſuperior to what can be produced for any other writ- 
ings whatſoever, Let the nature and tendency of the 
religion itſelt be conſidered ; whether the idea there 
given us of the Deicy be not ſuch as tendeth to render 
him both moſt amiable and moſt venerable, to fill our 
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celx PREFACE. 
hearts with a ſuperlative love to God, as Having given 


the moſt amazing proofs of his wonderful love and 
goodneſs towards mankind, and at the fame time with 


— 
nw ———Ü—4ô— ——— ayer . ——ů——— O — oe 
— - _—— — - a. — 


a ſacred awe and reverence of him as the wiſe and * 
righteous Governor of the world, a lover of order, and 4 


an hater of vice and wickedneſs; whether its precepts 
be not unqueſtionably pure and holy, and ſuch as, ii 
faithfully complied with, would raiſe our natures to an 223 
high degree of moral excellence; whether the uniform 
tendency of the whole ſcheme of religion there held 
forth to us, be not to promote the honour of God, 6 
and the good of mankind, and the cauſe of piety, Io 


_ righteouſneſs, and virtue in the world; to engage us b 
to worſhip God with a pure adoration and devotion, * 
to deal juſtly, kindly, and equitably with all men, Ko 
and to ſubdue the ſenſual irregular affections and luſts, 5 


and keep them within proper bounds. Superſtition 
and falſe devotion have frequently put men upon un- 
natural and exceſſive rigours and auſterities ; but Chri- 
ſtianity, like the bleſſed Author of it, keeps clear of all 
extremes. It abridgeth us of no pleaſures within the 
bounds of purity and innocence: Nor doth it oblige 
us to extinguiſh our natural appetites and paſſions, but 
to govern and moderate them, and preſerve them in a 
regular ſubjection to reaſon, and the law of the mind: 
And certainly it is neceſſary for our own quiet and 
happineſs, and for the good order of ſociety, that we 
ſhould do ſo. And finally, let it be conſidered, whe- 
ther any motives could poſlibly be exhibited more pow- 
erful and engaging than thoſe which the Goſpel 
ſetteth before us. It propoſeth the nobleſt models for 
our imitation, God himſelf, in his imitable moral ex- 
cellencies; and his well beloved Son, the moſt perfect 
image of his own goodneſs and purity. It diſplayeth 
all the charms and attractions of redeeming grace and 
love to allure us. i giveth the greateſt encourage- 
| 7 | ee | ment 
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ment to ſinners to repent, and forſake their evil ways; 
and promiſeth the moſt gracious aſſiſtances to help our 
infirmities, and to ſtrengthen our weak but ſincere en- 
deavours in the performance of our duty. It raiſeth 


us to the moſt glorious proſpecis and ſublime hopes, 


than which nothing can poſſibly have an happier ten 
dency to engage us to a patient continuance in well do- 
ing, amidſt the many difficulties and temptations of this 


preſent ſtate. The rewards it propoſeth are ſuch as are 


fitted to animate holy and generous ſouls, and to pro- 
duce, not a ſervile and mercenary frame of ſpirit, but 


a true greatneſs of mind; viz. an happineſs conſiſting 
in the perfection of our natures, in a conformity to 
God, and the eternal enjoy ment of him, and in the 


pure pleaſures of ſociety and friendſhip with glorious 
angels, and the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect. And 
on the other hand, to make an impreſſion upon thoſe 
that are inſenſigſe to the charms and beauty of virtue, 


it. maketh th# moſt lively and affecting repreſentations 
of the ferroys of the wrath to come, and the puniſhments 
that ſhall be executed in a future ſtate upon thoſe that 
_ obſtinately perſiſt in a courſe of preſumptuous ſin and 

_ diſobedience. CC 


This is an imperfect ſketch of the nature and deſign 
of Chriſtianity, as laid down in the Goſpel. In this 
view let it be conſidered, and not be unjuſtly charged, 


as it hath often been, with corruptions that are only 
owing to a deviation from its original purity; or with 
the practices of thoſe who, though they make a pro- 


feſſion of believing it, allow themſelves in courſes which 


it forbids and condemns, What an happy world would 
this be, if men could be more generally perſuaded to 
yield a willing ſubjection to its divine authority, and to 
comply with its true ſpirit and deſign, and to give up 


themſelves to be governed by its excellent precepts 
and important motives! note 8 
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celxii PREFACE 
What then can thoſe propoſe that take pains to turn 
men from ſuch a religion as this, and to weaken or ſub- 
vert the evidence of its divine authority? Can they 
pretend to introduce a more pure and ſublime morality, 
or to enforce it with more powerful motives ? Do they 
propoſe to render men more holy and virtuous, more 
pious and devout towards God, more juſt and kind and 
| benevolent towards men, more temperate and careful in 
the due government of their appetites and paſſions, than 
the Goſpel requireth and obligeth them to be? Do they 
intend to advance the intereſts of virtue by depriving 
it of its moſt effectual encouragements and ſupports, or 
to exalt the joys of good men by weakening their hopes 
of everlaſting happineſs, or to reſtrain and reclaim the 
wicked and vicious by freeing them from the fears of 
future puniſhment ?. : 
There is a great complaint of: a growing diſſoluteneſs 
of manners, and of a general corruption. His Lordſhip 
repreſenteth this in the moſt lively terms; but, inſtead 
of aſcribing it to the proper cauſes, he is for laying the 
Whole load of it on the preſent eſtabliſhment. Far from 
directing to the proper cure, he hath done what he 
could to take away that which would be the moſt ef- 
fectual remedy, the influence of Chriſtianity on the minds 
and conſciences of men. When the reſtraints of reli- 
gion are once taken off, what can be expected but that 
they ſhould abandon themſelves to the conduct of their 
paſſions? Human Laus and Penalties will be found to 
be weak ties where there is no fear of God, nor regard 
to a future ſtate, or the powers of the world to come. 
In proportion as a neglełt or contempt of religion groweth 
amongſt us, a diſſoluteneſs of morals will prevail; and 
when once this becometh general among a people, rue 
provity and virtue, a right public ſpirit, and generous 
concern for the real intereſts of our country, will be ex- 
tin, Stiſbed. Surely then all that wich well to the ood 
order 
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PREFACE, calxiit 


order of ſociety, and to the happineſs of mankind, 


oug t to wiſh that true uncorrupted Chriſtianity ſhould 
generally obtain and prevail; and that men ſhould nat 


only heartily believe, but ſeriouſly conſider it, and en- 
deavour to get it wrought into the very frame and tem- 


per of their ſouls, For Chriftianity is not a mere out- 
ward form and profeſſion, but a living principle, of a 


practical nature and tendency, And it is not enough 
to have a ſpeculative notion and belief of it, but 
we muſt conſider it with that attention which becometh 
us, and do what we can to enforce its excellent doc- 


trincs and motives upon our own hearts. 
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REFLECTIONS 
- On the Late 
| Lord BoLinGBROKEs LETTERS. 
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AT 
On the Study and Uſe of HisTory. 


HE late Lord Bolingbroke has generally obtained 
i the reputation of being one of the fineſt writers 
il in our language. This hath procured him a 
kind of authority in the world, which makes 
MIS j + way for an eaſy and favourable reception of any 
ER" thing that is publiſhed under his name. A 
writer poſſeſſed of ſuch talents hath it in his power to be ſig- 
nally ſerviceable to religion, and the true intereſt of his country; 

and on the other hand, there is ſcarce any thing of more per- 
nicious influence than ſuch talents miſapplied. When the pub- 
lic was firſt informed of Letters written by him on the Study 
and Uſe of Hiſtory, it was natural to expect ſomething very 
entertaining and improving from ſuch an author on ſuch a ſub- 
ject. And it will not be denied, that he has many good, and 
ſome very curious obſervations, expreſſed in very genteel man- 
ner, and with great elegance and purity of ſtile, but theſe are 


interſperſed with others of a very different kind, and of a dan- 
gerous tendency. 5 15 N 


In theſe letters his Lordſhip has done what he could to expoſe 
the authority of the Scriptures to contempt ; and at the ſame 
time has made the moſt diſadvantageous repreſentatio 


n of the 
preſent 


266 ' RrrLrrcTIONS on the Late 


preſent ſtate of the government and conſtitution of his country, 
If we are to truſt the accounts he giveth us, Chriſtianity hath 
no real foundation of truth in fact to depend upon; it hath 
been upheld by ſuperſtition, ignorance, and impoſture; and 
hath been viſibly decaying ever ſince the revival of learning and 
knowlege. And our civil conſtitution, inſtead of being ren- 
dered better at the late revolution, hath been ever ſince grow- 


ing worſe ; and our liberties are in more real danger than they 


were in before. The natural tendency of ſuch repreſentations 
is to infpire a thorough contempt and diſregard of the religion 
into which we were baptized, and to produce endleſs jealouſies 
and difcontents, if not open inſurrections, againſt the govern- 
ment under. which we live. No man therefore who hath a juſt 
zeal for either of theſe, can ſee without concern ſuch an inſolent 


attempt againſt both. And in this caſe, the quality, the ability, 
the reputation of the writer, as it maketh the attempt more 


dangerous, rendereth it more neceſſary to guard againſt it. If 
an inferior writer had ſaid all that his Lordſhip hath advanced, 
it would have deſerved very little notice. But there are too 


many that are ready almoſt implicitly to ſwallow down any thing 
that cometh to them recommended by a great name; eſpecially 


if it be advanced with a very peremptory and deciſive air. And 
if an author's account of himſelf muſt be taken, there perhaps 


ſcarce ever was a writer whoſe judgment ought to have greater 
weight, or who better deſerves that an almoſt implicit regard 


ſhould be had to his diftates, than the author of theſe Let- 
ters. „ on 


He enters upon his firſt Letter with declaring, that the rules 
he is going to recommend as neceſſary to be obſerved in the 
—* very different from thoſe which 


ſtudy of hiſtory, were. 
« writers on the ſame ſubject have recommended, and which 
** are commonly practiſed. But he aſſureth his reader (and 
J believe him) that * this never gave him any diſtruſt of 
* them.”——And therefore he propoſeth to tell his ſentiments 


2 without any regard to the opinion and practice even of 
the learned world *.”——He declareth it as his opinion, that 


„ which the generality of men, even of the moſt learned, 
«© reap from the ſtudy of hiſtory, which yet appeareth to him 
*« of all other the moſt proper to train us up to private and 


e public virtue?.” ——Surely then the world muſt be mightily 
obliged to an author who comes to give them inſtructions and 


Vol. i. p. 1, 2. b Ibid, p. 15. 1 5 
. . directions 


—* A creditable kind of ignorance is the whole benefit 
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directions in a matter of ſuch great importance, which the ge- 
nerality of men, even of the moſt learned, were unacquainted 
with before. | 

In his letter on the True Uſe of Retirement and Study, he 
finely repreſenteth, what, —* a deſirable thing it mult be to 
every thinking man, to have the opportunity, indulged to ſo 


« few, of living ſome years at leaſt to ourſelves in a ſtate of 


« freedom, under the laws of reaſon, inſtead of paſſing our 
& whole time under thoſe of authority and cuſtom.” ——And 
aſks “ Is it not worth our while to contemplate ourſelves and 
© others, and all the things of this world, once before we leave 
« them, through the medium of pure and undefiled reaſon ©?” — 
He obſerves that, They who can abſtract themſelves from the 
« prejudices, and habits, and pleaſures, and buſineſs of the 
« world, which, he ſays, is what many are, though all are 
« not, capable of doing, may elevate their fouls in retreat to 


« 4 higher ſtation, and may take from thence ſuch a view of 
„ the world as the ſecond Sciþin took in his dream from the 


« ſeats of the bleſſed ”—— That this will enable them to 


„ diſtinguiſh every degree of probability, from the loweſt to 
« the higheſt, and mark the difference between this and cer- 
ce tainty, and to eſtabliſn peace of mind, where alone it can reſt 


& ſecurely, on reſignation d. In what follows he ſeems to 


apply this to his own caſe. He repreſents himſelf as in ſtate of 


retirement from the wold, abſtracted from its pleaſures, and 
diſengaged from the habits of buſineſs: though at the ſame time 
he declareth his reſolution in hzs retreat to contribute as much 


as he can to defend and preſerve the Britiſh conflitution of go- 
verument; for which he expected his reward from God alone, 
to whom he paid this ſervice ©. He goes on to obſerve in the 


ſame Letter, that“ he who has not cultivated his reaſon 


* young, will be utterly unable to improve it old.“ And that 
——* not only a love of ſtudy, and a deſire of knowlepe, muſt. 
have grown up with us, but ſuch an induſtrious application 

* likewiſe, as requires the whole vigour of the mind to be ex- 
erted in the purſuit of truth, through long trains of diſcourſe, 
and all thoſe dark receſſes, wherein man, not God, has hid 
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it.“ And then he declares, that this love, and this defire, 


he has felt all his life, and is not quite a ſtranger to this induſtry 
and aß t. 155 pet 
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His Refletlions upon Exile tend allo to give one an high idea 
of the author. Speaking of the neceſſity of ſtanding watchful 
as centinels, to diſcover the ſecret wiles and open attacks of 
that capricious goddeſs Fortune before they can reach us, he 
adds, ——“ I learned this important leſſon long ago, and ne- 
ver truſted to Fortune, even while ſhe ſeemed to be at peace 


* with me. The riches, the honours, the reputation, and all 


« the advantages which her treacherous indulgence poured 
6 


without giving me any diſturbance. I kept a, great in- 


* could not tear them from mes.” He frequently expreſſ- 


eth himſelf in thoſe Reflections, as one ſuperior to fortune and 


exile, and that hath attained to a perfect philoſophic calm- 


neſs and tranquility, whoſe mind was not to be diſcompoſed by 
any outward evils ; as one who was far from the hurry of the 
world, and almoſt an unconcerned ſpectator of what paſſes in it, 


and who, h aving paid in a public life what he owed to the pre- 
ſent age, was reſolved to pay in a private life what he owes to 
HPoſterity; and who was determined to write as well as live with- 
out paſſian h. And who would not be inclined to pay a vaſt 


regard to the ſentiments of a great genius, that had always 


from his youth loved ſtudy, and deſired knowlege, and to this 
added induſtry and application; who had an opportunity for 
retirement from the world, and knew how to improve it; and 
who had made uſe of his folitnde ro contemplate himſelf and 


others, and all the things of this world, through the medium of 
| Pony and undefiled reaſon ! 


But there are ſeveral things that tend to take off from that 


dependence one might otherwiſe be apt to have upon an author 
poſſeſſed of ſo many advantages. 
It can ſcarce be denied, that there is a great appearance of 
vanity in theſe Letters. A certain air of ſufficiency breathes 
| through the whole. He every where pronounces in a dogma- 
tical and deciſive way, and with a kind of dictatorial authority; 
and ſeemeth to regard himſelf as placed in a diſtinguiſhed ſphere, 
from whence he looketh down with ſuperiority and contempt 
upon thoſe that have hitherto paſſed for learned and knowing. 
To this may be added, what can ſcarce eſcape the notice of the 
commoneſt reader, a viſible affectation of advancing ſomething 
ney, and which had not been thought of, or inſiſted upon, be- 
fore. Io often doth the polite author of theſe Letters, when 


þiring his directions, and making his obſervations upon the 
Vol. ii. p. 234. Ibid, p. 282. 
ſtudy 


upon me, I placed ſo, that ſhe might ſnatch them away 


«« terval between me and them. She took them, but ſhe. 
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ſtudy and uſe of hiſtory, put his noble correſpondent in mind, 
that they were quite different from any thing that had been ob- 
ſerved by thoſe learned men who had treated of this ſubject 
before him! In this I think him miſtaken. Eut at preſent I 
only mention it as a proof of the deſire he was poſſeſſed with of 
appearing to think in a way different from, and ſuperior to, the 


reſt of mankind, even of the learned world. Such a deſire and 


affectation of novelty, and of thinking out of the common 


way, may lead perſons of great parts aſtray in their inquiries 


after truth, and hath often done fo. = 
But there are other paſſions and affections that have a (till 
leſs friendly influence, and which are apt to give a wrong bias 


to the mind. Such is that keenneſs and bitterneſs of ſpirit 
which diſpoſeth a man to find fault, and to put the moſt unfa- 
vourable conſtructions upon perſons and things. I will not 


charge the late Lord Bolingbroke with having been really under 
the influence of ſuch a temper ; but there are ſeveral things in 


his letters which have that appearance. In his Reflections upon 
Exile, he layeth it down as a rule, 20 live and write without 
Hbaſſion; he talks as if he had got above all outward evils, and had 
_ attained to a perfect tranquility. And yet in theſe very Reflec- 
tions there are ſeveral paſſages that diſcover a very ſtrong re- 
ſentment, and great bitterneſs of ſpirit. He there intimates, 
that——* his country had reaped the benefit of his ſervices, 
© and he ſuffered for them——That the perſons in oppoſition 
to whom he ſerved, and even ſaved the public, conſpired 


60 


« and accompliſhed his private ruin —— That theſe were 


his accuſers, and the giddy ungrateful croud his judges— 
That art joined to malice endeavoured to make his beſt 
actions paſs for crimes, and to ſtain his character That 

for this purpoſe the ſacred voice of the Senate was made to 
pronounce a lie; and thoſe records, which ought to be the 


«Cc 
60 
on 
«c 


« eternal monuments of truth, become the vouchers of im- 


% poſture and calumny*!.” —This is very ſtrongly expreſſed. I 


| ſhall not at preſent enquire into the truth and juſtneſs of thoſe 
Reflections. I ſhall only obſerve, that this is not the language 
of a man who lives and writes without paſſion, or who is ſo 
indiſferent to common cenſure or approbation, as he profeſſeth 


himſelf to be. Nor is it eaſy to reconcile this with that phi- 
lolophic calmneſs, that moderation, and tranquility of mind, 
which he ſometimes makes ſo great a ſhew of. There are ſeve- 


ral parts of his Letters, as I may have occaſion more diſtinctly 


Vol. il. p. 270, 274. Vol. i. p. 6. 
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to obſerve afterwards, in which he expreſſeth himſelf with a! 
the rage and virulence of a paſſionate party-writer. 

It were not ſo much to be wonderet at if he diſcovered a re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe whom he might apprehend to be the au- 
thors of his ſufferings, but there are ſeveral things that look as 
if he were out of humour with mankind. Of the Critics, Chro- 
nologers, Antiquaries, and of the learned in general, even thoſe 


olf them that have been in the higheſt reputation, he frequently 
_ exprelleth the utmoſt contempt. He inveighs ſeverely againſt 
the Divines, autient and modern; and repreſents even thoſe of 


them who, he ſays, may be called ſo without a ſneer, as not 


| ſagacious or not honeſt enough, to make an impartial examina- 
tion. The gentlemen of the Law fall under his heavy cenſure; 
and he will ſcarcely allow, that ſince Lord Bacon, and the Earl 


of Clarendon, there have been any of them that have attained to 
any eminent degree of learning and knowlege; and he taketh 


upon him to foretel, that except there ſhould come {ome better 
age, there will not be any ſuch among them for the future. 
The members of Parliament he repreſents as regarding the buſi- 


neſs of parliament only as a trade; that few know, and ſcarce 


any reſpec, the Britiſh conſtitution, and that the very idea of 
wit, and all that can be called taſte, has been loſt among the 
Great. Such general cenſures might be expected in a writer | 
that profeſſedly ſets himſelf to diſplay his talents in ſatire and 
ridicule; but do not look ſo well in one that appeareth in a 
ſuperior character, and who taketh upon him to inſtruct and 


guide, to form mens taſte, and direct their conduct, and en- 


able them to paſs right judgments on perſons and things. Such 

a temper is not a very good diſpoſition for an impartial inquiry; 
it is apt to repreſent perſons and things in a diſadvantageous 
light, and to give a malignant tincture to the Reflections: nor 
is it very ſurpriſing to ſee a writer of this turn paſs harſh and 
ſevere cenſures not only on the adminiſtration, but on the reli- 


gion, of his country. 


All the uſe I would make of theſe obſervations i is, to keep us 
: from ſuffering ourſelves to be too ſtrongly biaſſed in favour of a 
writer ſo diſtinguiſhed by his abilities, and Who en on 
ſuch ſpecious appearances. 5 
I ſhall now proceed to a more diſtin examination of 1000 | 
Bolingbroke's Letters. 
In them we may find, as hath been already binted, many 
good and fine obſervations relating to the ſtudy and uſe of hiſ- 
tory, delivered with great clearneſs of expreſſion, and pro- 
priety of lentiment. His directions are full of good ſenſe, and 
many 
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many of them very aptly illuſtrated by proper and well - choſen 
inſtances. In general, it muſt be allowed, that his obſervations 
concerning the uſefulneſs of hi!tory, the advantages he aſcribes 
to it, and the ends to be propoſed in it, are, for the moſt part, 
juſt; but there is not much in them that can be regarded as 
perfectly new. I do not ſay this by way of diſparagement, to 
detract from the merit of his Reflections: perhaps on ſuch a 
ſubject it is ſcarce poſſible to make any obſervation which hath _ 
not been made by ſome one or other before. It is a ſufficient 
commendation of an author, if he hath placed his reflections and 
obſervations in an agreeable and advantageous light, if he hath 
diſpoſed them 1n a beautiful order, and illuſtrated his rules by 
proper exemplifications. But his Lordſhip ſeems not to be con- 
tented with the praiſe of having done this. He appears to 
be extremely deſirous to have it thought, that his obſervations 
are not only juſt, but new, and ſuch as other writers have not 
made before him. He declareth, in a paſſage cited before from 
his firſt Letter, that the rules he gives are very different from 
& thoſe which writers on the ſame ſubject have recommended, 
« and which are commonly practiſed l. — And that ——*© he 
& will have no regard to the methods preſcribed by others, or 
to the opinion and practice ever. of the learned world m.“ 
And he ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe in his third Letter“. 
And after having declared, that the ſtudy of hiſtory will pre- 
pare us for action and obſervation; and that——< hiſtory is 
'* converſant about the paſt; and by knowing the things that 
«© have been, we become better able to judge of the things that 
«© are;——headds,— This uſe, my Lord, which I make 
© the proper and principal uſe of the ſtudy of hiſtory, is not 
inſiſted on by thoſe who have writ concerning the method to 
be followed in this ſtudy; and ſince we propoſe different 
« ends, we mult of courſe take different ways?” — —He im- 
mediately ſubjoins.— — Few of their treatiſes have fallen in- 
to my hands.” And is it not a little ſtrange that he ſhould 
ſo poſitively pronounce, that others have not, in their treatiſes 
concerning the method to be followed in the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
inſiſted on that which he makes the proper and principal uſe of 
it, when at the ſame time he acknowlegeth that few of their 
treatiſes had fallen into his hands? One would think, by his 
way of repreſenting it, that none before this noble writer had 
mentioned it as the proper uſe and end of hiſtory to promote 
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our improvement in virtue, to make us better men and better 
citizens, to teach us by example, and to prepare us for action 
and obſervation, that by knowing the things that have been, 
we may become better able to judge of the things that are. And 

yet I am apt to think, that few have ſet themſelves to ſhew the 
ule that is to be made of hiſtory, the ends to be propoſed in it, 

and the advantages ariſing from it, but have in effect ſaid the 


ſame thing. And it were no hard matter, if it were neceſſafF, 


to fill up ſeveral pages with quotations to this purpoſe from 
authors ancient and modern. ; 
Hiſtory is, no doubt, capable of being improved to excellent 
purpoſes; and yet the author of theſe Letters ſeems ſometimes 
to have carried it too far, as if hiſtory (not ſacred hiſtory; for 
this, with the examples it affordeth, he diſcards as of little or 
no uſe) were the beſt, the only ſchool of vir tue, the moſt uni- 
verſal and neceſſary means of inſtruction, alone ſufficient to 
make us good men and good citizens, and to furniſh us with all 
the knowlege that is proper for our direction in practice. He 


_ obſerves, ——that * hiſtory is philoſophy, teaching us by ex- 
„ ample, how to conduct ourſelves in all the ſtations of private 
„and ppblic life.” ——And that——<* it is of all other the 
* moſt proper to train us up to public and private virtue ?.” 


He declares, that. every one that is able to read, and 
6 to reflect upon what he reads, is able to make that uſe of 
e hiſtory which he recommends: and every one who makes it, 


will find in his degree the benefit that ariſes from an early ac- 
quaintance with mankind, contracted in this method d. — 
| He adds, that——* we are only paſſengers or ſojourners in 


« this world; but we are abſolute ſtrangers at the firſt ſteps 


we take in it, Our guides are often ignorant, often unfaith- 
ful. But by this map of the country which hiſtory ſpreads 


4 before us, we may learn, if we pleaſe, to guide ourſelves.” 


 —— $0 that hiſtory is the guide he propoſeth to all men to con- 


duct them in their journey through this world, and by which 


every man is capable of guiding himſelf in all the ſituations and 


circumſtances of public and private life, ES 
Hiſtory is, no doubt, very uſeful in its proper place; but 


there are other means of inſtruction to be joined with it in or- 


der to its anſwering the end, It is not to ſerve inſtead of every 


thing, and to ſuperſede all other methods of inſtruction. We 


ſtand in need of being well-ſeaſoned and principled with a juſt 


ſenſe of the moral differences of things, and with the excellent 


vol. i. p. 1 5. 57. I Ibid. p. 1715 172. 
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rules of religion, and the important conſiderations it ſetteth be- 
fore us, that we may form juſt ſentiments of things, and may 
| make a right ule of hiſtory for our improvement in virtue, 

and may know how properly to apply the exam pies it furniſheth. 
Accordingly our author himſelf inſiſteth upon it, that we muſt 


apply ourſelves to hiſtory in a philoſophical ſpirit and 

„ manner r.“ He obſerveth, that e particular examples 

in hiſtory may be of uſe ſometimes in particular cales, but 

ee that the application of them is dangerous.“ He would have 

'a man therefore ſtudy hiſtory as he would ſtudy philoſophy. 
And in the account he gives in his third Letter of what is ne- 
ceſſary in order to make a right uſe of hiſtory, he carrieth it ſo 
far, and really maketh the work ſo difficult, as to be above what 
can be expected from the generality of mankind ; and conclud- 
eth with laying, that —— ** by {uch methods as theſe a man of 
% parts may improve the ſtudy of hiſtory to its proper and 
&* principal uſe *,”—— Where he ſecmeth to repreſent the mak- 

ing a right uſe of hiſtory as a very difficult thing, which none 
but men of parts and of philoſophic {pitits are capable of, and 
which requireth the exacteſt judgment, and niceſt diſcernment, 
as well as a very cloſe application. In this paſſage the uſe and 
advantage of hiſtory ſeems to be confined within too narrow 
| bounds, as in ſome of the former it had been extended too far, 
As to the method to be followed in the ſtudy of hiſtory, tho? 
the author of theſe Letters ſpeaks with great diſregard, and 
even contempt, of thoſe that have written on this ſubject be- 
fore him, yet the only one he particularly mentions is Bodin. 
He obſervech, that“ in his method we are to take firſt a ge- 
„ neral view of univerſal hiſtory and chronology in ſhort ab- 
ſtracts, and then to ſtudy all particular hiſtories and ſyſtems,” 
—— Upon which his Lordſhip remarketh, that —* This would 
* take up our whole lives, and leave us no time for action, or 
«© would make us unfit for it.“ And afterwards he ob- 
ſerves, that“ the man who reads without diſcernment and 
* choice, and, like Bodin's pupil, reſolves to read all, will not 
have time, nor capacity neither, to do any thing elſe u. 
But I cannot think it was Bodin's intention to lay it as an in- 
junction upon his pupil to read wichout choice and diſcernment 
all the particular hiſtories that have ever been publiſhed. But 

the meaning is, that the beſt and moſt regular way of reading 


r Vol. i. p. 58. »I bid. p. 65, 66. r bid. p. 60. 
v Ibid p. 142, 143. £53 £6. XY 
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and ſtudying hiſtory is, firſt to take a brief general view and 
ſurvey of univerſal hiſtory and chronology, and then to pro- 
ceed to the hiſtories of particular countries, nations, and ages, 
And this appeareth to be a very reaſonable and natural method. 

And if Bodin propoſes the taking a large ſcope and compaſs in 
reading hiſtory, his Lordſhip, though he ſeems here to blame 
him for it, ſometimes expreſſeth himſelf in a manner thar 
looks no leſs extenſive : for he recommendeth the reading hiſ- 


tory of all kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, of antient and. 


modern nations, as neceſſary to give us a right knowlege of the 
human {pecies, and of ourſelves. He obſerves in his fifth Let- 
„ man is the ſubject of every hiſtory, and 
0 know him well, we muſt ſee him and conſider him as hiſ- 


_ & tory alone can preſent him to us in every age, in every coun- 
* try, in every ſtate, in life and in death. Hiſtory therefore of 


4e all kinds, of civilized and uncivilized, of antient and modern 
% nations, in ſhort, all hiſtory that deſcends to a ſufficient de- 
6e tail of human actions and characters, is uſeful to bring us 
% acquainted with our ſpecies, nay, with ourſelves v. And 
particularly, with reſpect to antient hiſtory, he mentioneth ; it in 
his ſecond Letter as a great advantage, that -—— * in antient 


« hiſtory the beginning, the progreſſion, and the end, appear 
not of particular reigns, much leſs of particular enter prizes, 
© or ſyſtems of policy alone, but of governments, of nations, 


« of empires, and of all the various ſyſtems that have ſuc- 


« ceeded one another in the courſe of their duration *,”—— 
And yet he afterwards ſeems to confine our attention to modern 


hiſtory. He will allow us indeed to read the hiſtories of former 


ages and nations, becauſe it would be ſhameful to be intirely 
ignorant of them ; but he would not have us /udy any hiſto- 


ries, but thoſe of the two laſt centuries. That theſe deferve a 
particular attention, will eaſily be acknowleged for ſeveral rea- 
ſons; and, among others, for that which he aſſigns; the great 
change that has been brought about in the civil and eccleſiaſti- 

cal polity of theſe parts of the world ſince the latter end of the 


fifteenth century; of which he gives an elegant repr elentation 
in his ſixth Letter. But certainly there are many things! in the 

hiſtories of the preceding ages, both in other countries, and 
in our own, that well deſerve to be not only read, but to be 


thoroughly conſidered by us; and which are capable of fur- 


niſhing very uſeful reflections, and anſwering thoſe excellent 
ends, Tor which, in the former part of theſe Letters, he had 


u Vol. i, p. 170. 8. Ibid. p. 42. 
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recommended the ſtudy of hiſtory. This might eaſily be ſhewn, 
if it admitted of any doubt, both with regard to civil hiſtory 
and eccleſiaſtical. . 

But, not to inſiſt longer upon this, and ſome other obſer- 
vations that might be made on particular paſſages in theſe Let- 

ters, I ſhall proceed to what is the principal intention of theſe 
Remarks; viz. to conſider thoſe things in them, of which a 

bad uſe may be made, or which appear to be of a pernicious 
tendency : | = 


And here 1 ſhall firſt conſider the reflections he has caſt upon 
; ͤ K . 
And then ſhall proceed to thoſe paſſages in his Letters, which 
are deſigned to expole the holy Scriptures, and the 
Chriſtian religion. 1 


It may ſeem a little ſurpriſing, that ſo polite a writer, and 
one who, as he lets us know, always from his youth loved 
ſtudy and application, ſhould yet, in ſeveral parts of theſe Let- 
ters, expreſs himſelf in a manner that ſeems calculated to throw s,? 
a contempt upon learning, and to put men off from applying 
themſelves to the purſuit of it. Every friend of learning ſhould; 
I think, acknowlege, that there is a regard due to thoſe that in 
their ſeveral ways have contributed to promote it. But this in- 
genious writer takes every occaſion to place them in a ridiculous 
or contemptible light. In his firſt Letter, he gives a very diſad- 
vantageous idea of thoſe who, as he expreſſeth it, —“ make fair 
© copies of foul manuſcripts, give the ſignification of hard 
* words, and take a great deal of other grammatical pains.” 
He owns indeed, that they enable others to ſtudy with 
greater eaſe, and to purpoſes more uſeful ; but he aſſures us, 
that ey neither grow wiſer nor better by ſtudy themſelves. He 
adds, that——* the obligation to theſe men would be great 
_ ©. indeed, if they were in general able to do any thing better, 
and ſubmitted to this drudgery for the uſe of the public, as 
« ſome of them, it muſt be owned with gratitude, have done; 
* but not later, I think, than about the time of the reſurrec- 
“tion of letters. And he at length condeſcendeth to de- 
clare, that © they deſerve encouragement, whilſt they continue 
to compile, and neither affect wit, nor preſume to reaſon y.“ 
- This is a very hard cenſure pronounced upon all thoſe, with- 
out diſtinction, that ſinc2 the time of the reſurrection of letters, 


Vel. i. p. 5, 6. 
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i. e. for theſe two centuries paſt, have compiled dictionaries or 


gloſſaries, or have reviſed and publiſhed antient manuſcripts, or 


correct editions of books; or who have been employed in ex- 


plaining hard words, and in clearing obſcure paſſages in antient 
authors, or making critical obſervations upon them, and in other 


things of that kind. Not content to repreſent them as-abſo- 


lutely void of genius, and having no pretenſions to wit or rea- 
ſon, and as neither wiſer nor better for their ſtudies themſelves, 


he will not allow, that any of them had the public good in 


view in the drudgery they ſubmitted to. But I ſcarce know a 


greater ſign of malignity of temper, than a diſpoſition to give 
the worſt turn to every thing, and to judge harſhly of the in- 


ward intentions of mens hearts, when there is nothing in their 
actions to ſupport ſuch a judgment. It were eaſy to name per- 


ſons, that within theſe two laſt centuries, have employed them 


ſelves in the way he mentions, who were unqueſtionably men 
of great judgment and genius, as well as induſtry : or, at leaſt, 


a {mall ſhare of good-nature and candour would incline one to 
allow them the praiſe of having had the public utility in view 


in works, which, by his own acknowlegement, have greatly 


ſerved the intereſt of lear ning, and contributed to the ſpread- 
ing of it. . 


But how meanly ſoever he thinks of the grammarians, critics, 


compilers of dictionaries, and reviſers and publiſhers of manu- 
ſeripts, he maketh a ſtill more diſadvantageons repreſentation of 
antiquaries and chronologers. Speaking of perſons that have 
| hitherto been regarded as of great figure and eminence in the 
republic of letters, he avoweth——* a thorough contempt for 
„ the whole buſineſs of their learned lives ; for all the re- 


« ſearches into antiquity, for all the ſyſtems of chronology and 
« hiſtory, that we owe to the immenſe labours of a Scaliger, 


n Bochart, a Petavius, an Ujher, and even a Marſbam z.“ 


It ſeems very odd, for one that ſpeak is ſo highly of the ad- 


vantage of hiſtory, to expreſs ſuch a contempt for the labours 
of chronologers, which certainly are of great uſe for digeſting 


hiſtory into its proper periods, in order to a regular and or- 


derly conception and underſtanding of tt. In 's paſſage cited 
above, he mentioneth it among the 1 of hiſtory, eſpe- 
cially antient hiſtory, that we there ſee events as they followed 

one another; — © that there the beginning, the progreſſion, | 

* and the end, appear not of particular reigns, much leſs of 


** particular enterprizes Or ſyſtems of policy alone, but of go- 


2 Vol. i. p. 6. 
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« yernments, of nations, of empires, and of all the various 
4 ſyſtems that have ſucceeded one another in the courſe of their 
% duration.“ T his ſeems to ſhew the advantage, and even 
neceſſity, of chronology ; and, with regard to this, the labours 
of a Scaliger, a Petavius, and Uſher, are highly uſeful and 
commendable. To endeavour to digeſt the hiſtory of mankind, 


and of the principal events that have happened in the world, in 
a regular ſeries, to mark the riſe and fall of cities and em- 


pires, to compare and connett the hiſtories of difterent countries 
and nations, facred hiſtory and profane; and, in order to this, 
to lay together the ſcattered hints and fragments of different 


ages, is, notwithſtanding his degrading repretentation of it, a 


noble employment, an employment that even a Sir aac New- 
ton judged not to be unworthy of his great genius. One 
would be apt to think, that every impartial perſon, who hath 
a juſt value for learning, muſt have a great honour for thoſe 
that have taken pains to ſet theſe things in a proper light : and 
where abſolute certainty cannot be attained to, an happy con- 
jecture may be both pleaſing and uſeful. 3 9 

In his third Letter, he findeth great fault with thoſe that 
make laborious inquiries into the firſt originals of nations. And 
in his fifth Letter, he warneth the noble Lord to whom he 
writes, to throw none of his time away, as be faith he himſelf 


had done, in grofing in the dark in his ſearches into antiquity a. 


He ſpeaks with contempt of what he calls dry regi/ters cf 1/eleſs 
_ anecdotes ; and declares, that ten millions of ſuch anec- 
“ dotes, though they were true, and complete authentic vo- 


< lumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of Gallic 
* or Britiſh, of French or Saxon records, would be of no 


value in his ſenſe, becauſe of no uſe towards our improvement 


nin wiſdom and virtue; if they contained nothing mere than 
cc 


or dry and meagre annals v.“ But whatever opinion I may 


have of his Lordſhip's taſte, I cannot help thinking, that in 
this he is too rigid. It ſeems to be a very natural and un- 
blameable curioſity, to ſearch as far as we can into the receſſes 
of antiquity, and the originals of nations; and there is a plea- 
ſure even in thoſe glimmerings of light that break through the 
obſcurity, provided we do not repreſent thoſe things as cer- 


tainties, Which are only conjectural. And I believe there are 


few but would be apt to wiſh, that there were——* authentic 


Vol. i. p. 149.  Þ Ibid. p. 150, 


T 23 volumes 


dynaſties and genealogies, and a bare mention of remarkable 
events in the order of time, like journals, chronological tables, 
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* volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, Greek or Latin, Gallic er 
* Britiſh records,” ——even though they were only like what 
he calls 8 dry and meagre annals,” -— or, as he elſewhere 
. ſpeaks, “ the gazettes of antiquity ;——and contained dy- 
« naſties and genealogies, with a mention of remarkable events 
e that happened to thoſe nations in the order of time, like jour- 
nals, or chronological tables.” And if any learned man could 
dliiſcover ſuch antient authentic records or monuments, few, I 
ſhould think, would blame him, or think him ay employed in 
publiſhing them to the world. | 
It looks a little odd, that there is no kind of men far whom, ; 
throughout theſe Letters, he ſheweth a Jeſs regard than for 
thoſe that are generally accounted men of learning. Speaking 
of thoſe who——* affect the reputation of great ſcholars, at 
the expence of groping all their lives in the dark mazes of 
* antiquity,” ——he ſays, that“ all theſe miſtake the true 
* deſign of ſtudy, and the true uſe of hiſtory.” Great as 
the advantages are that he aſcribeth to hiſtory, and which he 
thinks every man is capable of that is able to read, and to reflect 
upon what he reads, yet « a creditable kind of ignorance 
* is, in his opinion, the whole benefit which the generality 
g eyen of the moſt learned reap from it. And he! intimates, 
that the only effect of their reading and ſtudying hiſtory is, ta 
become pedants; i. e as he explaineth it, 6 worſe than 
ignorant, always incapable, ſometimes meddling and pre» 
© ſuming .- And elſewhere he repreſenteth the credulous 
learned as only employed—* i in wrangling about antient tradi- 
tions, and ringing different changes on the ſame ſet of 
„ Bells .. 
Iso all which may be added, what he bah in his Letter on 
the true uſe of retirement and ſtudy, concerning de the 
* ſcholar and philoſopher, who, far from owning that he throws 
away his time, reproves others for doing it; that ſolemn 
„ mortal who abſtains from the pleaſures and declines the bu- 
ce ſineſs of the world, that he may dedicate his whole time ta 
e the ſearch of truth, and the improvement of knowlege.“ 
ee ſuppoſes him to have read till he is become a great 
e critic in Latin and Greek, in the Oriental tongues, in hiſtory 
and chronology ; and not only ſo, but to have ſpent years in 
be ſtudying philoſophers, commentators, rabbies, and whole 
Fc legions af modern doctors, and to be extremely well verſed 
#10 all that has been written concerning the nature of God, 


e vol.! i. p. nt. 4 Ibid. p. 169. 
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te and of the ſoul of man, about matter and form, body and 
&« ſpirit, &c. ©.” And yet he pronounceth, that, notwith- 


ſtanding all his learning, he is in a ſtate of ignorance, for want 


of having——* examined the firſt principles, and the funda- 
« mental facts, on which theſe queſtions depend, with an ab- 
« ſolute indifference of judgment, and ſcrupulous exactneſs f.“ 
This he ſuppoſeth to be the caſe of ——*© many a great 
« ſcholar, many a profound philoſopher, many a dogmatical 
6e caſuiſt. fer, and, as appeareth from other paſſages in 
his Letters, of every learned man, of every philoſopher and 


divine whatſoever, that beljeveth Chriſtianity. On the other 
hand, he declareth concerning ——* the man who hath paſſed 
* his life in the pleaſures or buſineſs of the world,” —-that 
whenever he ſets about the work of examining principles, and 
judging for himſelf 


«© concerning thoſe things that are of 
* greateſt importance to us here, and may be fo hereafter, he 
© will ſoon have the advantage over the learned philoſopher. 


For he will ſoon have ſecured what is neceſſary to his hap- 


6 pineſs, and may fit down in the peaceful enjoyment of that 
% knowlege : or proceed with greater advantage and fatisfa&tion 


to the acquiſition of new knowlege ; whilſt the other con- 
e tinues his ſearch after things that are in their nature, to fay 
the beſt of them, hypothetical, precat ious, and luperflu- 


4 Gus S. 
The natural tendency of theſe, and other reflections of a 


like kind, which occur in theſe Letters, ſeems to be to pour 


contempt upon what have beea hitherto eſteemed valuable 
branches of literature. Reſearches into antiquity, chronologi- 
cal ſtudies, criticiſm and philoſophy, diſquifitions concerning 


the nature of God, the human ſoul, and other philoſophical _ 
and theological ſubjects, all theſe are repreſented as of little or 
noi uſe; and only a more ſpecious kind of idleneſs. And if this 

be the caſe, I think it is wrong to complain of the Goth, Van- 


dals, Saracens, and other barbarous nations, that burnt whole 
libraries, and deſtroyed the monuments of learning. They rid 
the wor Id of a great deal of uſeleſs lamber, which tempted men 


to miſ- ſpend their time and pains ; and it would have been an 
advantage to mankind, if more of them had been deſtroyed, In- 
| ſtead of being thankful to thoſe learned perſons that have taken 

ſuch pains to recover and publiſh antient monuments, we are 


only to regard them as induſtrious triflers, to whoſe labours the 


Vol. ii. p. 211,212. f Ib. p. 213, 214, Ib. p. 216, 217. 
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world is very little obliged, Nor can I ſee, upon ſuch a view 
of things, what ule or need there is of ſeminaries of learning. 
But, in good earneſt, can this be regarded as a proper way to 
mend our taſte, and help forward qur improvement ? Such a 
Way of thinking, if it generally obtained, would, it is to be 
feared, inſtead of producing an extraordinary refinement of 
taſte, tend rather to ſink us into ignorance and barbariſm, and 
bring us back to the darkne's of the moſt illiterate ages. 
Taken in this view, I cannot think that theſe Letters have 
a favourable aſpect on the intereſts of literature, Methinks 
there appeareth to be no great neceſſity at preſent of warning 
perſons not to ſpend their lives in laborious purſuits of learning. 
The prevailing turn of the age doth not ſeem to lie this way. 
Many of our gentlemen will no doubt be very well pleaſed io 
be aſſured, that though they paſs their lives in the buſineſs ar 
pleaſures of the world, yet if they at length ſet themſelves. to 
examine firſt principles; and con/ult the oracle of their own 
reaſon, without any regard to the opinion of others, or troubling 
themſelves to read the writings of philoſophers or divines, they 
are in a more likely way of diſcovering truth, and making a 
. progreſs in uſeful knowlege, than any of thoſe— * ſolemn mor- 
e tals, who abſtain from the pleaſures and decline the buſineſs 
* of the wor Id, that they may dedicate their whole time to 
* the ſearch of truth, and the improvement of knowlege.”— 
This is certainly a very flattering ſcheme, and ſeems to open a "WW 
very ſhort and eaſy way for attaining to wiſdom, When they 
find a man of his Lordſhip's fine and elegant taſte, and great 
a talents, and who by his own account hath ſpent ſo much time 
and pains in the learned inquiries, pronouncing them abſolutely. 
yain and uſeleſs ; they will be very apt to take his word for it, 
and not give themſelves the trouble of laborious ſtudy ; the re- 
ſult of which might be only filling their heads with what he 
calleth learned bumber, and expoſing them to the ridiculous cha- 
raQter of pedants, 1. e. as he deſcribeth them,.“ men worſe 
than ignorant, always incapable, ſometimes meddling and 
8 © preſuming.” ' —Tnſtead of ſuch learned drudgery, the more 
_ eaſy and delightful taſk of ſtudying modern hiſtory may be 
- ſufficient ta furniſh them with all the knowlege they Went, and g 
anſwer every end of uſeful improvement. 
hut ſurely ſuch a manner of repreſenting things 1 is not alt- 
gether juſt, nor is this the moſt effectual way of promoting 
real improvement in wiſdom and virtue. Great is the extent, 
aud wide the field, of ſcience. Many noble ſubjects there are 
pf inquiry, which well dęſerve our attention. The deſire of 
ES ES Ce 0 _ knowies 
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knowlege is the ſtrongeſt in the nobleſt minds; but compara- 
tively ſmall is the progreſs that a man is capable of making by 
his own unaſſiſted ability, within the ſhorr compaſs of this pre- 
ſent life: and therefore, be his abilities never ſo great, he will 
need the aſſiſtance of others, and ought to be very thankful for 
it. Many excellent perſons in different ages have employed their 
pains this Way; and a mighty advantage that man hath, who 
has the opportunity, and knows how to improve it, of pro- 
fiting by their labours. He may, by reading, vaſtly increaſe 
bis ſtock of knowlege, may meet with many valuable hints, 
- which elſe would not have occurred to him, and may find im- 
portant ſubjects ſet in a clearer light than otherwiſe he would 
have ſeen them, The Author of our beings, who hath im- 
planted in us the deſire of knowlege, and fitted us for commu- 
nicating our ſentiments, undoubtedly deſigned, that, in ac- 
quiring knowlege as well as in other things, we ſhould be help- 
ful to one another, and not depend merely upon ourſelves. And 
this is the great advantage of language, and of letters. We 
muſt indeed make uſe of our own reafon, but we ought alſo to 
take in all the helps and advantages we can get: and he that is 

careful to improve thoſe helps which are afforded him, and 
who, without ſubmittirg implicitly to the judgments and opi- 
nions of others, endeavours to make the beſt uſe he can of their 
labours and ſtudies, as well as of his own thoughts, is in a far 
more likely way of improving his knowlege, and will better 
approve himſelf to God, and to all wife men, than he that, 
from a vain confidence in his own judgment, deſpiſeth and re- 
jecteth thoſe helps, and, under pretence of conſulting. the oracle 
of reaſon in his own breaſt (for, as his Lordſhip expreſſeth it, — 
every man's reaſon is every man's oracle,“) will not give 
himſelf the trouble to read and to examine what others have 
ſald and thought before him. Such an high conceit of a man's 
own capacity and judgment, ſuch an arrogant ſelf-ſufliciency, 
and a contempt of the labours and judgments of others, is not 
a very proper diſpoſition for finding out truth. A man of this 
character was Epicurus, who boaſted that his knowlege was all 
of his own acquiring, and ſcorned to ſeem to be beholden to 
any other for ü bie. 8 
Having conſidered thoſe parts of the late Lord Bolingbroke's 
| Letters that ſeem not very favourable to the intereſts of litera- 
ture, I ſhall now proceed to what 1s the principal deſign of 
theſe Remarks, to examine the refle&tions he has caſt upon the 
ſacred monuments of our religion. He firſt attacks the hiſtory 
of the Bible, eſpecially as contained in the books of the Old 
SE 3 „ Teſta- 


\ 
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Teſtament; and then proceeds to a more direct attempt upon 

Chriſtianity. And this appears not to be a thing he treats of 

merely by- the- bye, but to be a point he has formally in view, 

and for which he profeſſes a kind of zeal, I ſhall therefore 
conſider diſtinctly what he hath offered. 


In his third Letter on the ſtudy of hiſtory, he ſetteth himſelf | 
to conſider the ſtare of antient hiſtory, both ſacred and profane: 


and begins with declaring his reſolution to ſpeak plainly 
« and particularly in favour of common ſenſe, againſt an ab- 
* ſurdity which is almoſt ſanctified h.. After having made 
ſome obſervations on the ſtate of antient profane hiſtory, and 


ſhewn, that it is full of fables, and altogether uncertain ; he 


next comes to apply theſe obſcrvations to ancient ſacred hiſtoryi. 
What he ſeems ai firſt to propoſe, i is, to ſhew, that it is 
e inſufficient to give us light into the original of antient nations, 
* and the hiſtory of thoſe ages we commonly call the firſt ages. * 
But it is evident, that, under pretence of ſhewing this, 


his intention is, to repreſent the whole hiſtory of the Bible as 
abſolutely uncertain, and not at all to be depended upon for a 
juſt acconnt of facts. He not only denieth, that the writers of 
the hiſtorical parts of the Old "Teſtament were divinely inſpired, 


but he will not allow them the credit that is due to any common 


| honeſt hiſtorians. He repreſents thoſe hiſtories as— delivered 
to us on the faith of a ſuperſtitious people, among whom 
&« the cuſtom and art of lying prevailed remarkably k.“ And 


obſer ves, that—* the 7euib hiſtory never obtained any credit 


in the world, till Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed '.” He ſome- 5 
times expreſſeth himſelf, as if he were willing to 8 the divine 


inſpiration of the doctrinal and prophetical parts of the Bible, 
and were only for rejecting the hiſtorical. And this he pr etends 
to he the belt way to defend the authority of the Scripturcs ®, 
But it is evident that this is only a ſneer. For he was, no doubt, 
ſenſible, that the ſacred hiſtory is ſo interwoven with the pro- 
phecies and laws, that if the former is to be regarded as lying 


fiction, and not at all to be depended upon, the divine authority 
of the other cannot be ſupported. And what he afterwards re- 
peatedly affirmeth of Chriſtianity, that the credit of its divine 
| inſtitution dependeth upon facts, holdeth equally concerning. 


| the Old Teſtament œconomy. 
Atter having done what he c can, in his third 1 to ſhew 


the uncertainty of antient facred as s well as protane hiſtory, he 


v Vol. i. 8 Ibid. p. 85 & ſeq. k Jbid p. 87. 
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begins his fourth with obſerving, that as “ we are apt 

* naturally to apply to ourſelves what has happened to other 

„ men; and as examples take their force from hence; ſo what 

« we do not believe to have happened we ſhall not thus apply; 

« and, for want of the ſame application, the examples will 
not have the ſame effect.“ 

« tient hiſtory, ſuch antient hiſtory as I have deſcribed,” 
in which antient ſacred hiſtory is manifeſtly comprehended]— 
js quite unfit in this reſpect to anſwer the ends that every 
« reaſonable man ſhould promiſe to himſelf in his ſtudy ; be- 
* cauſe ſuch antient hiſtory will never gain ſufficient credit 
“ with any reaſonable man . And afterwards fpeaking of 


antient fabulous narrations, he declares, that“ ſuch nar- 


& rations cannot make the ſlighteſt momentary impreſſions on 
„ a mind fraught with knowlege and void of ſuperſtition. 
„ Impoſed by authority, and aſſiſted by artifice, the deluſion 
« hardly prevails over common ſenſe ; blind ignorance almoſt 


&« ſees, and raſh ſuperſtition heſitates: nothing leſs than enthu-- 


« ſiaſm and phrenſy can give credit to ſuch hiſtorics, or apply 
„ ſuch examples.“ — 


that all the differences between them, and Amadis of Caul, is 
this, that 8 
« dities that lay no claim to belief; but antient traditions are 


* an heap of fables, under which ſome particular truths in- 
6 ſcrutable, and therefore uſeleſs to mankind, may lie con- 


*© cealed, which have a juſt pretence to nothing more,” 
Ci. e. to no more credit than Amadis of Gaul] “ and ye 
'* impoſe themſelves upon us, and become, under the venerable 


© name of antient hiſtory, the foundation of modern fables o.“ 


He'doth not directly apply this to the Scriptures. But no one 


can doubt that this was his intention. It is too evident, that 


theſe are deſigned to be included in what he calleth—< our 


« antient traditions'”-— (a word which he had applied ſeveral 
ti-es before to the ſacred records ;) and which he repreſenteth 
as © impoſed by authority, and aſſiſted by artifice. ——And 


I think it ſcarce poſſible to expreſs a greater contempt of any 
writing, than he here doth of the hiſtory of the Bible, and the 


— 


examples it affords. 


2 Vol. i. p. „ 0 Ibid. p. 120, 121. 
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And then he adds “ An- 


He thinks, that what he has ſaid will 
—— not be much controverted by any man that has exa- 
„ mined our antient traditions without prepoſſeſſion:“ - and 


In Amadlis of Gaul we have a thread of abſur- 
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1 PART II. 


LOTION .. 5 


2 be H tory and Scriptures of tbe Old Teſtament vind: 


cated againſt bis n. 8 e : 


AVING given this general view ; of the author's deſi ign, I 


ter ſhall be conſidered afterwards. 
I need not take much notice of what he hath urged to ſhew, 


"that the writers of the Sacred Books did not intend an ae 


ſal hiſtory, or ſyſtem of chronology . I know nobody that 


ſuppoſes they did; fo that he might have ſpared that part of his 
' Pains. But notwithſtanding the Bible was not deſigned for an 
univerſal hiſtory, or to exhibit a complete ſy ſtem of chronology, 

though it may ſafely be affirmed, that no one book in the 
world gives ſo great helps this way, it is ſufficient if it gives us 

a true hiſtory as far as it goes, and which may be ſafely de- 


a Vol. i. p. 202, & ſeq. 


EFLECTIONS 


ſhall now proceed to a more diſtinct and particular exa- 
mination of the principal things he hath offered to invalidate 
the authority of the Old Teſtament Hiſtory. What he faith of 


pended 
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pended upon. This is what our author will not allow. It is 
manifeſt, that he placed it in the ſame rank with the moſt fa- 


bulous accounts of ancient times. This then is the point we 
are to conſider. Let us therefore examine what proofs or 


arguments he hath brought againſt the truth and credit of 


the Sacred Hiltory. 
Some of the things offered by him to this purpoſe have ſcarce 
ſo much as the appearance of argument. Of this kind is what 
he ſaith concerning the uſe that has been made by 7euiſb Rab- 
bies, and Chriſtian Fathers, and Mahometan Doctors, of the 
ſhort and im perfect accounts given by Mo/es of the times from 
the creation to the deluge. Let us grant, that the fables they 
have feigned concerning Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, and his ſons, @&c. are ſuch as——<© Bonzes or Tala- 
« foins would almoſt bluſh to relate; I do not ſee how 
this can be reaſonably turned to the diſadvantage of the books 


of Moſes, or hurt the credit of them; ſince his Lordſhip owns, 


that theſe fables are 


«© profane extenſions of this part of 


% the Moſaic hiſtory.”——And that hiſtory is certainly no- 


way anſwerable for the additions which have been made to it. 
It would have been eaſy for Moſes, if he had been a fabulous 


writer, to have filled up this part of his hiſtory with marvellous - 
relations, and to have embelliſhed it with ſuch fictions concern-' 


ing our firſt parents, and the moſt antient patriarchs, as our 


author here referreth to; and his not having done ſo is a ſtrong. 


_ preſumption in his favour, that he did not give way to fancy 
or invention, but writ down the facts as they came to him, 


with an unaffected ſimplicity. His accounts are ſhort, becauſe 


he kept cloſe to truth, and took care to record no more of thoſe 


times than he had good information of, or than was neceſſary 


to the deſign he had in view; which ſeems principally to have 


been to give a brief account of the creation, the formation of 


the firſt human pair, the placing them in Paradiſe, the fall, and 


the flood, which were the moſt remarkable events of that pe- 
riod ; and to continue the line from Adam by Seth to Noah, as 


afterwards he does from him to Abraham. 
What his Lordſhip obſerves concerning the blunders of the 


Jewiſh chronologers ®, is not much more to his purpoſe, except 
he could prove, that thoſe blunders are chargeable upon the 
Scriptures ; which is ſo far from being true, that, if accurately 


very Scrip- 


examined, arguments may be brought from thoſe 
| tures to confute the blunders he mentions, 
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As to the differences he takes notice of © between the Scrip- 


ture - accounts of the 4ſprian empire, and thoſe given by pro- 


fane authors; i. e. by Cteſias, and them that copy from him; 

very able chronologers have endeavoured to ſhew, that thoſe 
accounts may be reconciled. But if not, it would only 
follow, that the Scripture-hiſtory differeth from Ctefhas, who, 
in his Lordſhip's,own judgment, and by the acknowlegement 
of the moſt judicious among the Greeks themſelves, was a very 
fabulous writer d; and how this can be fairly thought to dero- 
gate from the credit and authority of the Sacred Hikterg, 1 


cannot ſee. 
But to come to thols things on which he ſeems to lay a 
greater ſtreſs. The ſum of what he hath offered to deſtroy the 


truth and credit of the Sacred writings amounteth to this, 


That the Jews, upon whoſe faith they are delivered to us, 


* were a people unknown to the Greeks, till the time of Alex: 
« ander the Great. That they had been ſlaves to the 


7 Egyptians, Aſyrians, Medes, and Perſians, as theſe ſeveral 


«< empires prevailed. That a great part of them had been 
*« carried captive, and loſt in the Eaſt: and the remainder 


« were Carried captive to Babylon, where they forgot their 
„country, and even. their language—And he intimates, that 

* there alſo they loſt their ancient ſacred books: that they 
« were a ſuperſtitious people, among whom the cuſtom and 
* art of pious lying prevailed remarkably—— That the origi- 
* nal of the Scriptures was compiled in their own country, 
and, as it were, out of the ſight of the reſt of the world— _ 
„That the Few1/b hiſtory never obtained any credit till Chriſ- 

e tianity was eſtabliſhed ; but though both 7ews and Chriſti- 

* ans hold the ſame books in great veneration, yet each con- 
* demns the other for not underſtanding, or for abuſing them 
« ——That the accidents which have happened to alter the 
text of the Bible ſhew, that it could not have been ori- 
« ginally given by divine inſpiration ; ; and that they are come 


« down to us broken and confuſed, full of additions, inter- 


« polations, and tranſpoſitions. — hat they are nothing more 
« than compilations of old traditions, and abridgments of old 
records made in later times: 


-and that Fews and Chriſtians 
differ among themſelves concerning almoſt every point that 


is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the authority of thoſe books.” He con- 
cludes with * ſome obſervations on the curſe ſaid to be pro- 
** nounced by Noah upon Canaan, which he would have paſs 5 


Vol. I. p. 114, 115. 0 Tbid. p- 76. 80. 
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« for an abſurd fiction of the writer of the book of Genefis ; 
« and he ſeemeth to have ſingled out this as one of the proper- 
« eſt inſtances he could find for expoſing the Scripture.” 
Let us conſider theſe things diſtinftly. _ 
1t is no juſt prejudice againſt the credit of the Scripture- 
hiſtory, that the Jews, among whom thoſe writings were pre- 
| ſerved, and whoſe affairs are there recorded, were, as appeareth 
from thoſe writings „Slaves to the Egyptians, Aſſyrians, 
« Medes, and Perſians, as theſe ſeveral empires prevailed ©.”* 
It rather furniſheth a proof of the truth and impartiality | 
of thoſe records, that they give an undiſguiſed account, not only 
of the flouriſhing times of their ſtate (for there were times in 
which they were flouriſhing, free, and independent) but of 
their diſgraces, defeats, captivities, and all the calamities that 
befel them, which, according to theſe accounts, were in a way 
of juſt puniſhment for their national iniquities, their diſobedi- 
ence and ingratitude. Yet under all theſe various revolutions 
their nation was never intirely loſt, nor incorporated with their 
conquerors. Though many of them revolted, ſtill there was 
a number of them that with an unalterable zeal and conſtancy 
adhered to their ancient religion and laws, which they regarded 
as of a divine original: a religion remarkably diſtin& from 
that of the nations to which they were ſubjected, and, on the 
account of which, they were frequently expoſed to hatred, per- 
J;öͤ;;ßỹõẽ]G EL LE anus 
If the Fews were unknown to the Greeks before Alexander 
the Great, this affordeth not the leaſt probable preſumption, 
that their antient hiſtory is not to be depended upon. The 
Greeks, by this author's own acknowlegement, did not begin 
to write hiſtory till very late. The knowlege they had of other 
nations was very narrow and confined. And, particularly, they 
were in a great meaſure ſtrangers to the languages, laws, 
cuſtoms, and hiſtory, of the caſtern nations. He himſelf ob- 
ſerves, that after the times of Alexander the Great, and even 
long after the 7ewiſh Scriptures were tranſlated into Greek, the 
Zews, and their hiſtory, were neglected by them, and con- 
tinued to be almoſt as much unknown as before f. And yet 
certain it is, that the eus were then a conſiderable people, 
and that the Greeks had many opportunities of being acquainted 
with them, Let us grant what he inſinuates, that this was 
- Owing, not to want of curioſity in the Greeks, ſince— they 
Were, as he obſerves, inquiſitive to the higheſt degree, and 


Vol. i. p. 84. bid. p. go. 3 
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he ſpeaks of him as a man 
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« publiſhed as many idle traditions of other nations as of their 


„ owns.” but to the contempt they had for the Jews. 
What can be inferred from thence ? Doth it follow, that the 


Fewiſh Scriptures are not authentic, nor their hiſtories to be 


credited, becauſe the Greeks neglected or deſpiſed them, and 
did not own their authority? This is eaſily . for by 


any one that conliders the nature of the 7euiſb inſtitutions. It 
is not to be wondered at, that a people ſo exceſſively vain as the 


Greeks, and who look wed upon the reſt of the world as Barba- 
rians, ſhould conceive an averſion or contempt for a nation 
whoſe laws and religion were ſo different from their own, 
among whom all image-worſhip was moſt expreſly pi ohibited, 
and no adoration was paid to inferior deities, in which the re- 


ligion of the Greeks, and of which they were extremely fond, 

principally conſiſted. If the Jewiſh ſacred books had contained | 
ſtrange ſtories of the exploits of their gods, of their genealogies, | 
battles, and amours, or traditions that tended to {upport a 
ſyſtem of idolatry, the Greeks undoubtedly would have been 
ready enough to tranſcribe theſe things into their writings : 


theſe fables would have been ſuited to their taſte. But it can- 


not be. ſuppoſed, that they ſhould pay any regard to the ac- 
counts given of extraordinary miraculous facts, that were de- 
ſigned to eſtabliſh and give ſanction to a conſtitution, the ma- 
nifeſt tendency of which was to condemn and ſubvert that ido - 


latrous worſhip, to which they were ſo exceſſively addicted. 


Among all the heathen nations none expreſſed a greater en- 
mity to the 7 eus than the Egyptians, who were themſelves of 
all people the moſt ſtupidly idolatrous. One of their writers, 
Apion of Alexandria, is particularly mentioned by our author 


as having“ ſpoken of the Zews in a manner neither much 
„ to their honour, nor to that of their hiſtories.” ——This 


ſeems to have recommended him to his Lordſhip's favour ; for 


© of much erudition, and as 
= having paſſed for a curious, a laborious, and' learned anti- 


for a 
% vain and noiſy pedant b,” But if we may judge of him by 
the fragments of his work, which Joſephus has given us, he 
was, with regard to the Jews, an ignorant and malicious 
writer, who does not appear to have been acquainted with 
their hiſtories and laws, though he pretended to write againſt 
them; and might fo eaſily have procured information, if he 
had deſired it. And this appears to have been the caſe of ſeve- 


40 quary” though he owns, that he paſſed alſo- 


8 Vol. i. p. 88. Ibid. p. 90, 91. 
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ral others of the heathen writers that mention the cu. They 
ſeem not to have given themſelves the trouble to make any dili- 
gent inquiry into their hiſtory or laws, as delivered by them- 
ſelves, but took up with idle reports and traditions to their pre- 
judice : and yet in the accounts given of the Zews by the hea- 
then writers, imperfect as they are, there are ſome valuable 


hints and traces to be diſcerned, which ſhew the falſhood of 


other things they report concerning them i. 


It is therefore a little odd, that ſuch a ſtreſs ſhould be laid 
upon this, that—* the 7ewi/b hiſtory never obtained any 


0 credit in the world, till Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed :''—:. e. 
it obtained no credit among the heathen nations; or, as he elſe- 
where expreſſeth it—* we do not find, that the authority of 
&« theſe books prevailed among the pagan world ©.” Ho 
could it be expected that it ſhould ? Since the heathens could 


not acknowlege it, and continue heathens; for it was abſo - 


lutely ſubverſive of the whole ſyſtem of 2 The au- 
thority of thoſe books was believed an 


and who regarded them with great veneration, as of a divine 


original; and alſo by thoſe. among the heathens themſelves, 


who, upon the credit of the 7ewiſb religion, laws, and re- 


_ Cords, quitted the heathen idolatry ; and theſe were all that 
could be reaſonably expected to acknowlege the au ny ot . 
the Zewi/bſacred books, even ſuppoſing their authority to have 


been never ſo well founded. 


i There is an heathen writer of a very different character from 
Apion, who gives a much more candid account of the Jeauiſb na- 


tion: I mean the judicious Strabo, of whom our author himſelf 


ſpeaks with the higheſt eſteem. He makes the cauſe of Maſes's for- 


faking Egypt to be his being diſſatisfied with the ſalſe notions of 


God, and his worſhip, that had obtained among the Fg yptians ; and 


ſuppoſes him to have entertained juſter and nobler notions. of the 
Divinity than the Egyptians, or Libyans, or Greeks : that with him 


=_ went from Fgyft many that honoured the Deity, a0Xnut Trpal]es 28 
oa that he perſuaded many good men, and brought them into the 


country where Feruſalem is built; and that there they continued 
Fradtiſing Juſtice or righteouſneſs, and being truly religious, or fincere 
worſhippers of God, d\(kdyontayoullts x; voids ws dAnbas ws, 
but that afterwards they degenerated.—See Strabo, lib. xvi. 
1 | * Vol. i. p. 87. 91. 
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received among all 
thoſe, by whom it could be reaſonably expected that it ſhould 
be believed and received: that is, it was acknowleged and re- 
ceived by that nation among whom thoſe writings, and the 
memory of the laws and facts, had been conſtantly preſerved, 
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But it is urged as a ground of ſuſpicion againſt the cuiſihʒ 

Scriptures, that“ they were compiled in their own coun- 
« try, and, as it were, out of the ſight of the reſt of the 
„ world.” — And it was certainly moſt proper, that the books 
in which their laws, and the moſt remarkable events relating to 
their nation, are recorded, ſhould be publiſhed in their own 
country, the ſcene where the chief actions were laid. This is 
no diminution of their credit, but the contrary. And if they 
had been compiled in any other country, or by foreigners, and 
perſons not of their own nation, it might have been faid, and 
wt without ſome appearance of reaſon, that they might be 
miſtaken, and take up with wrong and imperfect accounts, both 
of laws and facts. 
But what this author ſeems chiefly to inſiſt upon, to ſhew 
that little credit is to be given to theſe writings, is—* that 
they are hiſtories delivered to us on the faith of a ſuperſti- 
« tious people; among whom the cuſtom and art of pious 
« lying prevailed remarkably I.? 
In order to form a proper judgment of this matter, let us 
take a brief view of the Jewiſh Scriptures, that we may ſee 
what likelihood there is of their having been feigned by a ſu pet- 
ſtitious and lying people. 

In general, it may be obſerved, that if we compare the ſa- 
cred books of the Jews with thoſe of any other the moſt al- 
| mired nations, ſuch as Greece and Rome, we ſhall ſoon ſee a moſt 
ſtriking and amazing difference. Their whole conſtitution was 
of a peculiar nature; ſo vaſtly different from that of other 
countries, that it well deſerveth the attention and admiration of 
every impartial and conſidering obſerver. It was the only con- 
ſtitution in the world, where the acknowlegement and worſhip 
of the one true God, the ſovereign Lord of the univerſe, and 
bol him alone, is made the fundamental maxim of their ſtate, 

and principle of their government, in which all their laws 
centre, and the main end to which they are all directed. All 
worſhip of inferior deities is forbidden; no deified heroes ad- 
mitted; no images ſuffered. Many of their ſacred rites ſeem to 
have been inſtituted in a deſigned oppoſition to thoſe of the 


neighbouring nations, that they might not incorporate with , 


them, or learn their idolatrous cuſtoms, to which the Hraelites, 
for a long time, were very prone. Nor is there any likelihood that 
they would have embraced or ſubmitted to a conſtitution ſo dit- 
ferent from the then generally prevailing idolatry, if it had not 


1 Vol. i. p. 87. 3 
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been for the manifeſt proofs that were given them of its divine 
original. The author of theſe Letters indeed intimates, that 
many of their rites were derived from the Egyptians ; but what- 
ever conformity there might be in ſome particular inſtances, no- 
thing is more certain and evident, than that the whole ſyſtem of 
the J7euiſb religion was molt eſſentially oppoſite to that of the 
Egyptians, and other pagan nations; and tended to caſt con- 
tempt on their adored deities, and on that idolatrous worſhip 
to which the heathens were ſo much addicted, and which was 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of their reſpective countries. om 
As to the moral and devotional treatiſes, which make up an- 
other part of their ſacred writings, they are inconteſtably excel- 
lent. Their poetry is of a moſt divine ſtrain, far ſuperior to 
that of other antient nations, having an unexampled dignity, 
elevation, and ſublimity in it, filled with the nobleſt ſentiments 
of the Divinity, and of his glorious incomparable perfections, 
and governing providence. . 5 


T he ſame obſervation may be made on the prophetical writ- 


ings, in which we may diſcern many remarkable characters of 
genuine truth and purity. A fervent zeal for God, and for 
pure and undefiled religion, every- where appears: nor is there 


any thing in them that breathes the ſpirit of this world, or 


that ſavours of ambition, artifice, or impoſture. The whole in- 
tention of them is manifeſtly to reclaim the people from idola- 


try, vice, and wickedneſs, to engage them to the pure worſhip 
of God, and to the practice of univerſal righteouſneſs. With 


a noble freedom and impartiality do they reprove their kings, 


princes, prieſts, people; denouncing the moſt awful threaten- 


ings againſt them, if they ſhould perſiſt in their evil and ſinful 
courſes ; and encouraging them with the moſt gracious promiſes 


to repentance, and new obedience : and all this mixed with 


many remarkable and expreſs predictions of future events, which 
no human ſagacity could have foreſeen, and which derived ſuch 


an authority to them, that though they were often reproached 
and perſecuted when alive, their character and writings were 


afterwards regarded by the whole nation with the profoundeſt 
veneration. And it deſerveth to be particularly remarked, that 


| Whereas the Fews, as well as mankind, in all ages, have been 


prone to place religion chiefly in external forms, and ritual ob- 
ſervances, as if theſe would compenſate for the neglect of the 


moral precepts, there are many paſſages in their ſacred books, 


eſpecially thoſe of the prophets, which in the ſtrongeſt terms 
repreſent the utter inſufficiency of all ritual obſervances with- 
cut real holineſs of heart and life; and even ſ peak of them in 
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a very diminutive ,manner, and with a ſeeming contempt, when 
oppoled to or abſtracted from moral goodneſs and virtue; and 
och writings certainly do not look like the inventions of ſu- 
perſtitious and lying people. 
But as the ſacred hiſtory is what this writer ſetteth himſelf 


particularly to expoſe and invalidate, let us take a brief view of 


the hiſtorical parts of Scripture ; and theſe are no leſs remark- 
able, and worthy of our attention, than the ks the Pr * 


cies, the moral and devotional writings. 


As to a general idea of their hiſtory, it is of as different a 
complexion from that of other nations as their laws, and 5 
of the ſame noble tendency with their other ſacred books. 


every - where breathes the profoundeſt veneration for the Deity 
The chief deſign of it is not merely to anſwer civil or political 
views, or to preſerve the annals of their nation, or trace it 


up to its original, though this alſo is done; but for nobler pur- 
poſes ; ; to promote the true worſhip of God, and the practice 


of piety and virtue; to preſerve the remembrance of God's 
wonderful works of providence towards his profeſſing people; 
to ſhew the favours, the bleſſings, the deliverances, vouchlafed 
to then, the proſperity and happineſs they enjoyed, when they 
kept cloſe to the laws of God, and continued in the practice of 
virtue and righteouſneſs ; and on the other hand, the great 


calamities which befel them when they broke the divine law and 


covenant, and lapſed into idolatry, vice, and wickedneſs. Such 
are the uſeful leſſons which their hiſtory 1 is dehgned. to teach, 
and to this excellent end is it directed. 


To which it may be added, that there 2 are obſervable i in it re- 


markable characters of ſimplicity, and an impartial regard to 


truth. It is plain, from the whole tenor of their hiſtory, that 


it was not compiled to give talſe and flattering accounts of their 
nation, or partial and elegant encomiums of their great men. 
Their great actions indeed are recorded, but their faults are 
alſo related with a ſimplicity and impartiality that deſerves to 


be admired, Neither Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, nor any 
other people, have formed their hiſtories ſo much to the diſad- 


vantage of their own nation, or charged them with ſuch re- | 


peated revolts from the religion and Jaws of their country. Let 


us ſu ppoſe the Jews never ſo much poſſeſſed, with the ſpirit of 
lying, it would never have put them upon forging a body of 
hiſtory ſo much to the prejudice of their own national character, 
It tendeth indeed to give an high idea of the great things God 
had done for them, of the privileges conferred upon them, and 
the excellency of their laws (and that their laws are excellent, 
no 
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no man can doubt that ſeriouſly reads and conſiders them), but 


at the ſame time it ſetteth the ingratitude, the diſobedience, 
the ſtupidity, of that people, their oppoſition to God's autho- 


rity, and abuſe of his goodneſs, their manifold backſlidings 


and unſtedfaſineſs in his covenant, in the ſtrongelt light. Their 
difgraces, defeats, captivities, are no where concealed ; they are 
repreſented as frequently brought under the yoke of the neigh- 


bouring nations in a manner much to their diſhonour ; and 
their deliverances are aſcribed, not to their own wiſdom, con- 
duct, and bravery, but to the mercy of God, upon their repent- 


ance. In'a word, their hiſtory is a continued account of God's 


goodneſs, patience, and juſtice," exerciſed towards them; and 
of their own ſtrange, perverſe, and unaccountable conduct. 


This.is ſo manifeſt, that it hath been often turned to their re- 


proach, and hath given occaſion to the repreſenting them as an 


obſtinate, ungratetul, and rebellious race, and to fuch a charge 
as St. Stephen advanceth againſt them from their own Scriptures; 
Ye fliff-necked, and uncircumciſed in heart and ears, ye do always 


reſiſt the Holy Ghoſt : as your fathers did, fo do ye, Which of 
the prophets have not your fathers perſecuted ? Acts vii. 5 1. 
T heſe conſiderations naturally tend to derive a peculiar credit 
to the 7ewi/b Scriptures, as containing true and faithful ac- 
counts, not forged by a ſuperſtitions lying people. Whatever 
opinion therefore we may have of the eus, yet their Sacred 
Books deſerve great regard. Nor is there any ground to ſup- 
poſe, that theſe books or records were of their inventing. At 
leaſt, I believe, this will ſcarce be pretended with regard to the 


Fews in the latter times of their ſtate, however they might 


otherwiſe be addicted to fiction and embelliſhment. They re- 
ceived theſe books as ſacred from their anceſtors, and were 
themſelves ſo fully perſuaded of the divine original and au- 
thority of their laws, and the certainty and authenticity of 


theſe records, that they adhered to them with a zeal ſcarce 


to be parallelled in any other nation: ſo great was the ve- 


neration they had for them, that after the canon was com- 


pleted, they were extremely ſcrupulous not to make any addi- 
tions to their Sacred Books, or receive any others into their 
number as of equal authority, though written by the greateſt 


and wiſeſt men of their nation. And if any perſons had en- 


deavoured to alter or corrupt them, the fraud, the impoſture, 


muſt have been immediately detected. For theſe Sacred Books 
were not, like thoſe of other nations, confined to the prieſts 
only; they were in the hands of the people, conſtantly and 
publickly read in their ſynagogues ; the laws, and the facts, 
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were what they were all acquainted with, and inſtructed in, 
trom their infancy. 


If therefore there be any ground of ſuſpicion, it muſt fall, 
not upon the latter Jews, but upon EzRa, and thoſe by whom 
the ſacred canon was finiſhed, If their hiſtory and Sacred Books 
were forged or corrupted, the moſt likely time that can be fix- 
ed upon for it is upon their return from the Babyloniſb captivity. 
And this ſeems to be the zra fixed upon by the author of theſe 
I etters. He obſerves—that ** the Babyloniſh captivity laſted ſo 
** long, and ſuch circumſtances, whatever they were, accom- 
« panied it, that the captives forgot their country, and even 
their language, the Hebrew dialect, at leaſt, and character u. 
And afterwards he intimates, that the Scriptures were 
* loſt during the captivity *.”—And he obſerves, that Ezra 
began, and Simon the Juſt finiſhed, the canon of the Scrip- 
6 ths ne. 20 

Let us grant, that in the Babhyloniſb captivity the Jews 
learned the Chaldee language, which thenceforth became more 
familiar to them than the Hebrew; and that the old Hebrew 

Character was, as many learned men ſuppoſe, though it is far 
from being certain, changed for the Chaldee ; the latter being 
fairer, eaſter, and more generally uſed among the people; yet 
this is far from proving, either that the Hebrew language was 
intirely forgotten by them, or that their Sacred Books were 
Joſt in the captivity. There are many things that plainly ſhew 
the contrary. The prophet EZEKIEL, who propheſied during 
the captivity to the Jews in Chaldea, writ and publiſhed his 
_ prophecies in Hebrew. So did the prophets HaGGai, ZECpa- 
 RIAH, and MaLacnr, who propheſied ſeveral years after the 
return from the Babylaniſh captivity : which ſhews, that the 
Hebrew language was ſtill in uſe, and was underſtood by many 
of the people. The ſame thing may be concluded from this; 
that all the Sacred Books that were written after the captivity 
were written in Hebrew, except a part of EzRA and DANIEL, 
| NEHEMIAH, Who had been a great man in the Perſian court, 

_ writ his wn memoirs in Hebrew : which ſhews, that the 
Jeus who continued in Perſia, their great men at leaſt, ſtill 
retained the knowlege of that language. And as the Hebrew 
language was not abſolutely forgotten among the Jews in their 
_ captivity, ſo neither were their Sacred Books intirely loſt, In- 
feed it were abſurd to ſuppoſe it. That captivity, though it 
laſted ſeventy years from the firſt beginning of it under Jchoia- 


„ Vol.i. P. 84 bid. p. 1. © Ibid. p. 85. 
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kim, yet from the time of the utter deſolation of Zeru/alem, 
and the temple, and the carrying away the laſt remainder of 
the people to Babylon, continued but about fifty years. And 
there were not a few of them that had been carried away from 
Feruſalem, who ſurvived the whole time, and lived to come 


back. Many of the prięſts and Levites, and chief of the fa- 
 thers, who were antient men, that had ſeen the firſt houſe, when 


the foundation of the ſecond houſe was laid before their eyes, 


wept with a loud voice, Ezra iii. 12. All thoſe among them 


that lived to ſeventy or eighty years were twenty or thirty 


years old when Jeruſalem and the Temple were deſtroyed ; and 


to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſhould intirely forget their language, or 
their religion, hiſtory, and laws, is very abſurd,” Add to this, 
that the people were in expectation of a deliverance, and reſti- 
tution to their own land, of which the prophets had aſſured 


them; and this would naturally make them more careful to 
preſerve their laws, and the antieat authentic records and me- 


morials of their nation. It appeareth from the accounts given 


of thoſe that returned, that many of the Prieſts, the Levites, 
the Singers, the Porters, the Nethinims, &c. had preſerved 
their genealogies during the captivity, in proſpect of their re- 
turn, and of their being again employed in the ſacred functions; 
and thoſe who could not clearly ſhew their genealogies, were 
put from the prieſthood, Ezra ii. 62. Neh. vii. 64. Great 
numbers of the people could alſo prove their genealogies: and 


where there were any that could not do this, it is particularly 


taken notice of, that they could not fhew their fathers houſe, 
Ezra ii. 59. It is manifeſt therefore, that there were regifters 
of genealogies preſerved in Babylon; and is it not reaſonable to 
conclude, that they would be no leſs careful to preſerve their 
Sacred Books, eſpecially thoſe of Moſes, in which were their 
original records, and the laws on which their whole conſtitution 


depended? 


Ik the J7eus had been for changing their own laws and 
cuſtoms, we may ſuppoſe it muſt have been in order to their 
adopting thoſe of their conquerors, and of the country to 
which they were tranſplanted, and in which they ſettled. But 
it is evident, that, in fact, they did not do this; ſince the 
whole ſyſtem of their worſhip and conſtitution was, upon their 


return, very different from that of the Babylonians. If there - 
fore they learned their language, or uſed their letters and cha- 


racters in writing; yet ſtill it is certain, that they worſhipped 
dot their gods, nor adopted their religion and ſacred rites. 
"They {till preſerved their own; and the captivity and deſolation 
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of their nation, which they looked upon as a puniſhment for 
their manifold revolts, idolatries, and deviations from their 
law, tended to increaſe, inſtead of extinguiſhing, their venera- 
tion for it. 

By DaxiEL“s ſolemn ſupplication and faſting, when the 
time came that had been marked out in the prophecies for their 
return, it appeareth, that he had the book of JEREMIAH's 
Prophecies before him, Dan. ix. 2. And the confeſſion he 

there maketh is remarkable: l Hrael have tranſgreſſed thy 
lau —therefore the curſe is come upon us; and the oath that is 
written in the law of Moſes the ſervant of God, becauſe we have 
Jinned againſt him— And he hath confirmed his words which he ſpake 
againſt us, and againſt our judges that Judged us—— As it is 
written in the law of Maſes, all this evil is come upon us, ver. 
11, 12, 13. Here it is plainly ſuppoſed, that there was a 

| written law of Moſes extant in his time, known to him and to 
the people, and which was regarded as the Jaw of God him- 
felf : that they had tranſgreſſed that law, and thereby had ex- 
poſed themſelves to the dreadful judgments denounced againſt 

is: and written in that law, as the juſt puniſhment of their 
revolt and diſobedience. Soon after this, when the people re- 
turned, under the conduct of ZERUBBABEL, JESHUA, and 
others, we find them gathered together to celebrate the Feaſt of 
Tabernacles, in the ſeventh month, and offering the daily burnt 
eferings, and thoſe of the new mo0ns, and ſet feaſts, beſides 
free-will offerings : and all this is ſaid to be done as written in 
_ the law of Moſes, Ezra iii. 1—6. and this plainly ſheweth, that 
they had the written law of Mefes with them. They alſo ap- 
pointed the Prieſts and Levites, in their ſeveral courſes, and 
the Singers, and ſervice of the temple, according to the ordi- 
nances of David the man of God, Ezra iii. 10, 11. The ſacred 

bymns or pſalms, therefore, that had been uſed in the temple 
worſhip, were not loſt in the captivity ; and indeed the Pſalms 


of David carry evident characters of genuineneſs in them. They 


were many of them compoſed on ſpecial occaſions, and adapted 

to his peculiar circumſtances, in a manner which plainly ſnew- 
eth they were not forged in after-times. And the preſerving 

ſo many of the pſalms and hymns, ſome of which contain an 
abridgment of their ſacred hiſtory, is a manifeſt indication of 
the care they took; and that there was not a general deſtruction 
of their Sacred Books in the captivity. The ſame obſervation 
may be applied to the prophetical writings, and to their ſacred 
records. It is plain, chat the biſtory ot their kings * 8 
ſervyed; 
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ſerved ; to which there is frequent reference in the books com- 
piled after the Balyloniſb captivity. 

The commiſſion afterwards given to EZRA by ARTAXERXES, 
plainly ſuppoſed the law of Mo/es to be then in being, and in 


the higheſt authority; and only impowered him to regulate every 


thing according to that law. He is deſcribed in Artaxeræes's 
commiſſion as a ready ſcribe in the law of Moſes; as one greatly 


ſkilled in that law, and fit to inſtruct others in it; and is re- 


quired to ſet magiſtrates and judges to judge the people, ſuch 
as knew the law of God, Ezra vii. 6. 10. 25. Soon after EZRA 
came NEHEMIAH, a great man in the Perfran court, and who 
was appointed governor of Zudea ; and every thing throughout 


| his book diſcovereth, that he and the whole people profeſſed the 


higheſt veneration for the law of Mojes. Before he came to 


| Judea, he was well acquainted with that law, and regarded it 

as of divine authority, Neh. i. 7, 8, 9. During his adminiſtra- 

tion, we have an account of a ſolemn reading of the Law, by 
Ezra, in the hearing of all the people; who heard it with the 


utmoſt reverence and attention: in this he was aſſiſted by ſeve- 


ral Levites, who read in the book, in the law of Ged, diſtinctly, 
and gave the ſenſe, and cauſed them to underſtand the reading, 
Neh. viii, 1-9. Again, we are told of another folemn read- 
ing of the Law, before all the people, Neh. ix. 1,2, 3. And 
in the admirable confeſſion made on that occaſion by the Le- 
vites, there is an excellent ſummary of the principal events re- 
corded in the hiſtorical parts of the books of Maſes; ſuch as, 
the calling of Abraham; their bondage and oppreſſion in Egypt; 
their being brought out from thence with ſigns and wonders, 
and dreadful judgments executed upon Pharaoh and his people; 
the dividing of the ſea before them, ſo that they paſſed through 
it as on dry land, whilſt the Egyptians that purſued them were 


overwhelmed in the deep; the promulgation of the law at 


Sinai, with remarkable tokens of the divine preſence and glory; 
the miracles wrought in the Wilderneſs, the leading them by a 
cloud in the day, and a pillar of fire by night; the gpving 
them manna-bread from heaven to eat, and cleaving the :rock 
to give them water to drink; and finally, bringing them into 
poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, Theſe things, which are the 
moſt remarkable facts in the hiſtory of their nation, toget her 
with their frequent rebellions, diſobedience, and ingratitu de, 
particularly their making and worſhipping the molten cab in 
the Wilderneſs, the ſtanding diſgrace of their nation, and ti jeir 
 fubſequent revolts, calamities, and deliverances, after they c: me 
into the land of Canaan, are there taken notice of in the public | 


confeſtz ons 
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confeſſions and acknowlegements made to God in the name and 
preſence of all the people; and are mentioned as things com- 
monly known and acknowleged among them, and as of un · 
doubted truth and certainty, 
Taking theſe things together, it ſcems to appear, with all the 
evidence which the nature of the thing is capable of, that the 
Jeuiſb ſacred books and records were not loſt in the Babyloniſh 
captivity; that they were'in poſſeſſion of them, and had them 
in great veneration, before Ezra came to Jeruſalem. And it 
would be a wild imagination to ſuppoſe, that he had it in his 
power, even if he had it in his inclination, ſo far to impoſe 
upon all the Jews, both thoſe in Judea, and thoſe that conti- 
nued in Babylon, and other parts of the Perſian empire, as to 
make them all with one conſent receive thoſe for their antient 
laws, by which their nation had been always governed, which 
were not their antient laws; and thoſe for their antient au. 
thentic hiſtories, and ſacred records, which were not the antient 
authentic records. All that his commiſſion from Artaxerxes 
extended to was, to order things according to the law of Maſes; 
and this he effected. When he came, he found ſeveral abuſes 
contrary to that law, countenanced by men of great power and 
intereſt, and in which ſeveral of the chief prieſts, as well as 
numbers of the people, were engaged; and he ſet himſelf to re - 
form them according to that law : and theſe regulations would 
| Dot have been tamely ſubmitted to, if it had not been well 
| known, that the laws and conſtitutions he urged upon them, : 
were th2 true original laws of Moſes, | 
As to the eſtabliſhing the ſacred canon, which i is attributed 
to EzZRa, and to thoſe whom the Jews call the men of the 
great ſynagogue, the laſt of whom was S1MoN THE JUST, | 
this is not to be underſtood as if theſe books were not ace 
counted ſacred, or were regarded as of no authority before, 
The books were already well known, and looked upon as 
ſacred ; they had not their authority, becauſe EzRA acknow- 
leged them; but he collected and publiſhed them, becauſe they 
were known to be authentic. It may indeed be well ſuppoſed, 
that faults and variations might have crept into the copies of 
thoſe books; and that they needed to be carefully reviſed. And 
this was a work for which EZRA was admirably fitted by his 
great ſkill in the law, and in the ſacred records of his nation, 
as well as his noted integrity. And if he accordingly reviſed 
the original Sacred Books, and publiſhed a more correct edition 
of them, or abridged ſome of their antient records, to render 
them of more 3 uſe among the people, and here _= 
ere 
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there inſerted ſome paſſages for explaining and illuſtrating things 
that were grown obſcure ; this was certainly a work of great 
uſe. And ſuppoſing him to have done this, and that this work 
continued to be afterwards carried on by ſome of the moſt 
knowing and excellent men of their nation, till it was with 
great care completed, I do not ſee how it in the leaſt affects the 
authority or credibility of thoſe books. The whole nation in 
general were ſo ſenſible of EzRa's great fidelity and diligence, | 
that he was always afterwards had in the higheſt honour : and 
they were ſo convinced that theſe were the original Sacred 
Books, that they received them with an extraordinary venera- 
tion. Nor did they ever pay the ſame regard to any other ſub- 
| ſequent writings in their own nation. And though the San- 
HEDRIM continued to have great authority among them, they 
never pretended to put any other books upon them as divine, 
or as of equal authority with the Sacred Books. Now how 
comes it, that they put ſo great a difference between them, and 
that the authority of theſe books was univerſally acknowleged 
by the whole nation, and the other not ? This ſheweth, that 
however credulous the eus might be in other things, yet they 
were particularly exact and ſcrupulous in not receiving any 
books into the ſacred canon, but what they judged they had 
good reaſon to look upon as authentic. 


The moſt remarkable part of the 7ewz/h hiſtory is, that 


which is contained in the books of Moſes. It is there we have 


an account of the firſt conſtitution of their ſacred polity ; the 
promulgation of the ten commandments, with the moſt amaz- 
ing demonſtrations of a divine power and majeſty ; and the 


extraordinary miraculous facts done in Egypt, and in the Wil- 


| fderneſs, by which the authority of that law was eſtabliſhed. 
And whoſoever alloweth this part of the Jeuiſb hiſtory to be 


authentic, will not much ſcruple the ſubſequent parts of their 
| hiſtory. Now it is evident, that as it was not EZ RA that gave 
authority to the law of Moſes, which was in the higheſt au- 
thority before, or who cauſed the people to receive it as divine; 
ſo neither were the fas, whereby the authority of that law 
Was atteſted, irt publiſhed by him. They had been all along 
believed, and the remembrance of them kept up, among the 
people. The books of Moſes exhibit a remarkable intermixture 


of laws and facts: and it appears to have been fo from the 


beginning, though our author inſinuates the contrary, but gives 


po reaſon for it). And it was wiſely ordered, that the facts 
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Þ ſhould go along with the laws; ſeveral of which ſuppoſe 
| | thoſe facts, and have a manifeſt relation to them. And as 
the laws were received with great veneration, ſo the facts were 
equally received and believed among the people, in all ages, 
from the time in which thoſe laws were given. And it deſerv - 
| eth to be remarked, that the facts were of ſuch a kind, that 
= they could not have been impoſed upon the people, however 
g ſtupid we ſuppoſe them to have been, at the time the laws 
were given, if they had not been true. If Mosks had only 
told the Hraelites, as MAnHoMerT did the 4rabians, inſtead of 
working miracles before them, as they demanded, of a journey 
he made to heaven, where he received the law; or as Muna 
did the antient Romans, of conferences he had with the God- 
_ dels Egeria in a wood or grove, to which no other perſons were 
witneſſes, and which depended intirely upon his own word; 
this might have adminiſtred ground of ſuſpicion, that he only 
 feipned a divine commiſſion, the more effectually to enforce his 
laws upon an ignorant and ſuperſtitions people. But he took a 
quite different method. The facts he relateth, and upon the 
credit of which the divine authority of his laws 1s reſted, were 
of a moſt public nature, done in open view before the people, 
of which they were all ſaid to be witneſſes, and in which there- 
fore, if they had not been true, it would have been the eaſieſt 
thing in the world to have detected hin.. And indeed, con- 
ſidering the ſtubborn diſpoſition of the people, and their great 
proneneſs to idolatry, it can ſcarce be conceived, that they 
would have received or ſubmitted to ſuch a law and conſti- 
rution, if they themſelves had not been aſſured of the truth of 
thoſe facts whereby the divinity of it was confirmed. In the 
_ admirable recapitulation of the law, contained in the book of 
| Deuteronomy, which carrieth as ſtrong evidences of genuine an- 
_ tiquity, ſimplicity, and integrity, as any writings can poſſibly 
: have, and in which he delivereth himſelf with an inimitable 
_ gravity, dignity, and authority, mixed with the moſt affecti- 
onate tenderneſs and concern, as becometh the lawgiver and 
father of his people, and exhorteth them to the obſervation of 
the law in the moſt pathetical and engaging manner; there is a 
conſtant reference to the great and extraordinary facts wrought 
in Egypt, and in the Wilderneſs ; an appeal is made to the 
people, concerning them, as things which they themſelves had 
icen and known. And never was there greater care taken to 
preſerve a remembrance of any laws and facts than there was of 
theſe. He delivered the book of the law, containing an ac- 
count both of laws and facts, not only to the-priefts, but » 
Po, pers; Whos 3 obo 
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the elders of Vrael, the heads of the ſeveral tribes, before his 
death. And the orginal of the law was depoſited in the ſides 
of the ark, in the moſt holy place. A moſt ſolemn charge 
was laid upon the people, in the name of God, as they valued his 
favour, and their own happineſs, frequently to conſider thoſe 
laws and facts themſelves, and to teach them diligently to their 
children. Sacred rites were inſtituted, and public feſtivals ap- 
pointed, to preſerve the memorials of the principal facts, from 
the time in which thoſe facts were done, And accordingly the 
remembrance of them was conſtantly preſerved among them 
in all ages. In all the ſucceeding monuments of their nation, 
throughout their whole hiſtory, and in their devotional and 
prophetical writings, and in their public ſolemn forms of con- 
feſſion and thankſgiving, there was ſtill a conſtant reference to 
| thoſe facts as of undoubted credit; and upon the credit of 
| thoſe facts, thoſe laws were both at firſt received, and conti- 
nued afterwards to be acknowleged and ſubmitted to : for 
_ notwithſtanding the frequent defections of the people to the 
idolatrous rites and cuſtoms of the neighbouring narions, yet 
they never totally and univerſally apoſtatized from the law of 
Meſes, but till acknowleged its ſacredneſs and divine autho- 
The author of theſe letters taketh particular notice of the 
fables invented by the Helleniſtic Jews, to authorize the Greek 
ver ſion of the Hebrew Scriptures”. But I do not ſee how any 
argument can be fairly drawn from theſe fables to the prejudice 
of the Sacred Books themſelves, which were thus tranſlated, 
or to deſtroy their authority or credibility. The ſtrong perſua- 
ſion they had of the divine authority of the original Scriptures, 
might make the- Fews at Alexandria more ready to entertain 
| ſtories in favour of the tranſlation of theſe Scriptures into 
Greek, from which they found great benefit; this being the 
language they beſt underſtood, and which was then become of 
general uſe. But thoſe ſtories were not generally received by 
the J7ewiſb nation, though they all univerſally agreed in acknow- 
leging the authority of the originals; nor were they ever in- 


41 That the law of Maſes, with the facts there recorded, may be 
traced, from the time in which that law was given, and the facts 
done, through all the ſucceeding ages of the Fei nation; and 
that we have all the evidence of their having been tranſmitted 
without any material corruption or alteration, that can be reaſon- 
_ ably defired, I have elſewhere more fully ſhewn in the Auſcver to 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. chap. 4 
Vol. i p. 5, 86. ee 
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ſer ted in the ſacred writings, or in any books, the authority of 
which was generally received among them. 
The firſt thing that gave riſe to thoſe ſtories was, the biſtory 
of Ari iteas ; which ſeems to have been contrived on purpoſe - 
do honour to that verſion, and gives a pompous account of it. 
And yet even in that hutory there is nothing ſaid of thoſe mira- 
culous circumſtances, which were afterwards invented to ſhew, 
that thoſe interpreters were under an extraordinary divine 
guidance. On the contrary, that book, though it be the foun- 
daation of all that is faid concerning the Septuagint, may be 
proved to be plainly inconſiſtent with thoſe ſubſequent fables 
and fictions; and is ſufficient to detect the falſity of them. 
There is therefore no parallel at all between theſe Helleniſtical 
fables, and the ſacred Hebrew records; except it could bs 
proved, that one part of thoſe antient records is inconſiſtent 
with other ſubſequent parts of them, and furniſheth manifeſt 
| proofs of their falſhood ; which neither his . nor any 3 
other, has been able to ſhew. th 
Another argument, on which he ſeems to 1 a mighty ſtreſß, 
in order to ſet aſide the authority of the Scripture, is drawn 
from the accidents that have happened to the facred text. He 
will not allow the anſwer made by Abbadie and others, that 
( ſuck accidents could not have been prevented without a 
* perpetual ſtanding miracle, and that a perpetual ftanding mĩ - 
« racle is not in the order of Providence.” On the contrary, 
it ſeems evident to him, that if the Scriptures had been origi- 
_ nally given by divine inſpiration, — either ſuch accidents would 
not have happened, or the Scriptures would have been pre- 
“ ferved intirely in their genuine purity, notwithſtanding theſe 
« accidents.” He thinks the proof of this is obvious and 
<« eaſy, according to our cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas of 
« wiſdom, and moral fitneſs . But, beſides that the preſent 
queſtion, as he has managed i ie, relating to the ſacred hiſtory, 


is not about the divine inſpiration of it; but whether it be a 


true and faithful hiſtory, an honeſt and credible relation of 

facts, which he abſolutely denies; I ſee no conſequence at all 

in his way of reaſoning, even if the queſtion were whether thoſe 
ſacred books were originally written by perſons divinely inſpired. 


For all that could be reaſonably concluded, ſuppoſing any books 


to have been originally given by divine inſpiration, | is, that Pro- 
vldence would take care, that thoſe books ſhould be tranſmitted 
with a ſufficient degree of certainty and integrity, to anſwer the 


- Vol. i, p. 95. = 
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etid for which they were originally intended. But it was no- 
way neceſſary to this purpoſe, that all the tranſcribers that 
' ſhould ever copy thoſe writings in any age or nation, ſhould be 
under an infallible guidance, fo as to be kept by an extraordi- 
nary interpoſition from ever committing any miſtake or blunder, 
or being guilty of any ſlips or negligences: or that all thoſe 
that have ever reviſed and compared thoſe copies, ſhould, in 
every inſtance, be infallibly guided in their judgments concern- 
ing them. This is evidently abſurd. It would be a multiply- 
ing miracles without neceſſity; and would therefore be unwor- 
thy of the divine wiſdom, and not very conſiſtent with the me- 
thods of God's moral government of men, conſidered as reaſon- 


able creatures, free agents. For, will any man, in good earneſt, 
undertake to prove, that ſuppoſing an excellent revelation given 
of doctrines, laws, &c. together with authentic accounts of ex- 
traordinary facts, tending to confirm and eſtabliſh the divine 


authority of thoſe doctrines and laws, this revelation could not 
be of any uſe, nor could thoſe accounts of facts be at all fit to 


be depended on, if there were any variations, omiſſions, tranſ- 
poſitions or miſtakes, in any copies that ſhould be taken of 


them in any age? If, notwithſtanding thoſe variations, «he 


0 copies ſhould {till ſo far agree, that from thence a ſufficient 
notion might be formed of the doctrines and laws contained in 


that origiual revelation, and of the truth of the facts whereby 
it was atteſted and confirmed, this would be ſufficient to an- 


ſwer the end which we might ſuppoſe the divine wiſdom to 
have had in view in giving ſuch a revelation. And this is ac- 
tually the caſe with regard to the holy Scriptures. Whatever 


additions, interpolations, or tranſpoſitions, may be ſuppoſed to 
have crept into any of the copies, yet all the mam laws and 
facts are ſtill preſerved. Of this we have a remarkable proof, 
by comparing the Hebrew and Samaritan codes of the Penta- 


teuch. There are differences between them: but the laws, 
the precepts, the hiſtory, the important facts, whereby the law 


Was atteſted, are the ſame in both. And, in general, it may 
be juſtly affirmed, that notwithſtanding all the differences in 


the copies, about which ſuch a clamour hath been raiſed, yet 
there is a ſufficient agreement among them to ſatisfy us, that 


ſuch and ſuch laws were originally given, ſuch prophecies were 


delivered, and that ſuch facts were done. And the variations 


among the copies in ſmaller matters, the miſtakes that have 


crept into the genealogies, numbers, dates, catalogues of names, 

ages of ſome of the patriarchs, and the like (and it is in theſe 

things that the differences principally lie,) do really confirm 
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their harmony in the main; and therefore are far from deſtroy- 
ing the authority of the Sacred Writings, or the credibility of 
the Scripture-hiſtory. _ 
T be learned Capellus, who had thoroughly conſidered this 
matter, and who, it is well known, allowed himſelf great liber- 
ties in judging concerning the variations in the copies of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, juſtly obſerveth, in his defence of his Cri- 
| tica Sacra, that all theſe variations are of little or no moment 
as to faith or manners: ſo that in that reſpect it is indifferent 
which reading we follow: Sane omnes ille varietates, uti ſæ- 
pius in Critica Sacra repeto, nullius aut penè nullius ſunt quoad 
yidem et mores momenti, ut eo reſpectu perinde fit hanc an illam 
 ſequarts lectionem. And] believe there are few competent and 
impartial judges of theſe things, but will be ready to own, 
with Mr. Le Clerc, the freedom of whoſe judgment in ſuch 
matters muſt be acknowleged, that, through the good provi- 
dence of God, no books, from the earlieſt antiquity, have come 
to us equally correct with the Sacred Books of the Hebrews, 
particularly the Maſoretical copies. Nullos tibros ex ultima 
antiguitate ad nos Dei beneficio perveniſſe eque emendatos ac 
Jaeros Hebraorum codices, et quidem Maſoreticos. See his Diſ- 
Jertatio de Lingus Hebraa, prefixed to his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch. 
What our author himſelf maketh a ew of granting is very 
true, that“ amidſt all the changes and chances to which the 
books, in which they are recorded, have been expoſed, neither 
the original writer, nor later compilers, have been ſuffered 
ce to make any eſſential alterations, ſuch as would have falſified 
the law of God, and the principles of the Jews/b and Chri- 
* ſtian religion, in any of thoſe divine fundamental points t.“ 
And indeed the precepts, the doctrines of religion inculcated 
in the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, are ſo frequently re- 
peated, and the principal facts there related are ſo often re- 
terrgd to, in different parts of thoſe Sacred Volumes, as to be 
abundantly ſufficient to anſwer the deſign for which they were 
originally intended; viz. to inſtruct men in the knowlege, ado- 
ration, and ahedimce of the one true God, and to engage them 
to the practice of righteouſneſs, and to prepare the way for a 
more perfect diſpenſation, which was to be introduced in the 
 fulneis of time, by THAT Diving PeRsoN, whoſe coming, 
charadler, offices, ſufferings, glory, and kingdom, were there 
preſigured and foretold. Accordingly our SAVIOUR ſpeaketh ; 


t Vol. i. p. 975 98. - 
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| bf the writings of Moſes and the Prophets, as of ſignal uſe to 


inſtru and direct men in the knowlege and practice of reli- 
gion, Luke xvi. 29, 30, 31. And though it be not true, which 
our author aſſerteth, that the 7ewiſb Scriptures had no autho- 
rity but what they derived from Chriſtianity (for they had an 
authority founded upon ſufficient credentials before Chriſtianity 


Was eſtabliſhed); yet their being acknowleged as divine, by 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles, giveth them a farther confirmation: 
For when a ſubſequent revelation, which is itſelf founded on 
convincing proofs and evidences, giveth teſtimony to a prior 


revelation, and referreth to it as of divine authority, when both 


together concur to form one ſyſtem of religion, and to exhibit 


the hiſtory of God's various diſpenſations towards his Church, 
the former being ſubſervient and preparatory to the latter, and 


the latter giving farther light, and a fuller completion, to the 


former ; this confirmeth the authority of both, and ſheweth one 
great uniform deſign and plan carried on by the divine wiſdom 
and goodnels from the beginning. 


It is no juſt objection againſt the authority of the Sacred 


Books of the Old Teſtament, though the writer of theſe Let- 


ters ſeems to think it ſo, that though Fews and Chriſtians 


hold the ſame books in great veneration, yet each condemns 


te the other for not underſtanding, or for abuſing them u.“ 
This is to be underſtood, not of the Sacred Hiſtory, which 


yet he would be thought to have particularly in view; for, 
as to this, the Jews and Chriſtians are generally agreed; but 


of ſome paſſages in the prophetical writings, in the interpreta- 


tion of which they differ. And with reſpect to theſe, it may 
be obſerved, that if the cus, at the time of our Saviour's ap- 
pearing, had univerſally interpreted the prophetical writings as 
the Chriſtians do, and applied them to Jeſus Chriſt; and had 
accordingly turned Chriſtians, and embraced Jeſus as the 
Mess1AH promiſed to their fathers ; it would undoubtedly 


have been alleged, that they forged or corrupted the prophe- 


_ cies in favour of the Chriſtian ſyſtem ; whereas now there is 
no room for this pretence. Their vouching and acknowleging 

| thoſe writings, as of divine authority, notwithſtanding the 

difficulty they have been put to in anſwering the arguments 

brought from thence againſt their own favourite notions and 

| proces giveth their teſtimony to the prophetical books great 

force. . e e ee 
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There is another remarkable paſſage in his third Letter 
which it is proper to take ſome notice of, He obſerves *, that 
* the eus and Chriſtians differ among themſelves, and from 
one another, concerning almoſt every point that is neceſſary 
« to be known and agreed upon, in order to eſtabliſh the 


cc 


% authority of books which both have received as authentic 
and ſacred. Who were the authors of theſe Scriptures, 
« when they were publiſhed, how they were compoſed, and 
8 preſerved, or renewed; in fine, how they were loſt during 
ei the captivity, and how they were retrieved after it; are all 


% matters of controverſy to this day.” That the Sacred Books 
were not lot in the captivity, and that conſequently they were 


not rEtrieved after it by immediate inſpiration, hath been clearly 
ſhewn. A fiction which ſeems to have had its riſe from the 


apocryphal ſecond book of EH. aras, the authority of which never 
was acknowleged either in the Jewi/h or Chriſtian church, 


There are indeed differences, both among J7eus and Chriſtians, 
concerning ſeveral points relating to thoſe Sacred Books; but 
| theſe differences are for the molt | part about things that do not 
properly concern the divine authority or credibility of thoſe 
- writings. There is a general agreement among them, that the 
prophetical books were written by perſons divinely inſpired : 


and that the Pentateuch was written by Moſes, the greateſt of 


all the Prophets; and that the hiſtorical writings were either the 
very original authentic records, or faithfully compiled out of 
them; and were received and acknowleged by the whole nation, 
"as contaiuing true and juſt accounts of facts. And whereas he 
urgeth, that it is matter of controverſy, who were the authors 
of thoſe Scriptures, or when they were compoſed or publiſhed; 


it is certain, that, with reſpect to the much greater part of the 


Sacred Books, both Jews and Chr iſtians are generally agreed 


who were the authors of them. | 
This is true concerning all the writings of the Prophets, the 


books of Solomon, molt of the P/alms, the five books of Moſes, 
which have been conſtantly received by the Jewiſh and Chri- 
tian Church, in all ages, as written by Moyes ; though a few 
in theſe latter times have attempted. to conteſt it. The books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, ſeem plainly to ſhew their 
authors. And concerning all theſe, there has been a general 
agreement. The books therefore, concerning the authors of 
which there is properly any ground of conroverly. are the 


x vol. i. p. 100, 101. 
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hiſtorical books of 7o/bur, Judges, Samuel. Kings, and Chroni- 
cles. As to the firſt of theſe, viz, the book of 7o/hra, the 
antient Jews in general, and the greater part of Chriſtian wri- 
ters, with good reuſon look upon it to have been wiitten by 
Joſbua himielf : though there are ſome particular paſſages in it 
that were inſerted afterwards, by way of illuſtration. It is 
| principally concerning the books of Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles, that there is any colourable pretence for ſaying with 
our author, that they were“ abridgments of old records 
Tt mide in later times. Some of them ſeem plainly to have 
been compiled after the retur2 from the Babyloniſb captivity, 
probabiy by Ezra, from antient authentic records, which are 
frequently quoted and referred to in them as books of acknow- 
leged credit and authority; ſo that there is little room to 
doubt of the truth and certainty of the accounts there given. 
For that they were faithfully extracted from thoſe original re- 
cords, to which they refer for a larger account of the things 
there related, there is the higheſt reaſ.n to believe. And it 
was wiſely ordered, that theſe ſhorter accounts ſhould be in- 
ſerted in the ſacred canon, when it was to be brought, as it 
Were, into one volume, for the laing inſtruction and edifica- 
tion of the Church. For as the ſacred hiſtory was intended 
not merely to gratify curioſity, but to promote the purpoſes 
pk religion, piety, and virtue, and to keep up che remembrance 
of the remarkable actings of Divine Providence towards them, 
both in a way of mercy and judgment according to their be- 
haviour, it was proper that it ſhould be brought into as nar- 
row a compals as was conſiſtent with that deſign, This would 
make it more generally known, and eaſily remembred; whereas 
| larger and more particular accounts might have been too volu- 
minoys for a book deſigned for univerſal uſe. —?„„ 
The only thing that yer remuneth to be conſidered with _ 
regard to the Sacred Books of the Oid Te'tameat is what he 
| faith concerning the curſe pronounced upon Canaan by Noah ; 
of which we have an account, Gen. ix. 24, 25, 26,27. This 
he ſeems to have fixe1 upon as one of the propereſt inſtances 
he could find to expoſe the authwity of the Scripture. He 
treateth it as aa invention of the writer to juſtify the 7raelites 
in their invaſion ot the Canaanites and repreſenteth this curſe 
as contradicting all our notions of order and juſtice—** One is 
9 tempted tO think, ſays he, that the patriarch was {till drunk 4 
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and that no man in his ſenſes could hold ſuch language, or 
« paſs ſuch a ſentence. Certain it is, that no writer but a 


Jeu could impute to the Sconomy of Providence the accom - 
1 pliſhment of ſuch a prediction, nor make the Supreme Being 


« the executor of ſuch a curſe;” 


His Lordſhip obſerves, that Ham alone offended : Canaan = 


*« was innocent - Canaan was however alone curſed : And be- 
« came, according to his grand-father's prophecy, a ſervant 
« of ſervants, 1. e. the vileſt and meaneſt of ſlaves=—to Sem, 
ic not to Jaßheth, when the Jraelites conquered Paleſtine; to 


« one of his uncles, not to his brethren. Will it be faid—— 


« it has been ſaid that where we read Canaan, we are to 
& underſtand Ham, whole brethren Sem and Fapheth were? At 


« this rate we ſhall never know what we read: As theſe Cri- 
„ tics never care what they ſay. Will it be ſaid——this has 
1 been ſaid too that Ham was puniſhed in his poſterity, 
„ when Canaan was curſed, and his deſcendants were exter- 
* minated? But who does not ſee, that the curſe and puniſh- 
« ment in this caſe fell on Canaan and his poſterity, excluſive 


* of the reſt of the poſterity of Ham; and were therefore the 


« curſe and puniſhment of the "ay not of the father pro- 


© perly? The deſcendants of Miſraim another of his ſons were 


« the Egyptians : And they were ſo far from being ſervants 
« of ſervants to their couſins the Semites, that theſe were ſer- 
„ vants of ſervants unto them, during more than fourſcore 
years. Why the Ppolterity of Canaan was to be deemed an 
* accurſed race, it is eaſy to account; and I have mentioned 


« jt juſt now ; But it is not ſo eaſy to account why the poſterity 


of the righteous Sem, that great example of filial reve- 
« rence, became ſlaves to another branch of the family of 
% Haim z.. 
Before 1 proceed to a diſtin n of what Lord 5 
Bolingbrote hath offered, it will be proper to lay before the 
reader the ſacred text, as it is in our tranſlation. Gen. ix. 21 


27. Noah 


was uncovered within his tent: And Ham, the 


father of Canaan, ſaw the nakedneſs of his father, and told 
his two brethren without. And Shem end Japheth tac a gar = 
ment, and laid it upon both their ſhoulders, and went back- 
ward, and covered the nakedneſs of their father ; and their 
faces were backward, and they ſaw net their father's naked- 
reſs. And Noah awoke from his wine, and knew what his 


 Tounger ſon had e unte him. Aud he laid, curſed be Ca- 


daan; 
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gaan; a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto, bis brethren. And 
he ſaid, bleſſed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan /ball be his 
ſervant. God ſhall enlarge Japheth, and he ſhall dwell in the 


tents of Shem: and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant, 


It is acknowleged, that there is a conſiderable difficulty in 
this paſſage. And if we were not able to account for it at all 


at this diſtance, it would be much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that ſome circumſtances have been paſſed by in this ſhort narra- 
tive, which if known would help to clear it ; ar that there 


may have been ſome defects in the copies not now to be reme- 


died; than upon the account of one difficult and obſcure paſ- 


ſage, to throw off all regard to writings which have the moſt 

juſt pretenſions, both to the greateſt antiquity and moſt vene] 

rable authority, FFF 
But that the difficulties which his Lordſhip hath urged are 


far from being unanſwerable, will appear from the following 


obſervations. - 

. Firſt, The foundation of the whole charge, and that upon 
which the greateſt ſtreſs is laid is this, That Ham alone of- 
« fended : Canaan was innocent. Canaan however was alone. 


© curſed : and he became, according to his grandfather's pro- 
% phecy, a ſervant of ſervants, i. e. the vileſt and worſt of 
« ſlaves.” Some learned perſons have ſuppoſed, that where 


the curſe is pronounced upon Canaan, ver. 25. the word ab 


| father is to be underſtood, which is expreſly mentioned, ver, 
22. and that inſtead of curſed be Canaan, it ſhould be read, 
curſed be Ham the father of Canaan, And though Lord Bo: 


lingbroke ſpeaks of this with great contempt, there are inſtances 


ef ſuch ellipſes or omiſſions ta be found in ſome other paſ+ 
fages of Scripture. A remarkable one of this kind is in 2 Sam. 
_ xx1. 19. where our tranſlation has it, that Elhanan——flew 
be brother of Goliath the Gittite, the flaff of whoſe ſpear was 
lite a weaver's beam. Which is certainly right, as appears 
from the nature of the thing, and from a parallel paſſage, 
1 Chron. xx. 5. where he is expreſly called the brother of Go- 


liath % Gittite, &c. But the word brother is not in our 


| preſent copies of the original in 2 Sam. xxi. 19. where it runs 
thus, Elhanan——/lew. Goliath the Gittite, &c. inſtead of the 
brother of Goliath the Gittite. In like manner the word fa- 
ber may be ſupplied here, as well as the word brother in 
the place now mentioned; ſo that for curſed be Canaan, it 
may be read, curſed be Ham the father of Canaan. So the 


Arabic reads it, and ſo Vatablut renders it. And it is fol- 


towed by other learned writers, particularly by the Bi- 
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mop of Clogher, in his Vindication of the Hiſtoriet of the Ole 
and New Teſtament, But if that be not admitted, as not 
only the Hebrew, but the Samaritan, the Septuagint, and all 
the antient verſions, except the Arabic, which is of no great 
authority, read as we do a, this will not prove, either that 

| ; Canaan 


9 Tt may be joſtly laid down as a rule, not to be nebely departed 


from. that chere the Hebrew and Samaritan, and beſt aritient ver- 


fions agree in any reading. that reading is not to be altered or given 
up without nec-flity ; and I cannot ſee ary neceflity in the preſent 
Caſe. I here are few readings that have a more general conſent in 
their favour. than that which our tranſlators have io lowed in the 
paſſage before us. Not only the Hebrew and Samaritan. but the 
Se; twagint, in thoſe copies that are of the greateſt authority, parti- 
2 in the Roman and Alexandrian, to which may be added the 

mp utenſian, and many others, and the remains of Origen's Hexa- 
7 „collected by Mont aucon, the Targus, both of Onteſos and Ben 
Uxxiel, the Syricc. the vulgar Latin, agree iv it. There are indeed 
ſome copies of the Septuagint which read Ham inſtead of Canaan: 
and ſo i, was in the firſt Venetian edition; but it appears to me bat 
both in thoſe copies of the S ptuagint, and in the Arabic, this read. 


| Ing is ather an interpolation inſerted for avoiding the qiffculty, 
than to have been a verſion taken from the original. And it may 
more eaſily be accounted for, why Ham's name ſhould be-afterwards 
inſerted in the text than why it ſhould have been dropped or omitted, 
ſuppoſing i it to have been expreſly mentioned in the 0: 1ginal. Nor 
is it likely that that omiſſion ſhould have been repeated three times 


together in the compaſs of three or four lines. 
If the preſent reading be at all altered, that reading which puts 


the leaſt force upon the text is that which inſtead of Canaan tub 


tutes Ham the father of Canaan. But it does not ſeem t me very 
likely that Ham ſhould be ſo often over deſcribed under the cha- 


rater of the father of Canaan in ſo ſhort a prediction. Art leaſt it 


does not ſeem to me probable that Noah himſelf in pronouncing it 
| ſhould three times over characterize Ham as the ather of Canaan, 


Let any man read over the prediction with this: addition fo often re- 


peated, and fee if it has not an odd appearance If it be faid, 


that it was Meſes himſelf, who, in repeating Neab's mal. gidtion 


againſt Ham, added this of his being the father of Canaan, to put 


the /ſ-aclites in mind that Canaan was the offspring. of accurſed 
Ham; even in this view the fo frequent repetition icems to be need- 
leſs. The facred hiſtorian had in the 18th verſe oi this chapter ob- 


ſerved that Ham was the father of Canaan ; and again in the 22d 
verſe, in entering upon this narration, he had characterized Han 
as the fath r of Canaan. The mention of this was certainly very 


proper in the | eginning of the account, on ſuppofition that Canaan 
Was concerted with has facher Ham ih that allaur, and alſo to pre- 
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Canaan was entirely innocent, or that he alone was curſed, 
The Jews are generally of opinion, in which they follow a 
very antient tradition, that Canaan was the firſt that ſaw Mah's 
nakedneſs, and made a jeſt of it to his father Ham, who, in- 
ſtead of reproving him, went himſelf to ſee it, and in a mock- 
ing way told it to his brothers Shem and Japheth. Lord Box 
lingbrokg makes mention of this, and endeavoureth to obviate 
it by obſerving, that © the Hebrew and other doctors, who 


„ would make the ſon an accomplice with his father, affirm 


e not only without, but againſt the expreſs authority of the 


6 text.” This is confidently ſaid, But if the text doth not 
expreſly mention Canaan as an accomplice, neither can it be 


ſaid, that the authority of the text is expreſly againſt that no- 


tion. On the contrary, whoſoever impartially examineth the 
| ſlory as there related, will be naturally led to believe, that 
Canaan was in ſome degree acceſſary to his father's crime. 


Ham is in this ſtory particularly charaCterized as the father of 
Canaan, and Canaan's being ſo often mentioned affordeth a 


plain intimation, that he was ſome way or other concerned, 
and might either be the firſt that ſaw his grandfather's naked» 

neſs, and acquainted his father with it, or might be with his 
father when he ſaw it, and joined with him in making a'mock 
of it, But as Ham was Canaan's father, from whom better 
might have been expected, conſidering his age, and the duti- 
ful regard he owed to his- father Noah, with wham he had 


f ęß / d 
pare the reader for the diſtinct mention of Canaan, in the prediction 
Which was pronounced upon occaſion of Ham's wickedneſs. But 


this being done, it does not ſeem likely that Mo/zs ſhould think it ne- 
ceſſary in recounting that ſhort prediction, to repeat it ſa often over 


that Ham was the father of Canaan. 


* Beſides, it feems to me to be of ſome weight, that if that be ad- 
mitted to be the original reading, Canaan is not directly pointed out 
in the prediction at all. The being the /ervart of ſervants, and 


os both to Sem and Japhetb, is not in that caſe ſaid of Canaan, 
ut of Ham. At the moſt it is only infinuated, by calling Ham the 


father of Canaan, that Cazaan might be involved in the curſe, as 
one of Ham's ſons; but it is not expreſly applied to him, Whereas 
in the common reading it contains a manifeſt prediction of the curſe 
and ſervitude as relating to Canaan. And this was a very good rea- 


ſon for Moſes's taking care to record it. It is not improbable, that 


Noah might have ſaid more on that occaſion than is mentioned, but 
Maſes contented himſelf with recording that part of the prediction or 

prophetic curſe which related to Canaan ; as it was that which more 
immediately anſwered his deſign, and which it moſt nearly concerne 


ed the /{raclires to Know. 
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been ſaved from the deluge, he alone is expreſly mentioned in 
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this ſhort narration ; though the curſe pronounced upon Ca- 
naan leads us to think, that he was ſome way partaker of his 
father's crime. And ſuppoſing this to be fo, and that he was 
Ham's favourite ſon, and like him in his diſpoſitions, the curſe 
pronounced upon him was really intended againſt both. If 
we met with the ſame account in any wiſe and credible hiſto- 


rian, this is the conſtruction we ſhould have been apt to put 


upon it, that both Canaan and his father were concerned in 
the affair. And it is no very unuſual thing in Scripture, and 
in other hiſtories too, to omit ſome circumſtances in a ſhort nar- 


ration, which are plainly implied, and which the reader is left 


to collect. Indeed, if what ſome expoſitors ſuppoſe be admitted, 
it is not only implied in the text that Canaan was an accom: 
plice, but is expreſly ſignified in thoſe words, ver. 24. that Noah 

new what his younger fon had done unto him. Where by 
younger ſon they underſtand his grandſon ; for a grandſon ac- 


cording to the Hebrew idiom may be properly called a fon; 
and they think Ham was not the youngeſt of Neah's ſons, but 
the middlemoſt, according to the order in which he is always 


placed, Shem, Ham, and Japheth : fo Theodoret, and Druſius 
after ſome of the Hebrew writers, with whom agrees Biſhop 


Patrick. But whatever becomes of this conjecture, and though 
ue ſhould ſuppoſe Ham to be here intended by the younger Jon, 
which he might really be, though mentioned between Shem and 


Fapheth, ſince the order 'of their birth and ape is not deſigned 


to be ſignified by it; for Japheth was the eldeſt, Gen. x. 21. 
yet ſtill the ſtrain of the ſtory ſeems to imply, that Canaan had 
a guilty part in it, who alone of all Ham' s ſons is exprelly men- 


tioned upon this occaſion, _ 
But Secondly, Let us ſuppoſe that Canaan was innocent, 


and no way acceſſary to this particular inſtance of Ham's im- 
piety and wickedneſs, the prophetic curſe and prediction maß 
_ notwithſtanding this be fairly accounted for. It muſt be ſaid 
in that caſe, that the curſe was not properly pronounced upon 
Canaan for Ham's crime, but that upon occaſion of Ham's 
wickedneſs Noah foretold the miſeries and calamities that 
ould befall his poſterity, and particularly his deſcendants by 
Canaan. And ſuppoſing Noah to have been then enabled by 
a prophetic ſ pirit to foreſee that from Ham would proceed a 
profligate and impious race, like him in wickedneſs, and whoſe 
crimes would at length bring down the vengeance of heaven 
upon them, and ſubject them to the baſeſt ſervitude and pu- 
niſhment, his mentioning it op this occaſion, and pointing ta, 
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Lord BorinaprOKeE's Lejters, 213 
that branch of his poſterity on whom this curſe ſhould parti- 


cularly fall, had a manifeſt propriety in it. This could nor 
but greatly humble Ham, and had a tendency to cauſe him 


to reflect on his on wickedneſs, and affect him with ſorrow 
and remorſe on the account of it, if any thing could do it. 


For who that has the bowels of the human nature, would not 


be greatly affected at the thought, that his poſterity ſhould be 


infamous and abandoned, and among the moſt wretched of the 


human race? And though Gapgan alone be mentioned in this 


fhort account, it doth not follow that noother of Ham's poſte - 
rity fell under the curſe. Noah might have named others of 
Ham's ſons or deſcendants, though Moſes only takes notice of 


what related to Ganaan, becauſe this was what more eſpecially 


concerned the people of Iſrael to know. 
This leads me to obſerve, 


Thirdly, That as to the inſinuation, that this prophecy or | 
eee was feigned 20 Juſtify 1 the cruelties exerciſed by Jo- 


ua upon the Canaanites b, it is the author's own groundleſs 


ſuſpicion without producing any proof of it. Suppoſing it to 
have been a real prophecy originally delivered by Neah, the 
tradition of which had been preſerved in the family of Shem, 
and which was tranſmitted by Abraham, who might have had | 
it from Shem himſelf, to his deſcendants, it is eaſily accounted 
for that Moſes ſhould take care to commit it to writing. Nor 
will it be denied, that one end he might have in view in re- 
cording it was to encourage and animate the //raelites, as he 
knew the time was at hand for the accompliſhment of that 
prediction, and that the Jraelites were to be the inſtruments 
of it. Such a true prophecy, known to have proceeded origi- 
nally from Maß, was much more likely to anſwer Meſes's end 
| than if it had deen a mere fiction of bis own, which had ne- 


ver been heard of before. And that Maſes did not feign this 


prophecy may be juſtly concluded, becauſe if it had been in- 


vented by himſelf purely to bring an odium upon Canaan and 


bis deſcendants, the ſtory would probably have been contrived 
otherwiſe than it is. It would have been pretended, not that 
| Ham, but that Canaan had been guilty of that impiety and 
irreverence towards Noah the 3 father of mankind, and 
Peer of the world, and Who was had in great veneration, 


d Lord Bolingbroke i in other parts of his works frequently inſiſts | 


upon theſe cruelties, as a demonſtration that the Moſaic conſtitution 


could not be of divine original. See this fal examined, Vic Cl 
| the Deiſtical Writers, vol. ii. p. 12 Tr et Jef 
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Thus would Mzſes hare laid it, if the whole had been his own 
fiction. He would not have contented himſelf with leaving 


the reader to collect from the {tory that Canaan was ſome way 
faulty, but would, have taken care to have made it more directly 
anſwer his purpoſe by expreſly charging the crime upon Ca- 


naan himſelf. But as it was a real prophecy of Neah, Moſes 
gave it as he had received it, without altering the original ſtory, 


or adding new circumſtances. 88 
This leads me to a fourth obſervation upon this remarkable 
paſſage, viz. | 5 FI N 
That if rightly underſtood, inſtead of furniſhing a juſt ob- 


jection againſt the authority of Scripture, it rather confirmeth 
it, and ſhould increaſe our veneration for it. For we have here 


a moſt remarkable prophecy, which extended to events at the 


diſtance of many ages, and hath been wonderfully fulfilled in 
all its parts, It is manifeſt, that what is here foretold con- 
cerning Canaan, Shem, and Zapheth, relateth to them not merely 
conſidered in their own perſons, but to their offspring, in whom 


it was chiefly to receive its accompliſhment : and the bleſſings 
pronounced by /zac upon Jacob and Eſau, and afterwards by 
Jacob upon his twelve ſons, though applied to them by name, 
were principally to be underſtood of their deſcendants. Tak 


ing it in this view the prophecy here pronounced by Noah is of 


a great extent. The bleſſing which ſhould attend Shem is 
foretold, and it is intimated that God would be in a ſpecial} 
manner his God, and would pour forth ſo many bleſſings upon 
his poſterity, as would lay a foundation for praiſes and thankſ- 
givings; ſo that whoſoever obſerved it ſnould have reaſon to 
ſay, Bleſſed be the Lord Cad of Shem. And this was ſignally 

fulfilled ; ſince among his poſterity the knowlege and worſhip 

of the true God was preſerved, when the reſt of the world was 
deeply immerſed in idolatry; and from his feed the great 
| Meſliah ſprung. It was alſo foretold, that God ſhould enlarge 
Japheth. And accordingly his poſterity wonderfully increaſed, 


and ſpread through a great part of the world. Hochart and 


others have obſerved, that not only all Europe, but the Leſſer 
Aſia, Iberia, Albania, part of Armenia, Media, and the vaſt re- 
gions in the northern parts of Aſia, and probably America, 
were peopled by his deicendants. It is alſo foretold that he 
| ſhould dwell in the tents of Shem, which was accompliſhed 
both by his poſterity's poſſeſſing part of the countries in which 
the Shemites inhabited, and eſpecially by their being admitted 


to a participation of the ſame ſpiritual privileges, and received 


+ into the true Church, So that this may be regarded as an 


Iuſtrious 
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Hluſtrious prophecy of the converſion of the Gentiles, many 
ages before it happened. As to that part of Noah's prophecy 
which relateth to Canaan, this hath alſo received a remarkable 
completion. Noah was enabled to foretel the curſe and puniſn- 
ment which a long time after befel the Canaanites for their 


execrable wickedneſs and impurity, For that the true and 


proper ground of the puniſhment which was inflicted upon 
them was their own wickedneſs, is evident from many expreſs 


declarations of Scripture ; particularly Levit. xvii. 24, 25. 
27, 28. Deut. ix. 5. This wickedneſs of theirs God perfectly 
foreſaw, and determined on the account of it to inflift exem- 

plary puniſhment upon them; though he would not ſuffer the 


threatened puniſhment and curſe to take place, till their ini- 
quities were full, i e. till they were arrived at the height. And 


when this was the caſe, it tended to' render the puniſhment 
more remarkable, that it had been foretold ſo long before. And 
it was wiſely ordered, that this prophecy ſhould be recorded 
dy Moſes, that when it came to be viſibly accompliſhed in Ca- 
naan's poſterity, the hand of Providence in it might be more 
diſtinctly obſerved. It is far therefore from being true, that 
Noah pronounced this in a Paſſion or drunken fit, as his Lord- 
| ſhip ſeems willing to repreſent it. It was not properly an im- 


precation, but a prophecy, and might be fitly rendered, curſed 


ſhall Canaan be. It was a prediction of what ſhould” befal 
Ham's deſcendants by Canaan, who reſembled Ham, cheir an- 


ceſtor, in wickedneſs and impurity. 


Lord Bolingbroke hath ſeveral little cavils, which are deſigned 


to invalidate the credit of this prophecy. One is, that Canaan 
was a ſervant of ſervants not to his brethren, as is foretold, 
ver. 25 but to his uncles, viz. Shem and 74h th. But this ob- 


jection ſcems to betray an utter ignorance of the Heb: ew idiom, 


according to which the word brethren is of a large extent, and 


taketh in not only brothers ſtrictly ſo called but even diſtant 
relations, of which many inſtances might be given. And it muſt 


be farther conſidered, that the prophecy was not properly de- 
ſigned to ſignify that Canaan, in perſon, ſhould be ſervant of 

ſervants to his uncles Shem and Jafheth, but that his poſterity 
ſhould be ſervants to theirs, who might, by reaſon of the origi- 


pal relation between them, be called their brethren. 


It is farther urged, that Canaan became a ſervant of ſervants. 
unto Shem indeed, but not to Jaßheth, though this is foretold 
ver. 27, But this cavil is no better founded than the former. 


For the Canaanites became ſervants to the poſterity of Fapheth 


as well as of Sßem. The moſt powerful and famous of Canaan's 


deſcends 


316 ; Rr rLxCT1ONS es ihe Late 


deſcendants, the Tyrians and Carthaginians, after having made 
2 great figure in the world, were deſtroyed, or reduced to the 
moſt miſerable ſervitude; the former by the Greeks under Alex · 
ander the Great, the latter by the Remans, both of whom de · 
ſcended from Tapheth. 

Another objection, which he inſinuates, is, that Shem's poſ- 
terity were ſervants of ſervants for above fqurſeore years to the 


Egyptians, who were the deſcendants of Mizraim, another of 


Ham's ſons. But there js ga pretence for urging this as a breach 


of the prediction, ſinge no expreſs mention is made there of any 
of Ham's ſons, hut Canaan, concerning whom it is foretold, 


that he ſhoyld be a ſervant of ſervants unto Shem and Japheth, 
which was remarkably fulfilled. Or, if we ſuppoſe, as many 


great divines have done, that the curſe was deſigned ta extend to 


| Others of Ham's poſterity, as well as the Canaanites, though not 
particularly mentioned in this ſhort account, becauſe Moſes's de- 


| is 58 led him only to take expreſs notice of that part af the curſe 


vhich related to the Canaanites, who were more than ordinarily 
corrupt, and upon whom the curſe took place in the fulleſt man- 
ver; even, on this view of it the prophecy may be fully juſtified. 


Ham's deſcendants have had a brand upon them, and been ge. 
? erally among the moſt abject ang wretched of the rat : 


It is true, that the Traelites, ho were a branch of She's po 


Fe were for a time held in the bittereſt bondage br 2 2 
Egyßtians, who proceeded from Ham. This was permitted 
24 very 9 ends, and ended in a glorious deliverance of 
the former from the tyranny and oppreſſion of the latter. To. 
Which it may be added, that notwithſtanding the Egyptians 
were for a long time a flouriſhing peopl people, and had great power 
fades ted to 
the poſterity of Shem and Japheth, and ſo have * gr for 
⁊ great number of ages, They have been ſubjected ſucceſſively 
to the Perſians, Grectans, Romans, Saracens, Mamalukes, Turks, 


and dominion, yet they alſa became remarkably 


o as to verify that remarkable prophecy of Ezekiel, that Egypt 


ſhould be the baſeſt of kingdoms, neither ſhould it exalt Sl 85 


any more among the nations, Ezek. xxix. 15. 


Thus it appears, that this boaſted objeCtion, upon which ſo ; 


mighty a ſtreſs has been laid, as if it were alone ſufficient. to 


overthrow the authority of Holy Writ, turneth out rather ta 


che confirmation of it. 
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SECTION II. 


His Lordſhip's Attempt againſt the Goſpel Hiſtory, and 
Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Religion conſidered. 


: 1 AVING examined what the late Lord Bolingbroke hath 


urged againſt the authority and credibility of the Scrip- 


tures of the Old Teſtament, let us next conſider the attempt he 
makes againſt the authority of the New. He had indeed, whilſt 
he expreſſed a great contempt of the Fewz/h Scriptures, affected 
to ſpeak with a favourable regard to Chriſtianity. But he after- 
wards throws off the diſguiſe, and makes it plainly appear, that 
he hath as little veneration and eſteem for the one as for the 
other. It is no great ſign of his reſpect for Chriſtianity, that 
at the ſame time that he does all he can to deſtroy the credit of 
the Jewiſh hiſtory, and to ſhew that it is nor at all to be de- 
| pended upon, he declares—* that the foundation of the Chri- 
_ «« ſtian ſyſtem is laid partly in thoſe hiſtories, and in the pro- 
„ phecies joined to them, or inſerted in them *.”— But, not 
content with this general inſinuation, he afterwards proceed- 


eth, in his fifth Letter, to a more direct attack upon the Chri- 


ſtian revelation d. He inſiſteth upon it, that the facts, upon 
which the authority of the Chriſtian religion is founded, have 
not been proved as all hiſtorical facts, to which credit ſhould 
de given, ought to be proved. He declares to the noble Lord 
to whom he writes, that“ this is a matter of great moment; 
« and that therefore he makes no excuſe for the zeal which 
s obliges him to dwell a little on it <,”—And after having en- 
-e there remains at this time no 
* ſtandard at all of Chriſtianity,” —either in the text of Scrip- 
ture, or in tradition, he argues, that“ by conſequence 
seither this religion was not originally of divine inſtitution, 
or elſe God has not provided effeQually for preſerving the 


« genuine purity of it, and the gates of hell have actually 


« prevailed, 


—_— * i. p. ꝙt, 92. Þ Ibid. from 5p. 174 to 188. © Ibid: 
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218 Rrrrrerioss on the Late 
& prevailed, in contradiction to his promiſe, againſt the Church,” 


He muſt be worſe than Atheiſt that affirms the laſt ; and 
therefore the beſt effect of this reaſoning that can be ho ped 


for is, that men ſhould fall into Theiſm, and ſubſcribe to 


the firſt. And accordingly he roundly declares, that 
« Chriſtianity may lean on the civil and eccleſiaſtical power, 
* and be ſupported by the forcible influence of education: 
1c but the proper force of religion, that foree which ſubdues 


. & the mind, and awes the conſcience by conviction, will be 


« wanting d.“ He adds, —* Since I have ſaid ſo much on the 


* ſubject in my zeal for CHriſtianity, I will add this further. 
The reſurrection of letters was a fatal period: the Chri- 


ſtian ſyſtem has been atracked, and wounded too, very ſes 


the clergy who act for ſpiritual, not temporal ends, and are 


deſirous that men ſhould believe and practiſe the doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, he ſaith, that“ they will feel and own the 


« weight of the ee he offers; and will agree, that 
however the people have been, or may be, amuſed, yet Chri- 
« ſtianity has been in decay ever ſince the reſurrection of let- 
ters t. This is an odd proof of his pretended zeal for 
| Chriſtianity, to inſinuate, that all good and honeſt divines will 
agree with him, that Chriſtianity has been loſing ground ever 
ſince the revival of learning and knowlege ; as if it could not bear 
the li ght, and only ſubſiſted by darkneſs and ignorance, It 
will — farther to ſhew his deſign in this, if we compare it 
with what he ſaith in his ſixth Letter ?; where he mentions 
the reſurrection of letters, after the art of printing had been 
Invented, as one of the principal cauſes that contributed to the 
_ diminution of the papal authority and uſurpations. And he 
obſerves, that—** as ſoon as the means of acquiring and ſpread- 
4 ing information grew common, it is no wonder that a ſyſtem 
„ was unravelled, which could not have been woven with 


* ſucceſs in any age, but thoſe of groſs ignorance, and credu- 
e Jous ſuperſtition.”—We may ſee by this what a compliment 


he deſigns to Chriſtianity, when he repreſents it as having re- 


ceived a fatal blow at the ieſurrection of letters, and as having 


been in decay ever ſince, He plainly puts it on a level with the : 


pal authority and uſurpation, and ſuppoſes the ſame of Chri- 


: Mianity that he does of popery, that it was a ſyſtem which could 
E only have been woven in the ages of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 


«Vgl.i. p. 180, 181,182, Ibid. p. 182. . Ibid. p. 183. 
which 


| C Ibid, p. 206, 207. 


verely ſince that time e.“ — And again, ſpeaking of thoſe of 
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which owed its reception and prevalency to times of darkneſs, 
and has been decaying ever ſince the means of acquiring and 


ſpreading informarion grew common. : 
This may ſuffice to ſhew the reſpect that the writer of theſe 


| Letters bears to Chriſtianity. Before I enter on a diſtinct exa- 


mination of what he hath offered, I would obſerve, that he en- 


deavoureth to prepare his way by declaiming, for ſeveral pages 


together, againſt the prieſts, divines, and eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, 
on the account of that ſpirit of lying that hath prevailed among 


them in all ages b. But he himſelf well obſerves and proves, 


in oppoſition to an hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm, that though there 


have been abundance of lies and falſe hiſtory put upon the 
world, this ought not to diminiſh the credit of the true. And 
therefore the frauds and falſhoods of many that have profeſſed 
a zeal for Chriſtianity, ought to be no prejudice againſt the au- 
thority of the New Teſtament, or the credibility of the facts on 
which it is ſupported, provided it can be ſhewn, that theſe facts 


come to us with a ſufficient degree of evidence to make it rea- 


ſonable for us to receive them as true. 

If, as he aſſerts, “ numberleſs fables have been invented 
e to ſupport Judaiſm and Chriſtianity ; and for this purpoſe 
« falſe hiſtory as well as falſe miracles have been employed; 


it is certain, that no perſons have taken greater pains, or been 


more ſucceſsful in their attempts to detect and expoſe ſuch 
| frauds and falſe hiſtory, than Chriſtian divines and critics; 
many of whom have exerciſed themſelves this way with great 
judgment and impartiality, as being ſenſible that Chriſtianity 
needeth no ſuch ſupports ; and that ſuch frauds diſhonour the 
_ cauſe they are intended to ſerve. If we examine the New Teſ- 
tament we ſhall find no encouragement there given to ſuch 
methods. A remarkable ſimplicity, and impartial regard to 
: truth, every- where appear. And to lie for the glory of God, 
or to do evil that good may come of it, is there moſt expreſly 


condemned. It was when men began to fall from the true ori- 
ginal ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and, not content with the ſimplicity 


of religion as Chriſt and his Apoſtles left it, attempted to bring 
in innovations, additions, alterations in the Chriſtian doctrine 
and worſhip ; it was then that fraud and impoſture, or a fool- 
iſh credulity, began to prevail, and grew more and more, the 
farther they removed from the firſt and pureſt ages. And it is 
capable of a clear proof, that it was principally in favour of 
thoſe corrupt additions, and abuſes of Chriſtianity, that falſe 


d Vol. i. p. 123, & ſep. 
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hiſtory and falſe miracles have been artfully contrived, and zea- 
| louſly propagated. And why ſhould it be turned to the diſad- 
vantage of the goſpel-hiſtory or miracles, that hiſtory has been 
_ corrupted and falſified in favour of doctrines or practices, e. g. 
the invocation of ſaints, purgatory, the worſhip of images, re- 
lics, &c. which Chriſtianity has not countenanced of atitho- 
rized ? To which it may be added, that it is plainly foretold 
in the New Teſtament, that there ſhould be a great ArosTasy 
from the purity of religion, and that the corruption ſhoiild be 
introduced, and carried on, by ſigns and lying wonders. And 
if this hath actually been the caſe, inſtead of furniſhing a pro- 
per objection againſt true original Chriſtianity, it affordeth a 
manifeſt proof of the perfect foreknowlege of its divine au- 
thority. V 
He ſeems to lay a great ſtreſs upon it, that—* the church 
© has had this advantage over her adverſaries—that the works 
4 of thoſe who have written againſt her have been deſtroyed ; 
4 and whatever ſhe advanceth to juſtify herſelf, and to defame 
her adverſaries, is preſerved in her annals and the writings 
of her doctors 2.—And he takes particular notice of Gregory 
_ « the Great's proclaiming war to all heathen learning, in order 
* to promote Chriſtian verity b.“ But it is certain, that the 
humour of deſtroying the heathen writings never generally ob- 
tained in the Chriſtian church. On the contrary, it was prin- 


_ cipally owing to Chriſtians that ſo many of thoſe writings have | 


been tranſmitted to us. The Mahometans, and ſome of the 
barbarous nations, deſtroyed libraries, and monuments of learn- 
| Ing, where-ever they came. But it is a matter of fact not to be 
_ conteſted, that great numbers of heathen writings and monu- 
ments have been preſerved ; by Chriſtians they have been pre- 
ſerved; and from thence the learned have been able to give an 
_ ample account of their religion, rites, laws, and hiſtory. And 
this is ſo far from being a diſadvantage to Chriſtianity, that 
great uſe hath been made of the heathen learning to ſerve and 
promote the Chriſtian cauſe, The emperor JULIAN was fo ſen- 
ſible of this, that he formed a deſign of modelling the ſchools, 
fo that the Chriſtians ſhould not be acquainted with the heathen 
writers. As to the books that have been written againſt Chri- 
ſtiagity e, it is poſſible that the ill-judged zeal of ſome Chriftians 
e e eee e may 
Vol. i. p. 127, 128, D Ibid. p. 131. 
The heathen writers againſt Chriſtianity ſeem not to have been 
much eſteemed among the Pagans themſelves; and this may be one 


reaſon why they were not very carefully preſerved. "There is a re- 
1 = 5 markable 
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many have occaſioned the loſs of ſome of them: but J am apt to 
think it was owing, in moſt inſtances, to the ſame cauſes and 
accidents, to which we mult attribute the loſs of ſo many an- 
tient monuments, and admired writings, not only of the hea- 
thens, but of eminent fathers, and antient writers of the Chriſ- 
tian church. Many celebrated apologies for Chriſtianity, and 
books in defence of religion, have been loſt ; when, on the con- 
trary; the works even of Lucretius, a ſyſtem of Epicuriſm, the 
life of Abollonius Tyaneus, and others of the like ſort, have 
come down to our times. =} . 

Theſe inſinuations do not properly come up to the main 
point. But in his fifth Letter, under pretence of giving advice 
to divines, and ſhewing, that it is incumbent upon them to ap- 
ply themſelves to the ſtudy of hiſtory, he ſets himſelf more di- 
rectly to attack the authority of the Chriſtian religion, and to 
ſubvert; as far as in him lieth, the fonndations on which the 
proof of its divine original depends. And the courſe of his 
reaſoning is plainly this: that Chriſtianity is wholly founded 
upon facts; and that thoſe facts do not come to us with a ſuf- | 
ficient degree of evidence to be relied on: they have not been 
proved as matters of fact ought to be proved. He declares, 
that“ it has been long matter of aſtoniſhment to him, that 
« Chriſtian divines, thoſe of them that can be called ſo with- 
* out a ſneer, could take ſo much ſilly pains to eſtabliſh _ 
myſtery on metaphyſics, revelation on philoſophy, and mat- 
ters of fact on abſtract reaſoning. A religion founded on the 
authority of a divine miſſion, confirmed by prophecies and 
miracles, appeals to facts: and the facts mult be proved, as 
all other facts that paſs for authentic, are proved. If they 
are thus proved, the religion will prevail without the aſſiſt- 
ance of fo much profound reaſoning : if they are not thus 
66 proved, the authority of it will fink in the world, even with 

« this aſliſtance ©,” — He therefore blames the divines for 
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mark able paſſage of Chryſoſſo m, to this purpoſe, who in a diſcourſe 
addreſſed to the heathens obſerves, 'That the philoſophers, and fa- 
mous rhetoricians, who were againſt Chriſtianity, had only rendered 
themſelves ridiculous : that they had not been able to perſuade any 
one among ſo many people, either wiſe or ſimple, man or woman, 
that the books written by them were had in ſuch contempt, that they 
diſappeared almoſt as ſoon as they were publifhed ; and that if any 
of them were preſerved, it was among Chriſtians that one might 
find them, C/ rom. 14. p. 539. Edit. Bened, 
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uſing improper proofs in their diſputes with Theiſts, He aſks 
“ What do they mean to din improper proots in ears that 
are open to proper proofs ?'”” —— Thus it is that he charac- 
terizes the Deiſts; and afterwards deſcribes them as perſons 
of minds candid, but not implicit ; willing to be informed, 
but curious to examine ©.” But how different is the account 
he RE even of the moſt learned Chriſtians ! He affirms, that 
** they have not been hitherto impartial enough, or ſaga- 
* cious enough, to take an accurate examination of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian ſyſtem, or have not been honeſt enough to 
communicate it f. This is a very ſevere and confident 
cenſure. There have been many perſons, not only among di- 
vines, but among the laity, of diſtihguiſned eminence for pro- 
bity and virtue, as well as for learning and judgment, and who, 
to ſpeak modeſtly, were in theſe reſpects no way inferior to the 
late Lord Bolingbroke, that have profeſſed to examine, with all 
the attention they were capable of, and with an earneſt defire 
of knowing the truth, the evidences of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
 Tyſtem : but becauſe, as the reſult of their inquiries, they were 
confirmed in the belief of the divine original of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian revelation, therefore, in his judgment, not one of them 
was honeſt or ſagacious enough to make an accurate examina- 
tion: and I apprehend they have no other way of obtaining 
the character of ſagacity or impartiality from writers of this 
caſt, but by renouncing Chriſtianity. If they do this, they ſhall 
be allowed to be ſagacious and impartial inquirers; but other- 
wiſe, they muſt be content to have their judgment or honeſty 
called in queſtion. But if we may judge, by the writings of 
the Deiſts that have hitherto appeared, not excepting thoſe of 
his Lordſhip, they have not given very favourable indications, 
either of an uncommon lagacity, or of a candid and impartial ; 
a inquiry. 
He tells the noble Lord to whom he writes, — ——© You will 
find reaſon perhaps to think as I do, that it is high time the 
clergy in all Chriſtian communions ſhould join their forces, 
and eſtabliſh thoſe hiſtorical facts, which are the foundations 
of the whole ſyſtem, on clear and unqueſtionable hiſtorical 
authority, ſuch as they require in all caſes of moment from 
* others, and reject candidly what cannot be thus eſtabliſhed 5.” 
__ _ Chriſtian divines have frequently done what his Lordſhip 
| blames them for not doing. The facts on which the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem is founded, relate principally to what is recorded in the 
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writings of the New Teſtament concerning the holy /ife, and ex- 
cellent charafer, of our bleſſed Saviour, his admirable dif- 


_ courſes, the many illuſtrious miracles he performed during the 


courſe of his perſonal miniſtry in proof of his divine miſſion, his 
reſurrection from the dead, and conſequent eæaltation, the ex- 
traordinary effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon his diſciples, and 
the miraculous atteſtations that were given to his Apoſtles, and 
the firſt publiſhers of the Chriſtian revelation. The queſtion 


is, what reaſon have we to think that thoſe facts were really 


done? His Lordſhip requires, that theſe facts ſhould be 
proved, as all other facts that paſs for authentic are proved; 


and that divines ſhould eſtablith the credit of thoſe facts on 


clear and unqueſtionable hiſtorical authority, ſuch as they re- 
quire in all caſes of moment from others. The. Chriſtian di- 
vines are willing to join iſſue on this point. The beſt, the pro- 
pereſt way of proving the truth of antient facts is undoubtedly 


by authentic accounts publiſhed in the age in which the facts 


were done, and tranſmitted with ſufficient marks of credibility 


to our own times. And ſeveral things are to be conſidered, in 
order to our judging whether, and how far, thoſe accounts may 
be depended on.— If the facts there related were of a public 
nature, done for the moſt part in en view, and for which an 
appeal is made to numbers of witneſſes :—if the accounts of 
thoſe facts were given by ' perſons that were perfectly well ac- 


quainted with the facts, and who, having had full cpportu- 


nity to know them, were themſelves abſolutely perſuaded of the 
truth and reality of thoſe facts: —if they appear from their 
Whole character to have been perſons of great probity, and un- 
_ deſigning ſimplicity, and who could have no worldly intereſt to 
ſerve by feigning or diſguiſing thoſe facts; and if their preju- 
dices had not any tendency to bias them in favour of thoſe facts, 
but the contrary :—if the writings themſelves have all the cha- 
racters of genuine ſimplicity, and an impartial regard to truth, 
that can be reaſonably deſired : —— and if they can be clearly 
_ traced from the age in which they were written, and the facts 


were {aid to be done, through the ſucceeding ages, to our own 


times :——and finally, if it is undeniably evident, that there 
Were ſurpriſing effects produced in the very age in which the 
facts were ſaid to be done, and which cannot otherwiſe be ac- 


counted for, than by allowing the truth of thoſe facts, and the 
effects of which continue to this day : — where theſe ſeveral 


circumſtances concur, they lay a juſt foundation for receiving 
the accounts given of facts as true — According to the juſteſt 

kules of criticiſm, ſuch accounts of facts may be depended on : 
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and many facts are generally received and believed, that fall 
oreatly ſhort of this evidence. VEE 
| Now it is capable of being proved, it has been often 
proved with great clearneſs and ſtrength, that all theſe circum- 
{ſtances concur in relation to the important facts on which the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem is founded. The facts themſelves were, for 
the moſt part, done in open view, and of which there were 
many witneſſes, Chriſt's whole perſonal miniſtry was a very 
public thing. The ſcene of it was not laid in a dark obſcure 
corner, nor was it carried on merely in a private way. His ad- 
mirable diſcourſes were, for the moſt part, delivered, and his 
miracles wrought, in places of the moſt public concourſe, be- 
fore great multitudes of people, and even before his enemies 
themſelves, and thoſe who were moſt ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
him. Many of his wonderful works are repreſented as having 
been done at Fervu/alem, at the time of their ſolemn feſtivals, 
| When there was a vaſt concourſe of people from all parts. The 
fame may be ſaid of the remarkable circumſtances which at- 
tended his crucifixion, the earthquake, the ſplitting of the 
rock, the extraordinary preternatural darkneſs that covered the 
whole land for the ſpace of three hours, &c. which things 
happened at the time of the 7euiſb paſſover; and could not 
have been impoſed upon the people of that age, if they had not 
been known to be inconteſtably true. And the relating ſueß 
things was, in effect, appealing to thouſands of witneſſes. And 
though Jeſus did not appear publickly after his reſurrection to all 
the people; yet, beſides that he ſnewed himſelf alive after his 
paſſion by many infallible proofs, to his Apoſtles and others, 
who beſt knew him, and were therefore moſt capable of judg- 
ing that it was he himſelf, and not another; and was ſeen even 
by five hundred at once, who all concurred in their teſtimony; 
beſides this, the extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt upon 
his diſciples on the day of Penteco/t, which was the moſt il- 
Iuſtrious confirmation of his reſurrection and aſcenſion, is re- 
| preſented to have been of the moſt public nature, in the pre- 
ſence of vaſt multitudes then gathered together at Jeriulem from 
all parts of the world. To which it may be added, that many 
of the miracles that were wrought in the name, and by the 
power, of a riſen Jeſus, and which were fo many additional 
proofs of his reſurrection, were alſo done in open view, before 
great numbers of people. The accounts of thele facts were 
Written and publiſhed in the very age in which the facts were 
done, and the Jaws and doctrines delivered w hich are there re- 
corded, and by perfons who appear to have been perfectly ac- 
Auainted 
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quainted with the things they relate, and fully perſuaded of the 
truth of them. And many of the facts were of ſuch a nature, 
and ſo circumſtanced, that they could not be deceived in them, 
allowing them to have had their ſenſes, which I think it is but 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe. N 

The writers of theſe accounts appear to have been perſons 


of plain ſenſe, and of great probity and ſimplicity, and to have 


had a ſincere regard to truth. They write without art, wita- 
out paſſion, or any of that heat which enthuſiaſm is wont to 
inſpire. "They take no pains to prepoſſeſs or captivate the rea- 
der; but content themſelves with a plain ſimple narration of 


facts, without ornament, amplification, or diſguiſe. They relate 


with a calm ſimplicity, and in a manner that hath not the 


leaſt ſign of an over-heated imagination, Chriſt's wonderful 


actions, and excellent diſcourſes, without interpoſing any re- 


flections of their own. With the ſame coolneſs they relate the 


bitter cenſures, the ſcoffs and reproaches, that were caſt upon 
him by his adverſaries, and the grievous and ignominious ſut- 


ferings he endured, without expreſſing their indignation againſt | 
the authors of them. And it is obſervable, that they do not 
repreſent him, as one might be apt to expect they would have 


done, as triumphing over thoſe ſufferings with an exulting 
bravery, but rather as manifeſting great tenderneſs of heart and 


| ſenſibility under them, though mixed with remarkable con- 


ſtancy and reſignation. 


It is a farther proof of that impartial regard to truth, which 


is obſervable in the writers of thoſe accounts, that, though ſome 
of them were Apoſtles themſelves, and. others their ſpecial 
friends and intimates, yet they relate, without diſguiſe, things 
which ſeem to bear hard upon their characters. They relate 
not only the lowneſs and meanneſs of their condition and cir- 

cumftances, but their ignorance, their dulneſs of apprehenſion, 


the weakneſs of their faith, the power of their prejudices, their 
vain ambition, and contentions among themſelves who ſhould _ 
be the greateſt, the reproofs they received from their Lord, 


their cowardly forſaking him in his laſt ſufferings, and particu- 

larly the ſhameful fall of Peter, one of the chief of them, and 
his denial of his Lord and maſter, with the aggravating cir- 
cumſtances that attended it. They have not attempted to con- 


| ceal any of theſe things, which they might eaſily have done, or 


to excuſe or diſguiſe them; than which nothing could better 
ſhew their impartiality, and love of truth. 


It farther ſtrengthens the credit of their relations, when it is 
conſidered, that they had uo temptation to diſguiſe or falſify the. 
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great facts recorded in the Goſpels, in order to ſerve any 
worldly intereſt, or to humour and confirm any darling pre- 
judices. On the contrary, it appeareth, that they were them- 
ſelves brought, by the irreſiſtible evidence of the facts they re- 
late, to embrace a religion, which was not only contrary to 
their worldly intereſts, and expoſed them to all manner of re- 
proaches, perſecutions, and ſufferings, but which was alſo con- 
trary to their former moſt favourite notions, and rooted pre- 
judices. For what could be more contrary to the notions and 
prejudices, which then univerſally poſſeſſed the minds of the 
Fews, both of the learned and of the vulgar, than the doctrine 
of a crucified Meftiah, who was to erect a kingdom, not of this 
world, but of a ſpiritual nature, in the benefits and privileges 
of which the Gentiles were to be joint ſharers with the Jews ? 
And, finally, they gave the higheſt proof of their being them- 
ſelvcs perſuaded of the truth of thoſe facts, by their perſiſting 
in their teſtimony with an unſhaken conſtancy, 3 in oppolition to 
all the powers and terrors of this world, To this it may be 
added, that the writings themſelves have all the characters of 
genuine purity, ſimplicity, and unc orrupted integrity, that any 
writings can have; nor is there any thing in them that gives the 
leaſt gronnd of ſuſpicion of their having been written in any 
later age, or that ſavours of the ſpirit of this world, of ambi- 
tion, avarice, or ſenſuality. And theſe writings have been 
tranſmitted to us with an unqueſtionable evidence, preater than 
can be produced for any other writings in the world. We can 
clearly trace them through all the intermediate ages up to that 
immediately ſucceeding the Apolties, and have the moſt con- 
vincing proof of their having been {till extant, and ſtill re- 
ceived, and acknowleged among Chriſtians, There are great 
numbers of books, now in our hands, that were written and 
publiſhed in the ſeveral ages between that time and this, in 
which there are continual references to the Goſpels, and other 
ſacred books, of the New Teſtament. And by the numerous 
quotations from them, and large portions tranſcribed out of 
them in every age, it is inconteſtably manifeſt, that the ac- 
counts of the ſacs, diſcourſes, doctrines, &c. which now ap- 
pear in them, are the ſame that were to be found in them in the 
firſt ages. Innumerable copies of them were ſoon (| pread abroad 
in different nations : they have been tranſlated into various 
languages: many commentaries have been written upon them 
by different authors, who have inſerted the ſacred text in their 
. tings: : they have been conſtantly applied to on many OC- 


<Aiens, by Perſons of different ſects, parties, inclinations, and 
ä intereſts, 1 
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intereſts. Theſe are things which no man can be ſo hardy as 
to deny. And by this kind of evidence, the greateſt and the 
molt convincing which the nature of the thing can poſſibly ad- 
mit of, we are aſſured, that the evangelical records, which are 
now in our hands, have been tranſmitted ſafe to us, and are the 
ſame that were originally publiſhed in the apoſtolical age; and 
that a general corruption of them, or aſubſtitution of other ac- 
counts inſtead of them, if any had attempted it, would have 
been an impoſſible thing. „ . 
Taking all theſe conſiderations together, it appeareth, that 
never were there any accounts of facts that better deſerved to 
be depended on. And what mightily confirmeth the credit of 
thoſe writings, and of the facts there related, is, that it cannot 
be conteſted, that great numbers, both of 7ews and heathens, 
upon the credit of thoſe facts, forſaking the religion of their 
anceſtors, were brought to receive the religion of Jeſus in the 
firſt age, when they had the beſt opportunity of inquiring into 
the truth and certainty of thoſe facts: and this in oppoſition to 
their moſt in veterate prejudices, and when, by embracing it, 
they expoſed themſelves to all manner of evils and ſufferings. 
The ſpreading of the Chriſtian religion, as the caſe was circum- 
ſtanced, furniſheth a very ſtrong proof of the truth of the facts on 
Which it was founded, and cannot otherwiſe be accounted for. 
Our author aſſerts, —— that “ if the facts can be proved, 
* the Chriſtian religion will prevail, without the aſſiſtance of 
profound reaſoning : but, if the facts cannot be proved, the au- 
e thority of it will ſink in the world, even with this aſſiſtance b.“ 
——[ think it may be fairly argued from this, that if the extia- 
ordinary facts had not been true, on the evidence of which alone 
Chriſtianity is founded, it muſt have ſunk at the very beginning, 
and could never have been eſtabliſhed in the world at all ; con- 
ſidering the nature of this religion, and the difficulties and op- 
poſitions it had to encounter with. It was manifeſtly contrary 
to the prevailing prejudices both of Fews and Gentiles : it 
tended entirely to ſubvert the whole ſyſtem of the pagan ſuper- 
ſtition and idolatry, which was wrought into their civil conſti- 
tution, and upon which the proſperity of the Roman empire, 
and the eſtabliſhment of their ſtate, were thought to depend. 
It allo tended to ſet aſide the peculiar polity of the cus, upon 

which they ſo highly valued themſelves, and to ſubvert all the 
pleaſing hopes and expectations of the temporal kingdom of the 
Meſſiah, with which they were ſo infinitely delighted. It 
obliged men to receive one that had been ignominiouſly con- 
b Vol. i. p. 175. RF : 
Wn os demned 


4 
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demned and crucified, as their Redeemer and their Lord, the 
Son of God, and Saviour of the world. It propofed no tem- 
poral advantages to its votaries, to bribe men to embrace it; 
gave no indulgence to their corrupt luſts, nor had any thing in 
it to ſooth and gratify their vicious appetites and inclinations. 
At the ſame time it had all the powers of the world engaged 

againſt it: yet it ſoon triumphed over all oppoſition, though 
propagated by the ſeemingly meaneſt inſtruments; and made an 
aſtoniſhing progreſs through a great part of the Roman em pire, 
then the moſt knowing and civilized part of the earth. This is 
a ſtrong additional confirmation of the truth of thoſe accounts 
which are contained in the Goſfel records; ſince there could 
not be, as the caſe was circumſtanced, any poſſible inducement 
to eus or Gentiles to embrace Chriſtianity, but a thorough. 
conviction of its divine original, and of the truth of thoſe ex- 
traordinary facts by which it was atteſted. 

And if the firſt propagators of this religion had offered no 
other proof but their own words in ſupport of it, and in confir- 
mation of the divine authority of a crucified Jeſus, it cannot, 
with any conſiſtency, be ſuppoſed, that a ſcheme of religion, ſo 

deſtitue of all worldly advantages, and ſo oppoſite to mens 
_ prejudices, as well as vices, and which ſubjected thoſe that 
made profeſſion of it to ſuch bitter reproaches and e 

could poſſibly have prevailed in the world. „ 
If, at the time when Chriſtianity made its firſt appearance in 
the world, it had been embraced by the Roman emperor, as it 
afterwards was by Conſtantine the Great, if it had been coun- 
tenanced by the higher powers, there might have been ſome 
pretence for aſcribing the progreſs it made to the encouragement 
it met with from the great and powerful. The author of theſe | 

Letters, ſpeaking of the miracles ſaid to be wrought at the 

tomb of the Abbe Paris, obſerves, ——* That, if the firſt 

% miniſter had been a Janſeniſt, all France had kept his feſti- 
val, and thoſe filly impoſtures would have been tranſmitted, 

in all the folemn pomp of hiſtory, from the knaves of his 

„ ape to the fools of the next i.“ But this very inſtance, in 

which the Deiſts have triumphed ſo much, may be turned 

againſt them, ſince it affordeth a plain proof, how difficult it is 
to maintain the credit of miraculous facts, when they are diſ- 

_ countenanced by the civil power. The miracles ſuppoſed to be 
wrought at the tomb of the Abbe Paris were quaſhed, and a 

trop put to the courſe of the miraculous A and the 
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i Vol. i. p. 423, 126. | 3 
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falſnood of ſome of them plainly detected, notwithſtanding there 
was a numerous, a powerful, and artful body of men engaged in 
reputation and intereſt to ſupport the credit of them. It may 
therefore be juſtly concluded, that if the extraordinary facts, on 
which Chriſtianity Was founded, bad been falſe, the credit 'of 
them muſt ſoon have ſunk, and that religion with 1 it, when all 
the reigning powers of the world, 7ewi/h and Heathen, Joined 
their forces and influence to ſupprels 3 it * 

In what hath been ſaid above, to thew the credit that is due 
to the accounts given of the facts by Which Chriſtianity 1 is efta- 
bliſhed, it is ſuppoſed, that theſe accounts were written by 
Chriſt's own diſciples, or their moſt intimate companions, and 
in the firſt age, the age in which the facts were done, i. e. by 
perſons perfectly well acquainted with thoſe facts. But this is 
what our author ſeems unwilling to allow. In his fifth Letter, 
after having obſerved, that“ falſe hiſtory has been employed 
to propagate Chriſtianity formerly, and that the ſame abuſe 
of hiſtory is ſtill continued” —he inſtances in Mr. Abbadie's 
ſaying, that“ the Goſpel of St. Matthew is cited by Clemens, 


© biſhop of Rome, a diſciple of the Apoſtles; that Barnabas 


40 cites it in his Epiſtle; that Ignatius and Polycarp receive it; 
, and that the fame: fathers give teſtimony for St. Mark.” — 
He adds, that—* the biſhop of London, in his third Paſtoral. 
PrO- 
8 I preſume the fat advanced by the miniſter ad 
„the biſhop, 1 is a miſtake, If the fathers of the firſt century 


3 do mention ſome . that are agreeable to what we 


read in our Evangeliſts, will it follow, that theſe fathers had 


* the ſame Goſpels before them? To fay fo, is a manifeſt 


abuſe of hiſtory, and quite inexcuſable in writers that knew, 


14% or might have known, that theſe fathers made uſe of other 


Goſpels, wherein ſuch paſſages might be contained, or they 

might be preſerved in unwritten tradition. Beſides which, I 
would almoſt venture to affirm, that the fathers of the firſt : 
century do not expreſly name the Goſpels we have of Mat- 
* thew, Mark, Luke, and Fohn l. — His deſign is plainly to 
ſignify, that there is no proof that the Goſ pels, the books of 


the Evangeliſts which we now have in our hands, were written 
in the firſt age of Chriſtianity. 


* The difficulties Chriſtianity had to encounter r with, are ele- 


gantly repreſented by Mr. We „, in his admirable treatiſe on the 
Reſurrection. 


{ Val. 5, p. 177 178. 
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As this is a matter of importance, LI ſhall offer ſome obſer- 


vations upon it. 
And, firſt, It is to be obſerved, that though but few of the 


writings of the fathers of the firſt century are come down to 
us, and thoſe generally very ſhort ; yet it cannot be denied, 
that in all theſe writings the facts recorded-i in the Goſpels, el. 


pecĩally relating to our "Lord's paſſion and reſurrection, and the 
ſcheme of religion there taught, are all along ſuppoſed, and re- 


ferred to, as of undoubted truth and certainty, and of divine 


original: ſo that thoſe writings of the apoſtolical fathers bear 
teſtimony marerially to the Goſpels, and to the facts there re- 
lated, and come in aid of thoſe accounts. It is alſo manifeſt, 


that there are ſeveral particular paſſages quoted in theſe writ- 
ings, which ſeem plainly to refer to pallages that are now found 
in the Evangeliſts; and theſe paſſages are mentioned in a man- 


ner which ſhews, that they regarded them as of divine autho- 


rity. Nor is it a valid objection againſt this, that they do not 
cite the Goſpels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, by name: 
for it is not their cuſtom, in mentioning paſſages of ſcripture, to 
name the particular books out of which theſe paſſages are ex- 


tracted: they content themſelves with producing the paſſages, 
or giving the ſenſe of them. Thus they generally do with regard 
to teſtimonies produced from the ſacred books of the Old Teſta- 
ment: and yet no one will deny, that they had thoſe books in 
their hands, and acknowleged their divine authority, 
5 Barnabas, in his Epiſtle, has ſome plain references to paſ- 
ſages that are to be found in St. Matthew's Goſpel. And with 
regard to one of them, he introduced it with ſaying, It is writ- 


ten; which was a form of quotation uſual among the Jews in 


citiog their Sacred Books; and ſeems plainly to ſhew, that he 
referred to ritten accounts ok the actions and diſcourſes of our 


Saviour. 
Clement, in his Epiſtle, mentions ſeveral remarkable paſſag es 


in our Lord's diſcourſes, recorded by the Evangeliſts, Mat- 
The, Mark, and Luke ; he calls them, the words of the Lord 
| Jeſus, which he ſpake; and repreſents them as of the higheſt 


authority, and deſerving the greateſt regard, _ 


Ignatius hath ſeveral paſſages, which either are plain refs 
rences, or manifeſt alluſions, to paſſages that are to be found 
in St. Matthew's Goſpel, and to ſeveral other books of the 
New Teſtament. He tells thoſe to whom he writes, that they 
** ought to hearken to the Prophets, but eſpecially to the 


i * Gof pel, in which the paſſion has been manifeſted to us, * 
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te the reſurrection perfected n. Where, as by the Prophets 
are undoubtedly to be underſtood the prophetical writings, ſq 
by the Goſpel ſeems plainly to be underitood the writings of the 
Evangeliſts, collected into one Book called the Goſpel. And in 
other paſſages he ſpeaks to the ſame purpole , and in a manner 
which ſhews, that this book of the Goſpel was of the moſt ſa- 
cred authority among Chriſtians. © 

Polycarp, in his Epiſtle, though very ſhort, hath many paſ- 
ſages that plainly refer or allude to texts of the New Teſtament. 


And, quoting ſome paſſages which are expreſly found in the 


Evangeliſts, he introduces them thus, The Lord hath ſaid. He 
expreſſes his confidence, that the Philipþians, to whom he 
writes, were well exerciſed in the Holy Scriptures. And it is 


manifeſt from hat he there adds, that by the Holy Scriptures 
he particularly intends the ſacred writings of the New Teſta- 


ment : which ſhews, that they were had in the greateſt vene- 
ration by the Chriſtians of that age. 5 
He that would ſee a more diſtinct account of theſe things, 


may conſult the learned Dr. Lardner's accurate collection of 
the paſſages from the apoſtolical fathers, in his Credibility of the 


Coſpel-hiſtory, part ii. vol. i. : ; i 
It appeareth from this brief account, that the apoſtolical 


fathers have taken as much notice of the evangelical writings, 
as could be reaſonably expected, or as they had occaſion to do. 


And therefore I ſee not why Mr. Abbadie ſhould be charged 


With an abuſe of hiſtory, for repreſenting the fathers of the firſt 
century, as having cited the books of the Evangeliſts ; ſince 
though they do not expreſly quote them by name, yet they quote 


_ paſſages as of ſacred authority, which are to be found in theſe 
books: and therefore it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that they 


refer to thoſe books, which, as I ſhall preſently ſhew, were 


then extant, and the authority of which was then acknow- 


e e 


hut it is urged, that if the fathers of the firſt century do 

mention ſome paſſages that are agreeable to what we read in our 
Evangeliſis, it does not follow, that they had the ſame Goſpels 
before them; becauſe — © thoſe fathers made uſe of other 
_ © Goſpels, wherein ſuch paſſages might be contained, or they 
“might be preſerved in unwritten tradition.” - But this way 
of ſtating the caſe does not afford the leaſt preſumption, that 
the books of our Evangeliſts were not then extant. It is only 
ſuppoſed, that there might be other accounts in that age, in 


Ep. ad Smyra.S. 7 p. ad Philadelph. S. 5, & 9. 
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which the ſame things might be contained; and that the actions 


aud diſcourſes of our Lord were well known among the Chriſ- 


tians of the firſt age, both by written accounts, and by tradi- 
tion received from the preaching of the Apoſtles. And this 
certainly confirmeth, inſtead of invalidating, rhe accounts given 
in the Goſpels ; and ſuppoſeth the facts there recorded to have 


been of well-known credit and authority. But he ought not 
to mention it as a thing that is and muſt be acknowleged by all 


the learned, that thoſe fathers of the firſt century made uſe of 
other Goſpels beſides thoſe of the Evangeliſts. It cannot be 
proved, that they ever refer to any other Goſpels. The only 
paſſage in all the apoſtolical fathers, which ſeems to look that 
way, is one in Ignatius, which ſome ſuppoſe was taken out of 


the Goſpel of the Hebrews, which itſelf was really St. Mat- 
thew's Goſpel, with ſome interpolations and additions; and 
yet that paſſage may be fairly interpreted, as referring to the 
words of our Saviour, recorded by St. Luke, Ch. xxiv. 399. 


It may be gathered indeed from the introduction of St. Luke's 
Gol pel, that many, in the firſt age, had undertaken to write an 
account, of the hiſtory of our Saviour's life, miracles, diſcour- 
ſes, c. but it does not appear, that thoſe writings were gene- 
rally received among Chriſtians as authentic : probably becauſe 


they were not done with ſufficient exactneſs, and had a mix- 
ture of things falſe or uncertain. And therefore it is not likely, 


that the paſſages, referred to by the fathers of the firſt century, 


were taken from thoſe writings : it is far more probable, that 

they were taken from the books of the Evangeliſts, where we 

ſtill find them, and which were then extant, and their autho- 
mty acknowieged among Chriſtians. 


That the Goſpels which we have now in our + bands were un- 
doubtedly extant in the apoſtolical age, and regarded as au- 
thentic, admitteth of a clear proof, if it be conſidered, that in 


the age immediately ſucceeding we find them univerſally re- 


ceived and acknowleged in the Chriſtian church. There are 
ſeveral books come down to our times, which were written by : 


authors who unqueſtionably lived in the ſecond century, in 


which theſe Goſpels are frequently, and by name, referred to as 
of divine authority; and many expreſs quotations drawn from 
them, by which it is manifeſt, that they were then received 
with great veneration in the Chriſtian churches. And it ap- 


peareth, trom the firſt Apology of Juſtin Oey: publiſhed 


o See Lardner's rea, e. part li. vol i. p- 184, 1855 


196. 
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about an hundred years after the death of our Saviour, that it 
was then the ordinary practice to read, the memoirs of the 
Apoſtles, and the writings of the Prophets, in the religious aſ- 
ſemblies of Chriſtians. And that, by the memoirs of the 
Apoſtles, he means the books of the Evangelilts, is evident from 
ſeveral paſſages in his writings; and particularly from a paſſage 
in this very Apology, where, having mentioned the memarrs 
compoſed by the Apoſtles, he adds, which are called Goſpels : and 
there are frequent citations from all of them in his writings 3 
which plainly ſhew, that he looked upon thoſe books as au- 
thentic hiſtories of Jeſus Chriſt. The ſame may be obſerved 
concerning other writers in that century. And ſince it is mani- 
feſt, that the four Goſpels were generally received, and had in 
the higheſt eſteem and veneration, among Chriſtians in the ſe- 
cond century, even in the former part of it (for that Apology 
was written about the year 139 or 140) this plainly ſneweth, 
that the Goſpels muſt have been written and publiſhed in the 
apoſtolical age itſelf. And it was, becauſe they were known to 
have been written by the Apoſtles, or their companions and in- 
timates; and that the accounts there given were authentic, and 
abſolutely to be depended upon, that theſe writings were ſo 
early and generally received. Eujebius, ſpeaking of Quadratus, 
and other eminent perſons, who—* held the firſt rank in the 
* ſucceſſion of the Apoſtles,” —informs us, — © that they, 
travelling abroad, performed the work of Evangeliſts, being 
ambitious to preach Chriſt, and deliver the Scripture of the 
divine Goſpels ?P.”—The perſons he ſpeaketh of flouriſhed 
in the reign of Trajan, in the beginning of the ſecond century, 
and had undoubtedly lived a good part of their time in the 
firſt; and their carrying the books of the Goſpels with them 
Where they preached, and delivering them to their converts, 
ſheweth, that thoſe Goſpels were then well known to be genu- 
Ine, and had in great eſteem. And indeed if they had not been 
written in the apoſtolical age, and then known to be genuine, 
it cannot be conceived, that ſo ſoon after, even in the next age, 
they could have been ſo generally diſperſed, and ſtatedly read in 
the Chriſtian aſſemblies, and regarded as of equal authority 
with the writings of the ancient prophets, which had been for 
ſome ages read in the ſynagogues on the Sabbath-days. And 
though a great clamour hath been raifed concerning ſome ſpu- 
rious Goſpels, which appeared in the primitive times, there is 
nothing capable of a clearer proof, than that the four Goſpels, 


6c 
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v Euſeb. Eccleſ, Hiſt. lib, iti, cap. 37. 


aud 
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1 and thoſe only, were generally received as of divine authority 
1 in the Chriſtian church, in the ages neareſt the Apoſtles ; and 
have continued fo ever ſince, and have been all along regarded 
with the profoundeſt veneration. „ 
To this ought to be added, that the heathen writers, who 
| lived neareſt thoſe times, never pretended to deny, that the 
books of the Evangeliſts received among Chriſtians were writ- 
ten by Chriſt's own diſciples. Cel/us lived in the ſecond century, 
He ſpeaks of Jeſus the author of the Chriſtian religion, as hav- 
ing lived Tg 7d Gnyuy fray, a very few years before. He 
mentions many things recorded in our Evangeliſts, relating to 
the birth, life, miracles, ſufferings, and reſurrection, of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and tells the Chriſtians — “ "Theſe things we have 
e produced out of your own writings.” He all along ſup- 
poſeth them to have been written by Chriſt's own diſciples, 
that lived and converſed with him, though he does all he can 
to ridicule and expoſe them q. To this it may be added, that 
the Emperor Julian, who flouriſhed about the middle of the 
fourth century, and who was both of great acuteneſs, and very 
well difp6ſed to take all advantages againſt Chriſtianity, and 
had, no doubt, an opportunity of reading whatſoever books 
had been written againſt the Chriſtians before his time, never 
pretends to conteſt the Goſpels being written by Chriſt's own 
diſciples, and thoſe whoſe names they bear, Matthew, Mark, 
Luxe, and John; whom he expreſly mentions as the writers of 
thoſe books r; though, no doubt, he would have been very 
well pleaſed, if he could have met with any proof or preſump- 
tion that could make it probable, that the books of the Evange- 
liſts, fo generally received among Chriſtians, were written, not 
by Chriſt's own immediate diſciples, or their companions, or 
in the apoſtolical age, but were compiled afterwards, and falſly 
aſcribed to the Apoſtles. To which it may be added, that none 
of the Jews, in any of their writings againſt Chriſtianity, tho! 
they often mention the books of the Evangeliſts, have ever pre- 
tended, that thoſe books were not written by thoſe to whom 
they are attributed ; but by others, in after-times, under their 
names: nor do they ever mention any charge or ſuſpicion of 
this kind, as having been brought againſt thoſe books by their 
| r 5 © DEAE po corn 
1 ' Thus we find, by the acknowlegement of friends and ene- 
Wo mies, who lived ncareſt to thoſe times, that the accounts con- 
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tained in the books of the Evangeliſts were written in the apo- 
ſtolical age; the age in which thoſe facts are ſaid to have been 


done, which are there recorded. There are plain references 


to them, and paſſages produced out of them, in the few writ- 


ings that remain of the firſt century. And in the age imme. 
diately ſucceeding, we have full proof, that they were univer- 


ſally received in the Chriſtian church as of divine authority, 
and read as ſuch in the Chriſtian aſſemblies, and were aſcribed 
to Chriſt's own immediate attendants, or their intimate com- 


panions, Matrhew, Mark, Luke, and John, by name. This 


hath been univerſally admitted ever ſince in all ages: and theſe 
books have been tranſmitted down to our times with ſuch an 


uninterrupted and continued evidence, as cannot be produced 


for any other books whatſoever. He would be accounted a 
very unreaſonable man, that ſhould deny, or even queſtion it, 
whether the books of Livy, Salut, Tacitus, were written by 
thoſe whoſe names they bear. But the Deiſts, and his lord- 
ſhip, among the reſt, moſt unreaſonably reject that hiſtorical 
teſtimony and evidence in behalf of the Scriptures, which they 


would account to be ſufficient with regard to any other books 


in the world, : Ta . 
It gives a mighty force to all this, that, upon a careful exa- 


mining and conſidering the books themſelves, they bear the 
plain marks and characters of the {ir{t, the apoſtolical age; and 
not one mark of a later date. Though three of the Evange- 
liſts make particular mention of our Saviour's predictions con- 
cerning the deſtruction of Feru/a/cm, and the temple, yet there 
is not any intimation given in any one book of the New Teſta- 
ment, of that deſtruction as having been actually accompliſhed, 
which yet was in forty years after our Lord's crucifixion. And 
it could fcarce have been avoided, but that ſome or other of 


them muſt have taken notice of it, conſidering the many occa- 


Hons there were for mentioning it, if thele books had been 
generally written after that event. It appeareth, from the be- 
ginning of St. Luke's goſpel, compared with the introduction 
to the Acts of the Apoſtles, that he wrote his Goſpel before he 
wrote the Acts. And yet this latter was evidently written in 
the apoſtolical age, and ſome time before the death of St. Paul. 
For it is plain, from the accounts given in that book, that the 
writer of it was a companion of St. Paul in his labours and 
travels, and particularly was with him in his voyage to Rome; 
with an account of which, and of his preaching there two 
years in his own hired houſe, the book ends. It taketh no 
notice of his after-labours aud travels, and of his martyrdom 
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at Rome; which it would undoubtedly have done, as well 3s 
of the martyrdom of St. James, if it had been written after 


thoſe events happened. And it is a great = of the high ve- 


veration the firſt Chriſtians had for thoſe writings, and how 
careful they were not to inſert any accounts into them which 


were not originally there, that none of them ever pretended to 
make ſupplemental additions to that book, either with regard 


to St. Paul himſelf, or any other of the Apoſtles. And as we 


may juſtly conclude, that St. Luke's Goſpel was publiſhed in 

the apoſtolical age itſelf, whilſt many of the Apoſtles were yet 
living; ſo it hath been generally agreed, that St. Matthew's 
Goſpel was publiſhed before that of St. Luke ; and that the 
_ Goſpel of St. 7%n was written laſt of all, And yet this laſt, 


as is manifeſt from the book itſelf, was written by one of 


Chriſt's own diſciples, the diſciple whom Jeſus keyed. And it ap- 
peareth to have been principally deſigned to record ſeveral things, 
which were not diſtinctly taken notice of by the other evangelical 
writers. Accordingly we find, that though the facts are there 
plainly ſuppoſed, which are related by the other Evangeliſts; 


yet thoſe miracles and diſcourſes of our Lord are chiefly inſiſt- 
ed upon, which either were omitted by them, or but light 


mentioned. Indeed whoſoever impartially conſidereth the writ. 
ings of the New Teſtament, will eaſily obſerve in them many 
peculiar characters, which plainly point to the time in which 
they were written. And there is all the reaſon in the world to 
think, that if theſe books had been written in any ſucceeding 
"age, they would have been in ſeveral reſpects different from 
what they now are. The Chriſtian religion here appeareth in 


its primitive ſimplicity, without any of the mixtures of fol- 


lowing ages. The idea that is given of the Chriſtian church, 
in the writings of the New Teſtament, is ſuch as is proper to 
the firſt age; and from which there were ſome variations, 
even in that which immediately followed. I he diſcourſes of 
our bleſſed Lord, as recorded by the Evangeliſts, are of ſuch 
4 nature, ſo full of divine wiſdom, and admirable ſentiments, 
as would manifeſtly appear, if there were room in this place to 
enter on a particular conſideration of them: they are delivered - 
with ſo much gravity and authority, and yet, for the molt part, 
in ſuch a particular way, that they carry the evident proofs of 
their own genuineneſs. The character given of our Saviour, 
in the books of the Evangeliſts, ſeems plainly to have been 
drawn from the life. And it may be jultly affirmed, that it 
Woaas not in the power of ſuch writers, deſtitute, as they appear 
to be, of all art and ornament, to have teigned ſuch a — 
a cha - 
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a character, in which is wonderfully united a divine dignity be- 
coming the Son of God, and an amiable humility and condeſcen- 
ſion becoming the Saviour of men; and admirable wiſdom in con- 
junction with the greateſt candor and ſimplicity of heart; an 
ardent zeal for the glory of God, and the moſt extenſive cha- 
rity and benevolence towards mankind ; an impartial freedom 
BS and ſeverity in reproving faults and great tenderneſs in bear- 
= ing with mens weakneſſes and infirmities; an unparalleled 
. purity and ſanctity of manners, without any thing ſour or un- 
3 ſociable, or a'ſupercilious contempt of others; the moſt ex- 
emplary patience-and fortitude under the greateſt ſufferings, 
joined with a remarkable tenderneſs and ſenſibility of ſpirit. 
To this may be added the beauty of his maxims, the ſolidity 
of his reflections, the juſt and ſublime notions of religion which 
he every-where inculcateth, far ſuperior to any thing that was 
taught by the moſt celebrated doctors of the Zewz/> nation. The 
morals he is repreſented as having taught are the moſt pure and 
refined, and yet without running into any ſuperſtitious extremes, 
ſuch as were the affected ſtrictneſſes of the Phariſees and Eſſenes, 
or the falſe refinements of ſome Chriſtians in the following ages. 
The motives there propoſed are the moſt powerful and effica- 
cious that can be preſented to the human mind, drawn from all 
the charms of the divine love and goodneſs ; from the engaging. 
offers of grace and mercy made to the truly penitent, which 
yet are ſo ordered as not to give the leaſt encouragement to the 
bbſtinately wicked and diſobedient; from the promiſes of divine 
aids to aſſiſt our ſincere endeavours in the performance of our 
duty; from the important ſolemnities of the future judgment, 
and the eternal retributions of the world to come; the inexpreſ- 
ſible glory and felicity prepared for good men, and the dreadful 
pyniſhments that ſhall be inflicted upon the wicked. In a word, 
ſo perfect is the idea of religion contained in thoſe writings, 
that all attempts to add to it in ſucceeding ages, or raiſe it 
to an higher degree of perfection, have really fallen ſhort of its 
original exellence, and tended to tarniſh its primitive beauty 
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Taking all theſe conſiderations together, they form a very 
ſtrong and convincing proof of the truth and authenticity f 
the Goſpel- records; and that, whether we conſider the method 
of conveyance, whereby they have been tranſmitted to us, and 

which we can trace up with a continued evidence to the firſt 

age, or the internal characters of original truth and purity, 
and genuine integrity, which appear in the writiogs them» 
ſelves. . Ml 

Vor. II. or To 
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To take off the force of the evidence brought for the facts 
on which Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed, it hath been urged, that 
- theſe facts are only atteſted by Chriftians. The author of 
_ theſe Letters obſerves, that the church has this advantage over 
her adverſaries, that the books that were written againſt her 
have been deſtroyed, whilſt whatever tends to juſtify her has 
been preferved in her annals—And that— © he muſt be very 
* implicit indeed, who receives for true the hiſtory of any na- 
« tion or religion, and much more that of any fect or party, 
« without having the means of confronting it with ſome other 
« hiſtory?.” He here ſeems to ſuppoſe it as a thing certain, 
that there had been hiſtorical evidence againſt Chriſtianity ; but 
_ that the church had fuppreſſed it%, But this is a precarious 
ſuppoſition, without any thing to ſupport it. The account of 
the facts on which Chriſtianity is founded, was publiſned, as 
hath been ſhewn, by perſons who pretended to be perfectly 
well acquainted with thoſe facts, and in the age in which 
they were done, and who ſpeak of them as things pub- 
licly known, and of undoubted certainty. The proper way 
therefore for the enemies of Chriſtianity to have taken, would 
have been, to have publiſhed, if they were able, contrary au- 
thentic accounts, in that very age, for diſproving thoſe facts; 
which it would have been eafy to have done, if they had been 
falſe : for, in that caſe, thouſands muſt have known them to be 
fo; ſince many of the facts are repreſented as having been done 
in public view, and in the preſence of great multitudes. But 
that no ſuch contrary hiſtorical evidence was then produced or 
_ publiſhed, we may confidently affirm ; not only becauſe there 
is no account of any ſuch evidence, but becauſe, if the facts 
on which Chriſtianity is eftabliſhed, had been authentically diſ- 
proved, even in the age in which they were ſaid to have been 
done; and if there had been good hiſtorical evidence produced 
on the other ſide, by which it appeared, that thoſe facts were 


ai US +; X , | Api ionlaon 6- 8 5 
Lord Bolingbroke ſeems to have laid a great ſtreſs upon this 
thought, for he elſewhere obſerves, that ** it time had brought to 
us all the proof for Chriſtianity and againſt it, we ſhould have 
„been puzzled by contradictory proofs.” See his Works, vol. iv. 
p. 2/0, where he preſumes upon it as a thing certain, though he 
does not attempt to produce the leaſt evidence for it, that there was 
formerly proof . Chriſtianity, which, if it had come down to 


us, would have deſtroyed the evidence brought for it, or, at leaſt, 


| have very much weakened the force of that evidence, and kept the 
mind in ſuſpence. 1 e 


talſe; 
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falſe; the Chriſtian religion, conſidering the other diſadvantages 
that attended it, and that it was principally ſupported by thoſe 
facts, muſt have ſunk at once. How is it conceivable, that in 
that caſe it would have flouriſhed more and more; and that 
vaſt number, and many of them perſons of conſiderable ſenſe 
and learning, would have continued to embrace it, in the face of 
the greateſt difficulties and diſcouragements? How comes it, 
that none of the Apologies for Chriſtianity that were publiſhed 
very early, and preſented to the Roman Emperors, ſome of 
which are {till extant, take any notice of ſuch contrary hiſtori- 
cal evidence, or endeavour to confute it, but {till ſpeak of thoſe 
facts as inconteſtably true and certain? The firſt heathen au- 
thor that appears to have written a formal book againſt the 
_ Chriſtian religion, is Cel/us. And what he advanced to this 
urpoſe we learn from his own words, preſerved by Origen, in 
15 excellent anſwer to him. He endeavoureth, as far as he 
can, to turn the Goſpel-· accounts to ridicule ; but he never re- 
ferreth to any authentic hiſtory, or book of credit and autho- 
tity, which had been publiſhed, to ſhew that the facts, recorded 
by the Evangeliſts, and believed * the Chriſtians, were falſe. 
He pretendeth indeed, that *« he could tell many other 
< things, relating to Jeſus, truer than thoſe things that were 
« written of him by his own diſciples; but that he willingly 
© paſſed them by* :”——And we may be ſure, that if he had 
been able to produce any contrary hiſtorical evidence, which he 
thought was of weight ſufficient to invalidate the evangelical 
records, a man of his virulence and acuteneſs would not have 
failed to produce it; and his not having done ſo, plainly ſhew- 
eth, that he knew of none ſuch; though, if there had been 
any ſuch, he muſt have known it. Nor do I find, that Julian, 
when he wrote againſt Chriſtianity, pretended to produce any 
contrary hiſtorical evidence for diſproving the facts recorded in 
the Goſpels: if he had, ſomething of it would have appeared 
in Cyril's anſwer, in which there are many fragments of his 
book preſerved. I think therefore the pretence of there having 
been contrary evidence to diſprove the facts recorded in the 
Goſpel, which evidence was afterwards ſuppreſſed by the Chri- 
ſtians, is abſolutely vain and groundleſs. And to refuſe our 
aſſent'on the Goſpel-hiſtory, for want of having an opportunity 
to confront it with contrary hiſtorical evidence, when we have 
no reaſon to think there ever was ſuch evidence, would be the 
moſt unreaſonable conduct in the world. 


* Ore cours f l ©. p. 67. Bait. Spencer. 2 
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But ſtill it is urged, that the accounts of thoſe facts, in order 
to their obtaining full credit from any impartial perſon, ought 


to be confirmed by the teſtimony of thoſe who were not them- 
ſelves Chriſtians; ſince Chriſtians may be excepted againſt as 


prejudiced perſons; and that, if there be no ſuch teſtimony, it 
adminiſters juſt ground of ſuſpicion. As a great ſtreſs has been 


frequently laid upon this, I ſhall conſider it diſtinctly, 


To expect, that profeſſed enemies, who reviled and perſe- 
cuted the Chriſtians, ſhould acknowlege the truth of the main 


facts on which Chriſtianity is founded, is an abſurdity and 


contradiction. And if any teſtimonies to this purpoſe were 


now to be found in their writings, it would undoubtedly be 
alleged by thoſe gentlemen, who now complained of the want of 


ſuch teſtimonies, that thoſe paſſages were foiſted in by Chriſti- 
ans, and ought to be rejected as ſuppoſititious. But yet we 


have the teſtimony of adverſaries concerning many facts relat- 


ing to Chriſtianity, as far as can be expected from adverſaries. 


It cannot be expected, that Jews or Heathens, continuing 
ſuch, ſhould acknowlege Chrif.'s divine miſſion ; that he was 
the Son of God, the Saviour of the world: but none of them 


erer pretended to deny, that there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus 


Chriſt, who was the author of the Chriſtian religion, and ap- 
peared in Judea in the reign of Tiberius. Tacitus's teſtimony, 


as well as that of Celſus, is very expreſs to this purpoſes, And 
ſome of the Heathens went fo far as to ſpeak very honourably 
ol him. So did the emperor Alexander Severus, who would 


| have built a temple to him, if ſome of the Pagans about him 
had not made ſtrong remonſtrances againſt it, as Lampridius 


informs us in his life t. And even Porphyry himſelf, whoſe 


words Euſebius hath preferved, ſpeaks of him as a pious man, 
whoſe ſoul was taken into heaven u. It would be unreaſonable. 


to expect, that the enemies of Chriſtianity ſhould acknowlege 


the accounts given of Chriſt by the Evangeliſts to be true and 
authentic, and abſolutely to be depended upon; for then they 


muſt have turned Chriſtians. But yet they never denied, what 
ſome of our modern unbelievers ſeem unwilling to acknowlege, 


that Chriſt's own diſciples, who had lived and converſed with _ 


him, had written accounts of his life, and actions, and dif- 


_ courſes, which were received by Chriftians as true and au- 


thentic. The teſtimony of Celſus, as was obſerved before, is 


s Tacit, Annal. lib, VW. Cap. xxix. xliti. Hiſt, Augaf. 
tom. i. Edit. ar. Euſeb. Demonſtrat. Evangel. lib. iii 


p. 134. 


very | 
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very full to the: purpoſe. It camot be expected, that Jews | 
and Heathens ſhould acknowlege Chriſt's miracles to have been 
really wrought by a divine power, But they do not deny, that 
he did or ſeemed to do wonderful works. And the way 
they take to account for them amounteth to an acknowlege- 
ment of the facts. Some aſcribed them to magical arts, as 

Celſus, who ſaith, that on the account of the ſtrange things he 
performed, Jeſus claimed to be regarded as a God ”. Others, 
as Hierocles, oppoſed to them. the, wonders pretended to have 
been wrought by Apollonius Tyaneus, The Fews aſcribed the 
works he performed to the virtue of the ineffable Name, which 
he ſtole out of the temple. And the emperor Julian exprelly ac- 
knowlegeth ſome of his miraculous works, particularly his , 
healing the lame and the blind, and caſting out devils, at the 
ſame time that he affects to ſpeak of them in a very ſlight and 
diminiſhing manner x. As to Chriſt's having ſuffered under 
Pontius Pilate, the Heathens and Fews were ſo far from deny» 
ing it, that they endeavoured to turn it to the reproach of 
Chriſtians, that they believed in, and worſhipped, one that had 
been crucified, It cannot be expected indeed, that they ſhould 

own, that he really roſe again from the dead on the third 
day, as he himſelf had foretold; but they acknowlege, that 

his diſciples declared that he did ſo; and profeſſed to have 
| ſeen him, and converſed with him, after his reſurrection. This 
appeareth from the teſtimony of Cel/us, at the ſame time that he 
_ endeavours to ridicule the account given by the Evangeliſts of 
Chriſt's Reſurrection 7. The Fews, by pretending that the 
diſciples ſtole away the body of Jeſus, whilſt the ſoldiers that 


were appointed to guard it ſlept, plainly acknowleged, that the _ 


body did not remain ih the ſepulchre where it had been laid 


after his crucifixion ; and that therefore he might have riſen 


from the dead, for any thing they could prove to the contrary. 
The early and remarkable diffuſion of Chriſtianity, notwith- 
{tanding all the difficulties it had to encounter with, and the 
perſecutions to which the profeſſors of it were expoſed, is a 
very important fact, and which, as the caſe was circumſtanced, 
_ tends very much to confirm the truth of the Goſpel-accounts. 
And this is very fully atteſted by heathen writers, though it 
cannot be expected, that they would aſcribe the propagation of 


„orig. contra Celf, lib. i. p. 7. 22. 30. Fee his words © 
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Chriſtianity to its proper cauſes, the force of truth, and 4 divine | 
power accompanying it. MY af 
Tacitus, in a paſſage where * Abrede himſelf ina manner * 
that ſhews he was ſtrongly prejudiced againſt Chriſtianity, in: 
forms us, that there was a great multitude of Chriſtians at 
Rome in Nero's time, which was in little more than thirty years 
after the death of our Saviour; and gives an account of the 
terrible ee and ſufferings to which they were expoſed 2. 
Julian, king of the Evangeliſt John, whom he repreſents 
as one 48 riſt's own diſciples, faith, that in his time a great 
multitude, in moſt of the cities of Greece and Italy, were ſeized 
with that diſeaſe; for ſo he calls Chriſtianity ; and that John, 
_ obſerving this, was encouraged to aſſert, that Chriſt was God, 
which none of the other Apoſtles had done. And we learn : 
from the younger Pliny, that in the reign of Trajan, i. e. about 
| ſeventy years after our Lord's crucifixion, the Chriſtian faith 
had made ſuch a progreſs in ſeveral parts of the Roman empire, 
that the temples of the gods were almoſt deſolate; their ſolemn 
ſacred rites long neglected; and that there were very few that 
would buy the ſacrifices >. It cavnot be expected, that hea- 
thens, continuing ſuch, ſhould acknowlege, that the Chriſtians 
were right in their notions of religion ; but the laſt mentioned 
celebrated heathen gives a noble teſtimony to the innocency of 
their lives and manners, and that they bound themſelves by 
the moſt ſacred engagements to the practice of righteouſneſs 
and virtue, and not to allow themſclves in vice and wickedneſs, 
falſhood and impuricy. Even Celſus, than whom Chriſtianity 
never had a more bitter enemy, owns, that there were among 
_ Chriſtians many temperate, modeſt, and underſtanding perſons*<. 
And Julian recommends to his heathen pontiff Ar/acius the ex- 
ample of the Chriſtians, for their kindneſs and humanity to 


ſtrangers; and not only to thoſe of their own religion, but to 


the heathens ; and for their appearing ſanctity of life; and 
this he ſu ppoſes to be the chief cauſe why Chriſtianity had made 
ſuch a progreſs 4. If none but Chriſtan writers had celebrated 
the conſtancy of the antient martyrs, ſame would have been 
ready to have ſuſpected, that they feigned this to do them 
honour, or, at leaſt, greatly heightened it: but it appeareth 
from the undoubted teſtimonies of the above-mentioned Pliny, 
of Arrian, who flouriſhed under the reign of Hadrian, and of 


= = Tacit. Annal. lib. . 2 Seethe paſſage i in G lib. 8 
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che emperor Marcus Antoninus, that the antient Chriſtians were 
very remarkable for their fortitude, and contempt of torments 
and death, and for their inflexible firmneſs and conſtancy to 
their religion under the greateſt ſufferings e. e 
Though therefore it were abſurd to expect, that the enemies 
of Chriſtianity, continuing ſuch, ſhould directly atteſt the truth 
and certainty of the main facts on which the Chriſtian religion 
is founded; yet we have ſeveral teſtimonies from them, that 


Contribute not a little to the confirmation of thoſe facts. Be- 


| fides which, what ought to have great weight with us, we 
have the teſtimony of perſons who were once Jews or heathens, 
and ſtrongly prejudiced againſt the Chriſtian ſyſtem, who yet, 
upon the convincing evidence they had of thoſe facts, were 
themſelves brought over to the religion of Jeſusf. Of ſuch 
rſons there were great numbers even in the firſt age, the a 
in which the facts were done, and in which they had the beſt 
opportunity of inquiring into the truth and certainty of them. 
But there could not be a more remarkable inſtance of this kind 
than the apoſtle Paul. Never was there any man more ſtrongly 
prejudiced againſt Chriſtianity than he: which had carried him 
ſo far, that he was very active in perſecuting the profeſſors of 
it, and thought that in doing ſo he had done God good ſervice. 
He was at the ſame time a perſon of great parts and acuteneſs, 
and who had a learned education; yet he was brought over to 
the Chriſtian faith by a divine power and evidence, which he 
was not able to reſiſt; and thenceforth did more than any other 
of the Apoſtles to propagate the religion of Jeſus : though 
thereby he not only forteited all his hopes of worldly intereſt 
and advancement, but expoſed himſelf to a ſucceſſion of the 
moſt grievous reproaches, perſecutions, and ſufferings ; all 
which he bore with an invincible conſtancy, and even with a 
divine exultation and joy. In his admirable Epiſtles, which 
were undeniably written in the firſt age of Chriſtianity, and 
than which no writings can bear more unconteſted marks of 
genuine purity and integrity, there are continual references to 
the principal facts recorded in the Goſpels, as of undoubted 
truth and certainty. And it manifeſtly appeareth, that great 
- Miracles were then wrought in the name of Jeſus, and thut 


extraordinary gifts were poured forth upon the diſciples. And 


hy ſhould not his teſtimony in favour of Chriſtianity be of 


* Plin, ubi ſup. Arrian Epic. lib. iv. cap. ). Marcus Anton. lib. 
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the . force ? Muſt it be diſregarded becauſe of his turn 


| ing Chriſtian; i. e. becauſe he was ſo convinced of thoſe facts 


by the ſtrongeſt evidence, that it over · ruled all his prejudices, 
and brought him over to Chriſtianity, in appoſition, ta all his 
former notions, inclinatians, and intereſts ? Whereas it is this 
very thing that giveth his teſtimony a peculiar force ?. And if 
he had not turned Chriſtian, his teſtimony in favour of Chri- 
ſtianity, if he had given any, would not have had ſo great 
weight, as being inſufficient for his own conviction; or it 
would have been rejected as a forgery, under pretence that he 
could not ſay and believe ſuch things without. embracing the 
_ Chriſtian faith. 

This very aretence has been made uſe of to ſet aſide the * 
markable teſtimony of Foſephus. And indeed, if that teſtimony 
be genuine (and a great deal has been ſtrangly urged to prove 
it ſo, at leaſt for the ſubſtance of it) it muſt be acknowleged, 
that he was far from being an enemy to Chr iſtianity, though he 
was perhaps too much a courtier openly to profeſs it. 

There is another argument, which the ingeniaus author of 
theſe Letters propoſeth, and upon which he layeth no ſmall _ 
ſtreſs, as if it were a demonſtration againſt the divine autho- 
rity of the Chriſtian religion. He obſerves that?“ The wri- 


ters of the Romi/h religion have attempted to ſhew, that the 


' © text of the haly writ is on many accounts inſufficient to be 
te the ſole criterion of orthodoxy ; ; and heappreheuds they have 


4 ſhewn it: And the writers of the reformed religion have 


« erected their batteries againſt tradition: And that they have 
« jointly laid their axes to the root of Chriſtianity ; That men 


4 will be apt to reaſon upon what they have advanced, that 


there remains at this time no ſtandard at all of Chriſtianity : 


« And that, by conſequence, either this religion was not ori- 


« oinally of divine inſtitution, or elſe God has not provided 


« effectually for preſerving the genuine purity of it; and the 


« gates of hell have actually prevailed, in contradiction to his 


66 promiſe, againſt the Church. He muſt be worſe than an 
„ Atheiſt that affirms the laſt : And therefore the beſt effect 


« of this reaſoning that can be hoped for is, that men ſhould 
£ fall into Theiſm, and ſubſcribe to the firſt; . viz. that the 
Chriſtian religion was not originally of divine inſtitution b. 
He (rem to think this dilemma unanſwerable; and, in order 


= See this clearly and ſolidly TY in Sir George Lyttelton" s ex- 
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to this; he pronounces on the ſide: of the Romiſb church, 
that their writers have ſhewn, that the ſacred text is in- 
&« ſufficient to be the ſole criterion of orthodoxy ;”—or, as he 

afterwards expreſſeth it, that—* it hath not that authenticity, 
« clearneſs; and preciſion, which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh it 
&« as à divine and certain rule of faith and practice. Why 
his Lordſhip giveth the preference to the Romi/h divines in this 
controverſy, is very evident. It is becauſe it beſt anſwereth the 
deſign he hath in view); whieh manifeſtly is, to ſubvert the 
credit and authority of the Chriſtian religion, and leave it no- 
thing to depend upon but the force of education, and the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical port. en 
It cannot be denied, that ſome writers of the Ramiſh Church, 
whilſt they have endeavoured to ſhew, that the Scripture is 
inſufficient to be a complete rule of faith and practice, have 
ſaid as much to expoſe the ſacred text, as if they were in 
league with the infidels againſt it, though they, as well as we, 
profeſs to own its divine original. The enemies of Chriſtianity 
have not failed to take advantage of this. And indeed there 
cannot be a greater abſurdity than to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould. 
Inſpire men to reveal his will to mankind, and to inſtru them 
in the way of ſalvation, and order it ſo, that they ſhould com- 
mit that revelation to writing, for the uſe and benefit of his 
Church; and yet that it ſhould be inſufficient to anſwer the end, 
or to guide thoſe that in the ſincerity of their hearts, and with 
the attention which becometh them in an affair of ſuch infinite 
importance, apply themſelves to the underſtanding and practiſing 


of it. 5 e 
What his Lordſhip here offers, and it contains the ſum of 
what has been advanced by the Romiſb writers on this ſubject, 
is this “ J am ſure, that experience, from the firſt promulga«- 
tion of Chriſtianity to this hour, ſhews abundantly, with how _ 
e much eaſe and ſucceſs, the moſt oppoſite, the moſt extra- 
& vagant, nay, the moſt impious opinions, and the moſt con- 
* tradictory faiths, may be founded on the fame text, and 
* plauſibly defended by the ſame authority i. This way of 
arguing beareth a near affinity to that which lieth at the foun- 
dation of all ſcepticiſm ; viz, that there is no certain criterion 
ol truth, or right reaſon, becauſe reaſon is pretended for the 
moſt contradiftory opinions: And that it is impoſſible to be 
certain of any thing, becauſe of the differences among man- 
kind about every thing : That there are no certain principles at 


i vol. i. p. 179. 


all, 
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all, even in natural religion or morality; ſince there are none 


not even thoſe relating to the exiſtence and perfections of God 


a Providence, a future ſtate, the natural differences of good and 
evil, but what have been controverted, and that by perſons 
who have pretended to learning, to wiſdom and philoſophy. 
But the abſurdity of this way of arguing is very evident. The 
principle is fallacious, that whatever hath been controverted is 
uncertain. As well might it be faid, that whatever is capable 
of being abuſed is not good or uſeful. It doth not follow, 
that the Scriptures are not ſufficiently clear and determinate to 
de a rule of faith and practice in all that is eſſential or neceſſary 
to ſalvation, becauſe there have been men in every age that 
have interpreted them in different ſenſes. The plaineſt paſ- 


ſages in any writings whatſoever may be perverted; nor is men's 


differing about the meaning of the facred text any argument 
againſt its certainty or perſpicuity. Laws may be of great uſe, 
though they do not abſolutely exclude chicanery and evaſion. 
That can never be a good argument to prove, that the Scrip- 


| tures are not a rule to be depended upon, which would equally 


prove, that no revelation that God could give could poſſibly be 


a rule of faith and practice, or of any uſe to guide men to 


truth and happineſs. If God ſhould make a revelation of his 


will for inſtructing mankind in what it moſt nearly concerneth ? 


them to know, and for directing them in the way of ſalva- 
tion (the poſſibility of which cannot be denied by any Theiſt) 


and ſhould for this purpoſe appoint a code to be publiſhed, 
containing doctrines and laws; it may be juſtly queſtioned, 
whether it could poſſibly be made fo clear and explicit, as that 
all men in all ages ſhould agree in their ſenſe of it. This 


could hardly be expected, except God ſhould miraculouſly in- 
ter poſe with an irreſiſtible influence to cauſe them all to think 
the ſame way, and #. them all the ſame preciſe ideas of 
things, the ſame m 


tion and circumſtances. And this wonld be by no means 


conſiſtent with the wiſdom of the divine government, or with 
the nature of man, and his freedom as a moral-agent, and 
with the methods and orders of Providence. Nor is there any 


neceſſity for ſo extraordinary a procedure, For it would be 


abſurd 


ures of natural abilities, and exactly the 

ſame means and opportunities for acquiring improvement, the 

ſame ſagacity, the ſame leiſure, the ſame diligence; and ex- 

_ cept he ſhould exert his divine power in an extraordinary 
manner for ſubduing or removing all their prejudices, and 
over: ruling their different paſſions, humours, inclinations, and 
intereſts; and ſhould place them all exactly in the ſame ſitua- 
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abſurd to the laſt degree to pretend, that the Scripture ean be 
of no uſe to any man, except all men were to agree about it; or 
that it is not ſufficiently xr to anſwer the end, if there be any 
ſons that pervert or abule it, VHP 
. alter al the clamour that has been raiſed about differences 
among Chriſtians, as to the ſenſe of Scripture, there are many 
things of great importance, about which there hath been in 
all ages a very general agreement among profeſſed Chriſtians : 
They are agreed, that there is one God, who made heaven and 
earth, and all things which are therein: That he preſerveth 
all things by the word of his Power, and governeth all things 
by his Providence: That he is infinitely powerful, wiſe, aud 
good, and is to be loved, feared, adored, obeyed, above all: 
That as there is one God, ſo there is one Mediator between 
God and man, Jeſus Chriſt the righteous, whom he in his infl- 
nite love and mercy ſent into the worid to ſave and to redeem 
us: That he came to inſtruct us by his doctrine, and bring A 
clear revelation of the divine will, and to ſet before us a bright 
and moſt perfect example for our imitation: That he ſubmit- 
ted to the moſt grievous ſufferings, and to death itſelf, for 
our ſakes, that he might obtain eternal redemption for us: 
That he roſe again from the dead, and aſcended into heaven, 
and is now crowned with glory and honour, and ever livech 
to make interceſſion for us: That through him, and in his 
name, we are to offer up our prayers, and hope for the accept- 
ance of our perſons and ſervices, and for gracious affiſtances 
in the performance of our duty: That in him there is a new 
covenant eſtabliſhed, and publiſhed to the worid, in which 
there is a free and univerſal offer of pardon and mercy to all 
the truly penitent, and a moſt exprels promiſe of eternal life, 
as the reward of our fincere, though imperfect, obedience : 
That it is not enough to have a bare ſpeculative faith, but we 
muſt be formed into an holy and godlike temper; and, in order 
to be prepared for that future happineſs, muſt live ſoberly, 
_ righteouſly, and godly, in this, preſent world: That there 
mall be a reſurrection both of the juſt and the unjuſt, and a 


future judgment, when Chriſt, ſhall judge the world in the 
| Father's name; and give to every man according to his deeds; that 


the wicked ſhall be doomed to the moſt grievous puniſhments, 
and the righteous ſhall be unſpeakably happy to all eternity. 
Theſe are things of great conſequence, and which have been 
generally acknowleged by Chriſtians in all ages. And if there 
have been ſeveral things advanced by thoſe that call themſelves 

Chriſtians, which are not well conſiſtent with theſe generally 
5 ES „ Ts 1.7, 
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atcknowleged principles; if there have been tönttemtes among 
them about points of conſiderable importance, as well as many 
contentions about things of little or no moment, this ĩs no argu- 
3 againſt the divine authority or uſefulneſs of the ſacred writ · 
Thoſe that ure the Scriptures muſt be accountable to 
tim that gave them, for that perverſion and abuſe; as men 
muſt be accountable for the abuſc- of their reaſon: But this 
is far from proving,” that therefore the Scriptures anſwer no 
valuable purpoſe, and could not be of a divine original. Still 
it is true, that whoſoever will, with a teachable and attentive 
mind, and an. upright intention to know and do the will of 
God, apply himſelf to read and conſider the holy Scriptures, 
in an humble dependence on God's gracious aſſiſtances, will 
find vaſt advantage for inſtructing him in the knowlege of re- 
ligion, and engaging him to the practice of 1 it, and for guiding 
him in the way of ſalvation. | 
- It appears then, that the foundation, on which this formid- 
able dilemma is built, will not bear. There is at this time a 
fandard for Chriſtianity ; even the doctrines and laws of our 
Saviour and his Apoſtles, as contained in the holy Scriptures. 
It muſt be and is acknowleged by all that profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, that whatever is revealed in thoſe ſacred books is 
true and certain, and whatever can be ſhewn to be contrary to 
what is there revealed is falſe. The Nomaniſts as well as Pro- 
teſtants own the. divinity and authenticity of the ſacred text, 
though for particular views they would join unwritten tradi- 
tions with it; and are for giving the Church alone the autho- 
rity to interpret the Scriptures. The reaſon of their conduct 
is evident. It is not becauſe they look upon the ſacred text 
to be ſo obſcure and ambiguous, that it cannot be underſtood 
by the people; but becauſe they think the people, if left to 
themſelves, will underſtand it ſo far as to ſee the inconſiſtency 
there is between true primitive Chriſtianity, as laid down in 
the New Teſtament, and the Papal ſyſtem, and becauſe their 
corrupt additions to Chriſtianity cannot be proved by Scripture- 
authority. 
L have already taken notice of what he faith concerning the 
fatal blow that Chriſtianity received by the reſurrection of let- 
ters, I ſuppoſe we are to take his word as a deciſive proof 
of this; for no other proof of it is offered. But it may be 
affirmed on the contrary, that true primitive Chriſtianity, that 
is, Chriſtianity as laid down in the New Teſtament, had then 
a glopious revival. Many corrupt nn that had been made 
10 
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to it were thrown off. It hath never been better underſtood, 
nor its evidences ſet in a clearer light, than ſince that time. 
Some of the moſt admired names in the republic of letters 
have thought themſelves worthily employed in endeavouring 
to illuſtrate the beauties of Scripture, and to clear its difficul- 
ties. It were eaſy to ſhew, if it were not a thing ſo well known 
as to render it needleſs, that thoſe who have done moſt for the 
revival and ſpreading of learning and knowlege in all its branches, 
and who were moſt celebrated for their genius, judgment, vari- 
ous reading, and probity, have been perſons that expreſſed a 
great admiration for the holy Scriptures, and an hearty zeal 
for Chriſtianity, _ 555 WY ED 
Thus I have conſidered what the late Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered in theſe Letters againſt the authority of the holy Scrip- 
ture, and the Chriſtian religion, as far as may be neceſſary to 
take off the force of the objections he hath raiſed againſt it, 
and which ſeem to have nothing in them proportioned to the 
unuſual confidence with which they are advanced. It is hard 
to ſee what good end could be propoſed by ſuch an attempt. 
But perhaps it may be thought an advantage, that by——* diſ- 
covering error in firſt principles founded upon facts, and 
*« breaking the charm, the inchanted caſtle, the ſteepy rock, 
* the burning lake will diſappear ©.” — And there are perſons, 


no doubt, that would be well pleaſed to ſee it proved, that 


_ Chriſtianity is no better than deluſion and inchantment ; and 
particularly, that the wicked have nothing to fear from re burn- 
ing lake, ſome apprehenſions of which may probably tend to 
make them uneaſy in their vicious courſes. But I ſhould think, 
that a true lover of virtue, and of mankind, who impartially 
| conſiders the purity of the Goſpel-morals, the excellent tendency 
of its doctrines and precepts, and the power of its motives for 
_ engaging men to the practice of piety and virtue, and deterring 
them from vice and wickedneſs, will be apt to look upon it as 
a very ill employment to endeavour to expole this religion to 
contempt, and to ſet bad men free from the wholeſome terrors 
it inſpires, and deprive good men of the ſublime hopes and ſa- 
_ cred joys it yields. But Chriſtianity hath withſtood much more 
formidable attacks; and will, I doubt not, continue to approve 
itſelf to thoſe that examine it, and the evidences by which it 
is eſtabliſhed, with minds free from vicious prejudices, and 


r See his Letter on the Li of Study and Retirement, vol. ii. P. 221. 
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with that Gocerity and ſimplicity of heart, that ſeriouſneſs and 
attention, which becomes them in an affair of ſuch valt import- 


ance. 


LETTER xXXV. 


The Account of the Deiſtical Writers cloſed. Gmeral re- 
ect ions on thoſe Writers. The high encomiums they 
; beſtow upon themſelves, and their -own performances, 
and the contempt they expreſs for others. They differ 
among themſelves about the moſt important principles 
| of natural religion. The unfair metbods they take with 


regard to Chriſtianity. No writers diſcover ſtronger 


marks of prejudice. T be guilt and danger of rejetting 
the Chriſtian Revelation. An averſion to the laws of 


| the Goſpel, one of the principal cauſes of Infidelity. 


Terms propoſed by the Deiſts for making up tht 


' differences between them and the Chrifians. _ Their 


 pretence of placing religion wholly in , ad 
not in uſeleſs ROY OG. 


SIR, 


I. HALL now 10 a account of the Deiftical options 5 


who have appeared among us for above a century paſt, and 
Il take this occaſion to ſubjoin ſome reflections which ſeem 
naturally to ariſe upon this ſubjett, 
If we were to judge of the merit of theſe Writers, by the 
encomiums they have beſtowed upon their own performances, 


and the account they have given of their deſigns and views, we 


ſhould be apt to entertain a very favourable opinion of them as 
perſons to whom the world is under great obligations. Dr. 


_ Tindal begins and ends his book with declaring, that his ſcheme 
 fends to the hanour of God, and the happineſs of human ſocieties : 
that there is none who wiſh well to mankind, but muſt alſo wiſh 


his hypotheſis to be true; and that it mot eſtectually prevents 


8 ſhe growth both 7 ſeeptic "OY and enthuſt — The Moral Phi- 


— 
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I every where ſpeaks very advantageouſly of himſelf, at 
_ Os in ew bot to vindicate and promote the cauſe 
of real religion, and moral truth and righteouſneſs. The author 
of Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, ſpends ſome pages in 
recapitulating and extolling his own work. The ſame obſerva- 
tion may be made concerning the author of the Reſurrection 
of Feſus conſidered. He declares, © That reaſon is his only 
d rule, and the diſplaying truth his only aim: That his deſign 
“ js to recover the dignity of virtue, and to promote that ve- 
, neratlon for wiſdom and truth, which have been deſtroyed 
by faith#®.” And he concludes with expreſſing his hope, 
that his © treatiſe will be of real ſervice to religion, and make 
« men's practice better, when they find they have nothing 
e elſe to depend upon for happineſs, here and hereafter, but 
% their own perſonal righteouſneſs, with their love of wiſdom 
1 and truth b.“ In like manner Mr. Chubb has in his Farewel 
to his Readers, with great ſolemnity, told the world how much 
they are obliged to him for having taken care to leave them 
| his inſtructions in matters of the higheſt importance. Mr. Hume 
aſſumes the merit of throwing light upon the moſt curious and 
ſublime ſubjefts, with regard to which all the received ſyſtems 
had been extremely defeftive, and which had eſcaped the moſt 
elaborate ſcrutiny and examination, He propoſes to reconcile 
 Srofound enquiry with clearneſs, and truth with novelty, and 
to undermine the foundations of an abſtruſe philoſophy, which 
| ſeems to have ferved hitherto only as a ſhelter to ſuperſtition, 


und a cover to abſurdity and error ©, And he begins his Eſſay 


_ upon Miracles with declaring that © he flatters himſelf that he 
4 has diſcovered an argument, which if juſt, will with the wiſe 
and learned be an, everlaſting check to all kinds of ſuperſti- 
* tious deluſion, and conſequently will be uſeful as long as the 


World endures 4. Lord Bolingbroke makes the moſt pompous 


- profeſſions of his intentions to /eparate truth from falſbood, 
knowlege from ignorance, revelations of the Creator from in- 
vention of the creature, diftates of reaſon from the allies of 
_ enthuſrafm——and to go to the root of that error, which ſuſ- 
tains our pride, fortifies our prejudices, and gives pretence to 
dieluſion to diſcover the true nature of human knowlege—— 
how far it is real, and how it begins to be fantaſtical—that 
Neſurrection of Jeſus conſiderid, p. 72. b Ibid. 82. © Hume's 
Philoſoph. Eſſays, p. 18, 19, and his Enquiry concerning the Principles 
V Miracles, p. 172. See Hume's Phil ſſoph. EJays, p. 174. 
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the gaudy wiſh tons of error being d. Ypelled, men may be accuſtomed 
2 the ſimplicity of truth ©. 


Nor do theſe gentlemen only join in repreſenting, themſelves 
as perſons of extraordinary penetration, and of the moſt upright 
intentions; but they ſometimes ſeem to claim a kind of infalli- 


_ bility... They. talk of having their underſtanding irradiated 


with the beams of immutable eternal reaſon, ſo that they are 
fure not to run into any errors of moment. And that they have 
an infallible mark and criterion of divine truth, in which men 


cannot be miſtakenf. They propoſe to direct men to the eter- 


nal and invariable rule of right and wrong, as to an infallible 
guide, and as the ſolid ground of peace and ſafety *, They 
aſſure us, that Deiſin, or the religion they would recommend, 
is © bright as the heavenly light, and free from all ambigui- 
* mes 2 Bs it makes all men happy that embrace it ; that it 

« perfectly ſatisfies all . and procures the rroubled foul g 
% unſhaken reſt,” ? 

And as they take care to recommend themſelves, 2 1 their 
own writings to the eſteem and admiration of mankind, ſo they 


give a very diſadvantageous idea of thoſe that ſtand up as ad- 


vocates for revealed religion. They ſpeak in a ſneering con- 
temptuous way of ſuch books as Stillingfleet's Origines Sacre, 
Dr. Clark's Diſcourſe of Natural and Revealed Religion, the Ana- 


ey of Reaſon and Revelation, &c. and the excellent diſcourſes 


at Boyle's lectures i. A writer of great note among them 


thinks fit to repreſent the Chriſtian- divines, as for the moſt 


part, mortal enemies to the exerciſe of reaſon, and below brutes *, 
Another charges them, as acting as if they wanted either un- 
derſtanding or honefly. And he aſſures us, that thoſe who 


b think moſt freely have the leaſt ſhare of faith, and that in 


ce proportion as our underſtandings are improved, faith dimi- 
„ niſhes.“ The ſame writer expreſly calls it fooliſh faith; and 
ſaith, that © in this glorious time of light and liberty, this 


divine hag, with her pious witchcrafts, which were brought 


« forth in darkneſs, and nouriſhed by obſcurity, faint at the 


« * approach of day, and vaniſh * * 3 And one of 


e Lord Pelingbroke's Works, vol ili. 1 328. TREE: F Chri.. 


5 4 as old as the Creation, p. 330. edit. 8Vo. Mor. Phil. vol. i. 


5 Chubb's Poſth. Works, vol. ii. p. 249. h Reſurre&. 


E Teſs can dered, p. 9. * Chriſtianity not founded on Argu- 


ment. * Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 250, 251, I Ree 
furreFion of Jeſus conſidered, p- 4. 8. 72. 5 


their 
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their lateſt and moſt admired authors hath thought fit to paſs 
this arrogant cenſure upon all that believe the Chriſtian reli- 
gion—— That © Wholoever is moved by faith to aſſent to it, 
« jg conſcious of a continued miracle in his own perſon, which 
4% ſubverts all the principles of his underſtanding, and gives him 
* 4 determination to believe whatever is moſt contrary to cuſ- 
« tom and experiencen,” Lord Bolingbroke brings it as a 
charge againſt both clergy and laity, who believe Chrittianity, 
That they have been hitherto either net impartial, cr ſagacious 
enough to take an accurate examination, or not honeſt enough to 
communicate it n. And he takes all occaſions to pour forth the 
moſt virulent contempt. and reproach upon the moſt eminent 
_ Chriſtian divines and philoſophers, both ancient and modern. 
Many inſtances of this kind have been obſerved above in the 
firſt volume of this work, 22d Letter, p. 376, et ſeq. and this vol. 
Letter 25th, Pp. 18, 10:- 
After ſuch ſpecious pr ofeſions, it would be natural to expect, 
that theſe gentlemen ſhould oblige the world with clearer Di- 
rections than have been hitherto given to lead mankind to truth 
and happineſs. But this is far from being the caſe : They 
indeed all join in endeavouring to ſubvert revealed religion, but 
they are by no means agreed what to ſubſtitute in its room. 
They often ſpeak magnificently of keeping cloſe to the eternal 
reaſon and nature of things, and profeſs a high eſteem for what 
they call the uncorrupted religion of reaſon and nature, which 
#s always invariably the ſame o. But when they come to ex- 
plain themſelves more particularly, it is not eaſy to know what 
they intend by it. Some of them have reckoned among the 
principles of natural religion, and which are of great impor- 
tance to mankind, the beliet of God's univerſal and particular 
pr rovidence, his moral government of the world and of man- 
ind, the obligations we are under to pray to him and worſhip 
him, the natural differences of moral good and evil, man's 
free agency, the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of 
retributions. Others of their applauded writers deny ſeveral of 
theſe principles, or, at leaſt, repreſent them as abſolutely un- 
certain. And though, when they want to make a fair appear- 
ance to the world, thele principles are to paſs as making a part 
of the Deiſt's cr cd, yet it cannot be denied, that the general 
effect and tendency of their writings has rather been to unſettle 
theſe foundations, and introduce an univerſal ſcepticiſm and in - 


m Reſurred. of Jeſus conſt dere, p 4. 8. 72. Lord Bolingbroke's 
Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hitor, vol. i. p. 181. 2 Cbubb's 
 Pejibumous Works, vol. ii. in the Appendix. 


Vol. II. A a differency : 
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differency to all religion. When ſuch perſons therefore ſet up 
for benefactors to mankind, it puts one in mind of the boaſts of 
the Epicureans, who ſpeak in high terms of the obligations the 
world was under to their great maſter Epicurus, for undertak- 
ing the glorious work of reſcuing mankind from the unſuffer- 
able yoke of ſuperſtition, by freeing them from the fear of 
God, and the apprehenſions of providence, and a future ſtate 
of retributions. And even with regard to thoſe of the Deiſts, 
that put on the faireſt appearances, I think it may be truly 
aid, that it is not among them that we muſt look for the beſt 
and moſt perfect ſcheme, even of natural religion. What has 
been done to the greateſt advantage this way has been done by 
Chriſtian writers, who have produced the nobleſt ſyſtems of 
natural religion, and have taken pains to eſtabliſh its great 
principles on the ſureſt foundations. And to what can this 
be reaſonably aſcribed, but to the clearer light which the Chri- 
ſtian revelation hath thrown upon this ſubje&, and the excellent 
helps and aſſiſtances it bath brought us? It appeareth then, 
that if it be of avy advantage to mankind to have natural reli- 
gion ſet in a clear light, and ſtrongly enforced, the Deiſts have 
no right to appropriate the honour of this to themſelves, or to 
ſet up for benefactors to mankind on this account. Much leſs 
| have they reaſon to value themſelves upon their oppoſition to 
the Chriſtian religion. If the account ſome of themſelves have 
given of the nature and deſign of Chriſtianity be juſt, they muſt 
de very badly employed that endeavour to ſubvert its credit and 
authority. Lord Herbert calls it the beſt religion, and faith, 


that all its doctrines, ordonances, precepts, ſacraments, im at 


the eſtabliſhment of thoſe five important articles, in which hge 
makes all religion to conſiſt ?. Dr. Tindal owns, that © Chriſtia - 


4 nity itſelf, ſtripped of all additions that policy, miſtake, and a 
e the circumſtances of time have made to it, is a moſt holy 


1 religiond.“ The Moral Philoſopher frequently expreſſeth him- 
ſelf to the ſame purpoſe; and Mr. Chubb acknowlegeth that 
« Chriſtianity, if it could be ſeparated from every thing that _ 
L hath been blended with it, yields a much clearer light, and is 
© a more ſafe guide to mankind, than any other traditionary re. 
© ligion, as being better adapted to improve and perfect hu- 
* man nature. Lord Bolingbroke repreſents it as a moſt ami- 
able and uſe eful . and that its natural gras ud rs to 


3 * Herbert relig. laici, p. 9, 16d | Chrifianit as s old as the 
Creation, p. 382. edit. 870, * Chubl's Pell. Wo — ii. 


p. 370. 
5 bre. 
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promote the peace and happineſs of mankind. That the Stem 
ef religion it teaches is a complete ſyſtem to all the purpoſes of 
religion natural and revealed, ——and might have continued ſo 
to the unſpeakable advantage of mankind, if it had been propa- 
gated with the ſame ſimplicity with which it was taught by 
Chriſt himſelfs. If therefore they had laid out their pains in 
endeavouring to ſeparate true original Chriſtianity from the 
corrupt additions that have been made to it, and to engage men 
to a ſtrifter adherence in principle and practice to the religion 
of Jeſus in its primitive purity anc. ſimplicity, as delivered by 
_ Chriſt and his Apoſtles in the New Teſtament, they might have 
had ſome pretence to the character they ſeem willing to claim, 
of friends and benefactors to mankind. But the method they 
| have taken is very different: At the ſame time that they have 
affected to commend pure original Chriſtianity, they have uſed 


their utmoſt efforts to ſubvert irs divine authority, and thus to 


_ deprive it of its influence on the minds of men, and ſet them 
looſe from all obligations to believe and obey it. This is a 
manifeſt proof, that it is not merely the corruptions of Chrifti- 
anity that they find fault with, but the Chriſtian revelation 
itſelf, which they have not ſcrupled to repreſent as the product 


5 of enthuſiaſm or impoſture. 


Various are the ways they have taken to deſtroy its credit 
and authority, as ſufficiently appeareth from the account which 
hath been given in the foregoing Letters. And conſidering 
how many writers have appeared in this cauſe within this cen- 
tury paſt, and what liberty they have had to propoſe their rea- 
ſonings and their objections, it can hardly be ſuppoſed they 
have left any thing unattempted that had the face of argu- 
ment, by which they thought they could anſwer their end. 
And therefore if it appears, as I hope it does, upon the view 
Which hath been taken of them, that their moſt plauſible ob- 
jections have been ſolidly anſwered, it is to be hoped, that 
their attempts, however ill intended, will turn to the advantage 
of the Chriſtian cauſe ; as it will thence appear, how little its 
enemies have been able to ſay againſt it conſidered in its ori- 
ginal purity, even where they have had the utmoſt freedom 
of propoſing their ſentiments. They have appealed to the bar 
of reaſon; the advocates for Chriſtianity have followed them 
to that bar, and have fairly ſhewn that the evidences of re- 
_ vealed religion are ſuch as approve themſelves to impartial re- 


Several other paſlages to this purpoſe are collected above in the 
3ik Letter, 1 5 9 — 
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ſon, and if taken together are fully [ufficient to ſatisfy an honeſt 
and unprejudiced mind. 
Although therefore it cannot but give great concern to all 


= at We a juſt zeal for our holy religion, that ſo many, inſtead 


being duly thankful for the glorious light of the Goſpel 


which ſhineth among us, have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 


expoſe it to contempt and reproach; yet, on the other hand, 
it yields matter of agreeable reflection, that there have been as 


many valuable defences of Chr iſtianity publiſhed, among us 
within this century paſt, as can be produced in any age. Be- 


ſides thoſe mentioned in the foregoing Letters, there hive been 
many excellent treatiſes ſetting forth the reaſons and evidences 
of the Chriſtian religion, which the nature of the work I have 
been engaged in did not lead me to take tiotice of, as they 


were not written profeſſedly in anſwer to any of thoſe deiſtical 
books which I had occaſion to mention. 


It is a refſection that moſt obvioully occur, upon a review 
of the account which hath beep given of the atithors who have 
appeared againſt Chriſtianity, that they have been far from 
contenting themſelves with ſober reaſoning, as might be ex- 


| pected in a caſe on which ſo much depends. The weapons 
they have chiefly. made uſe of, are thoſe of miſrepreſentation 


and ridicule, and often even low jeſt and buffoonery. This 


ſeems to be a preſumption in favour of Chriſtianity, that its 
adverſaries are themſelves ſenſible that little can be done againft 
it, in a way of plain reaſon and argument. It is true, there 
are no Writers who make greater pretenſions to freedom of 
thought, or inveigh more ſtrongly againſt prepoſſeſſion and 
bigotry; ſo that one would expect that they ſhould every 


where diſcover minds open to conviction and evidence: and 
yet it may ſafely be affirmed, that no writers whatſoever diſ- 
cover ſtronger ſigns of prejudice ; and there is great reaſon to 


complain that they have not carried on the debate with that 


| fairneſs and candour which becomes the importance of the 
5 ſubject *, 1 


Any one that is acquainted with their writings muſt be ſeri- 


ble, that it is not their way to make a fair and juſt repreſen- 
tation of true original Chriſtianity as contained in the Holy 


Scriptures. They Throw it into falſe lights in order to expoſe 


it, and often chirge it with corruptions and abuſes, which 
dhey themſelves well know do not really and originally belong 


2 See this ety hewn i in Dr. Duchal 8 preface to his excellent 
riſtianity. 
ts 
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to it. In ſome of their books who are written in the way 


of dialogue, they introduce Chriſtian dialogiſts, who are to 
make a ſhew of defending the Chriſtian cauſe; but it is evi- 
dent that it is only to betray it. Theſe dialogiſts make a moſt 
deſpicable figure in their writings, and are ſcarce allowed to 


ſay any thing that diſcovers learning or even common ſenſe; 


nor ever fairly ſtate the argument or evidence on the ſide of 


Chriſtianity. Any one that has read Tindal's Chriſtianity as old 
| gs the Creation, or the firſt volume of the Moral Filet pher, 
cannot but have abſerved this. 


In their treatment of the Scriptures, they have every where 
diſcovered an eager defire and reſolution to expole and run 


them down at any rate. In gxamining writings of venerable 


antiquity and authority, a man of candour and an impartial 
enquirer after truth, would be inclined to put the moſt favour- 
able interpretation upon them that they will bear: but inſtead 
of this, theſe writers ſeem only ſolicitous to find out ſomething 
that may make the ſcriptures appear ridiculous. They take 


Pains to wreſt and pervert them, as if they thought it merito - 


rious to treat thoſe ſacred writings in a manner that would not 


be born with regard to any other books of the leaſt credit, 


Of this many inſtances might be produced. If they meet with 5 
any paſſages of Scripture that have difficulty in them, and 
which at this diſtance it is not eaſy to explain; and ſome ſuch 


paſſages muſt be expected in books of ſo great antiquity, written 
in times and places, as well as dialects fo different from our 
Own; this is immediately improved, as if it were ſufficient to 


ſhew that the whole ſacred volume is falſe, or ſo corrupted as 


not to be depended on. Thus a late celebrated author who 
has endeavoured to txpole the Scripture- hiſtory, has thought 
the curſe ſaid to have been pronounced by Noah upon Canaar, 
ſufficient to deſtroy the credit of it: but not to repeat what 
has been offered for explaining or vindicating that paſſage, ſup- 
poſing we were not able in any manner to account for it, would 
It not be far more reaſonable and becoming a man of ſenſe and 
cCandour to ſuppoſe that in ſo ſhort a relation fome circumſtanges. 
are omitted, which, if known, would ſet it in a fair light, 
rather than on account of an obſcure paſſage to, reject and diſ- 
card the authority of the whole? 


What can be a plainer proof of the power of their preju- | 


dices, than to advance rules in judging of the truth and credi- 


bility of Scripture-hiſtory, which would be abſolutely rejected 


and exploded, if applied to any other hiſtory in the world; and 
bo reject the evidence as inſufficient with regard to the facts re- 
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corded in the goſpel, which they themſelves would count ſuffi⸗ 
cient with regard to any other facts done in paſt ages? What 
| + way {1g of prejudice, than when they are not able to inva- 


idate the truth of the goſpel records, or to ſnew that they 
have not been ſafely tranſmitted to us, to fly out into general 


clamours and invectives againſt all hiſtorical evidence whatſo- 


ever as abſolutely uncertain? The author of Chri/tianity not 
founded on Argument ſpeaks out, and plainly declares that na 
Man ought to believe any thing but what he ſees with his own 
eyes. To believe a thing, ſays he, becauſe another man 
0 ſays he ſaw it, is a very unprecedented and new ſort of logics.” 
And it is a conſtant topic with theſe writers to declaim againſt 
every thing as uncertain that comes to us through the hands 
of fallible men. As if no man could be ſure that there is ſuch 
a place at Paris except he had been there, or that there had 


been ſuch a perſon as Queen Elizabeth, Moral certainty is ri- 
diculed and expoſed ; though nothing can be more plain fram 


the very frame of our nature, and the circumſtances in which 
we are placed by divine providence here on earth, than that 
the Author of our beings deſigned that we ſhould in many caſes 


be determined by moral evidence and teſtimony, and that we 
mould acquieſce in it as fully ſufficient b. It is what all men, 


even the wiſeſt, do in numberleſs inſtances, and think it reaſon- 

able to do ſo. And to reject all this at once, is a certain ſign 

of their being reduced to the laſt diſtreſs in point of argument. 
And if the advocates for revelation were driven to ſuch ſhifts, 


they would no doubt be treated as irreconcilable enemies to rea- 


ſon and common fenſe. 


Many other things might be mentioned which tw the ſtrength | 


of their prejudices againſt Chriſtianity. They often make uſe 


of arguments, which, if they were good for any thing, would 


hold for caſting off all religion, all certainty of reaſon, all learn- 
ing and inſtruction, and if para to their genuine conſequences 
would introduce univerſal barbariſm. And what a ſtrange pre- 


Judice does this argue, to have ſuch an averſion for Chriſtianity, | 
as to be willing to throw off all religion, learning, and know- 

lege, rather than admit it? If they can but expoſe revealed re- 
ligion, it ſeems to give them very little concern, though natural 
religion falls with it: ſame of their admired authors, argue 


again all methods of education, all attempts to inſtruct chil- 


* Chriſtianity not founded c on Argument, p- 53. 
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dren iu the principles ot religion or morality. This is an ex- 
traordinary refinement of the preſent age. The beſt and wiſeſt 
men of all former ages have looked upon it to be a thing of 


vaſt conſequence to ſeaſon the minds ot children betimes, with 


good and juſt notions of things. But ſome. of our modern Free- 


thinkers have, in their ſuperior wiſdom, found out. that the beſt 
way would be to leave children entirely to themſelves, without 
any inſtruction or cultivation at all. This is the ſeheme of the 


author of Chriſtiauity not ſounded en Argument; and another 


of their applanded writers, Dr. Tindal, ſeems {ſometimes to de- 
clare againſt all inſtruçtion by word or writing, as uſeleſs or 
needlefs, and as only tending to turn men aſide from attending 
to the things themſelves, and to the pure ſimple dictates * 
nature. 

Their deſire at any rate to ſubvert Chriſtianity has involved 


them in many inconſiſtencies, Sometimes, to ſhew that there 
is no need or uſe of divine revelation, the powers of reaſon in 
matters of religion are zaightily extolled, as if it were able to 


do every thing by its own force, without any aſſiſtauce. At 
other times to render us indifferent to religion, reaſon is de- 


graded; and it is expreſsly declared, that,“ ir is not her proper 


* providence to judge of religion at all; nor is this an affair in 
© which ſhe has the leaſt concern e.“ Sometimes all men, 


even thoſe that cannot read their mother tongue, are ſu ppoſed 


to be ſo clear ſighted, as to be able, without any inſtruction, 


to know the whole of religion. At other times, the bulk of 5 
mankind are repreſented as unable to know any thing of reli- 


gion, and therefore not under any obligation to believe it, and 


as not capable of judging where there is any thing of induction 
or inference in the caſe. 


If the doctrines of the goſpel appear, upon a trict examina- 


tion, to be ſuch as right reaſon approves when once they are 
8 diſcovered, then it is urged that reaſon alone might have diſco- 
 vered them, and that a revelation in ſuch caſes is perfectly need- 
leſs and of no uſe at all. But if there be any thing in theſe 
_ diſcoveries which was not diſcoverable by unaſſiſted reaſon, and 
which we could not have kaown but by extraordinary revela- 
tion, this is made an objection againſt receiving it; and to 


believe | in that cale 1 no br auded as an ape faith, and a giving 
up our reaſon. 


Sometimes the apoſtles are repreſented a as hot-brained enthu- 


ats who really believed themſelves to be ial] pired of God, and 


8 Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, P- 7. 
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were ſo mad as to imagine that they wrought miracles, and had 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, when there was no ſuch 
thing. At other times they are repr eſented as artful impoſtors 
who formed a ſcheme of worldly power and grandeur under 
| { piritual pretences, and for ged facts and evidences which they 
knew to be falſe. 
The character of our bleſſed Lord, as ſet before us in the 
goſpel, is ſo excellent and admirable, that the enemies of our 
holy religion know not well how to fx a ſtain Upon it. But 
when they can find nothing in his doctrine, or in his temper or. 
conduct, that ſavours of the ſpirit of this world, or of a carnal 


policy, they are willing to ſuppoſe, that under theſe ſpecious | 


appearances he concealed ambitious aud intereſted views, which 
were to take effect in the proper time. Lord Shafteſtury had 
inſinuated this; and it was a part of Mr. Moolſton's e to 
charge Chriſt with a ſecret deſign of aſpiring to tem poral power 
and dominion, and with encouraging the Jews to take him 


for their king. The ſame thing is pretended by the Moral. 


Phils/sþher, and by the author of The Neſurrection of Jeſus 
conſidered. Thus, this malignant inſinuation is repeated by one 


of theſe writers after another, without any thing to ſupport 
it but the malice of the accuſers, and an earneft deſire to find 


à flaw in the moſt perfect character: ſince both the whole of 
his life and conduct, and the entire ſtain and tendency of the 


religion he taught, afford the ſtrongeſt proofs to the contrary. 
And at this rate the beſt and nobleſt characters may paſs for 
the worſt; and the greater marks there are of ſelf-denial and 


diſintereſtedneſs, the greater will the ground of ſuſpi picion be. 
Sometimes Jeſus and his apoſtles are repreſented as teachin ng 
wholly ! in a way of authority, and never applying to men's 
reaſon at all, and even abſolutely forbidding them to uſe their 
underſtandings. This is what the author of Chr Nianity not 


Funded on Argument has laboured to prove. At other times, 
it is aſſerted, as it is particularly by the Moral Philefoþher, that 
Chriſt appealed wholly to men's own reaſon, and would not 
have them take any thing upon bis authority at all as a teacher 

ſent from God, or u pon any e other evidence than the reaſon and : 


nature of the thing “. ; 
When they are not able to produce any a antient evidences 


- againſt Chriſtianiry, they prefume upon it as a certain thing, 


that there was evidence formerly again{t 1 it, but that this evi- 


dence was deſtroyed, and that It was becauſe of the irength 


d Moral Philoſopher, vol. li, bp 23, 24. 41, 4% 
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of the evidence, that it was found neceſſary to deſtroy it, 
Thus, theſe gentlemen know how to turn, even the want of 
evidence againſt Chriſtianity, into an argument againſt its truth. 


I ſhall not here repeat what has been above offered to ſhew the 
_ vanity and unreaſonableneſs of this pretence. I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, that according to their uſual way of repeating conti- 


nually the ſame objections, this has been urged with great 
confidence by Mr. Moclſton, by the author of the Reſurrefion 
of Feſus conſidered, and very lately by a writer of quality, who 


hath diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſame cauſe. 


Many other inſtances might be produced by which it appears, 
that no writers whatſoever ſhew more apparent ſigns of ſtron 


prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, than thoſe that honour themſelves 


with the title of Free-thinkers. It were greatly to be wiſhed 
for their own fakes, as well as for the ſake of others, whom 


they take pains to pervert, that they would endeavour to diveſt 


themlelyes of their prejudices, and would conſider the evi- 


dences for Chriſtianity with that ſeriouſneſs and attention 


which becomes them in an affair of ſuch vaſt importance. 1 


an ſenſible indeed, that many are ready to repreſcnt this as a 


thing of no conſequence at all, They look upon all forms of 
religion to be alike with regard to the favour of God, and that 


it is perfectly indifferent what a man profeſſes, provided he be 
a man of virtue. But real piety and virtue will engage a 


man to receive whatever he has reaſon to think is a true ſignifi- 
cation of the divine will. And if Chriſtianity be indeed a 
true revelation from God, as it claims to be, and if the decla- 
rations there made in the name of God are to be depended 
Upon, it cannot poſſibly be matter of indifferency, whether 

| thoſe to whom it is publiſhed and made known receive or reject 
it: the believing and receiving it muſt in that caſe needs be of 


great conſequence to our happineſs, and to diſbelieve and reject 
it is infinitely hazardous. It therefore highly concerneth us to 


_ enquire, whether Chriſtianity be in reality a true divine reve- 
lation; whether the laws there preſcribed i in the name of Gd 
be indeed his laws, and be obeyed as ſuch; whether the 
terms of acceptance there propoſed be of his own appoint- 
ment; whether the promiſes there made are to be regarded 


as his promiſcs, and the threatnings there denounced are to be 
conſidered as really inforced by his authority. For if they 


really be fo, and we reject them without examination, or refuſe 


to conſider them as if they were not worthy of a ſerious | 


rnoupht, we ſhall be abſolutely without excuſe, and ſhall never 
be able ; tO juſtify our conduct to God, or our on conſciences. 


A noted 
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A noted deiſtical author, after having inſinuated that we 
need not give ourſelves the trouble to enguire into the ſeveral 
retended revelations that have appeared in the warld, yet 
thinks fit to own, that“ when a revelacion which aſſumes a 3 
« divine character comes to our own door, and offers itſelf to 
« our conſideration, and as it may poſſibly be what it is pre · 
« tended to be, and ſuch as we may poſſibly be intereſted in it, 
this may excite our concern to try and prove it; otherwiſe 
we can be under no obligation with regard to it.“ Where 
he plainly ſuppoſes, that, in the caſe he puts we are under an 
obligation to try and prove a revelation which aſſumes a divine 
character, and offers itſelt to our conſideration. And it 
ſtrengthens this, if the revelation itſelf, ſuppoſing it to be really 
given by God, does in his name require and demand our at- 

_ tention and ſabmifſion as a condition of our being intereſted 
in his favour. In ſuch a caſe, it muſt be no ſmall guilt to 

diſregard and reject it at once without a due inquiry, but eſpe- = 
cially to caſt contempt and reproach upon i it, and endeavour ta bo 
engage others to reject jt. 

And the guilt and danger of rejecting that revelation is migh- 

' fly benighted, if it ſhould be found, that the true cauſe of 
that infidelity, and of the diſregard ſhewn to that revelation, 
is the ſtrength of vicious appetite, and an averſion to the holy 
and excellent laws which are there preſcribed. And this, it is 

to be feared, is the caſe of the generality of thoſe among us 

who reject the goſpel-revelation. When we ſee them, under 

pretence of diſbelieving the doctrines, diſcarding the morals of 
the goſpel; when with Chriſtianity they ſeem to throw off the 
fear of God, and give themſelves up to a boundleſs licentiouſ- 
neſs; there is too juſt reaſon to apprehend, that the true 

5 cauſe of their diſlike to the Chriſtian revelation, is not ſo much | 
their being diſſatisfied with the evidences produced for it, aa 
becauſe they cannot bear the reſtraints it Jays upon their cor- 
rupt luſts and paſſions. The real end they aim at is expreſſed 
by one of themſelves to be, © to fave a ſoul from the diſmal 

„ apprehenſions of eternal damnation,” to relieve a perſon, 
« from labouring under that uneaſineſsof mind, which he often 285 
« js under, when pleaſure and Chriſtianity come in competi- 

* tion 6. a And a late noble vriter mentions it as an advan- 
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tage of the way of thinking he recommends, that the burning lake 
will then diſappear *, And if by ſhutting their eyes againſt the 
evidence they could alter the real ſtate of the caſe, and render 


their condition ſafer than it would otherwiſe be; if their not 


| believing eternal damnation would ſecure them againſt the dan- 
ger of that damnation ; it would be wHely done to take pains 


to dilbelieve it. But if their uubelief in ſuch a caſe, inſtead 


of making the danger leſs, only aggravates their guilt, and 


heightens their danger, and puts them off from taking the 


propereſt methods for avoiding it, the fally of ſuch a conduct 


is very apparent. Chriſtianity profeſſes to direct to a true and 
certain way, both of avoiding that future puniſhment, and of 
obtaining the greateſt glory and felicity that can poſlibly be pro- 
| poſed to the human mind. But if theſe gentlemen will rather 


venture to expoſe themſelves to that future puniſhment, than 


endeavour to prevent it by a true repentance and by abandoning 


their vicious courſes, and if they will chuſe rather to forfeit 


the hopes of everlaſting happineſs, than go an in that uniform 
courſe of piety and virtue that leads to it, there is no remedy, 
they muſt take the conſequences. But certainly the bare poſſi- 
| bility of the wrath to come is fo dreadful a thing, that a wiſe 


man would not run the hazard of it for a few tranſient vicious 
gratifications. For what one of their own admired authors 
ſays, though in a ſneering way, is a ſober and momentous truth, 

and what the reaſon of mankind cannot but approve, that, 


here there is a hell on the other ſide, it is but natur 
„ dence to take readily to the ſafeſt fide i,” 
I ſhall conclude this letter with taking nat 
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i Chhriſtianity not founded on Argument, p. 88. 
| 4 Reſurrection of Jeſus conſidered, p · 83. 5 


gbroke's letters on the ſtudy and uſe of hiſtory, vol. 


Worth contending for, are all relative and ſocial virtues, 
then the contention between the Chriſtians and Deiſts will 


al * 


ice of a propoſal _ 
made by a Deiſtical Writer for putting an end to the important 
controverſy between the Chriſtians and the Deiſts. If thoſe 
learned gentlemen, ſays he, that are the directors of others, 
will chooſe to give up ſpeculative principles, and an hiſtori- 
cal faith, and inſiſt only on that practice which will re- 
commend men in every religion to the favour of God, the. 
good-will of men, and peace of their own conſcience, and 
con, that the whole of the Chriſtian religion, which is 


?, dr OP * ** | So then, We ſee here upon what terms the Dei ls 5 
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are willing to be at peace with the Chriſtian divines. They 
muſt give up ſpeculative principles and an hiſtorical faith. By 
an hiſtorical faith, in theſe gentlemen's language, muſt be un- 
derſtood faith in Jeſus Chriſt, a belief of what is related in the 
goſpels concerning him, concerning his perſon, miniſtry, mira- 


cles, ſufferings, reſurrection, aſcenſion; and all this muſt be 
given up as of no conſequence to mankind at all. And He- | 


culative principles muſt alſo be abandoned. And what is in- 
tended by theſe, and how far this demand i is to extend, is hard 


to know. With ſome that call themſelves Deiſts, the moſt 


important principles of natural religion, the belief of a provi- 


dence, of the immortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of future 


judgment and retributions, are looked upon to be needleſs 


ſpeculations, and either denied, or treated as matters of doubt- 
ful diſputation. But let us ſuppoſe that no ſtreſs is to be laid 


upon any doctrines or principles at all, and that practice alone 
is to be inſiſted on, though ſome principles ſeem to lie at the 


foundation of a good and virtuous practice, yet (till it will be 


found no eaſy matter for the Chriſtian and Deiſp to agree what 
that practice is which is ta be regarded as neceſſary. This 
_ writer would have the divines own, that the whole of the Chriſtian 
religion, which is worth contending for, areall relative ang ſocial. 
virtues. Here is not a word faid of the duties of piety and devo- 
tion, of love, reverence, adoration, ſubmiſſion, affiance, and re- 
 fignatian towards the ſupreme Being, or of prayer, confeſſion 


of ſins, thankſgiving, praiſe, and the outward acts of religious 
homage which we owe to God. Yet this is an important part 
of our duty, on which Chriſtianity, and even right reaſon itſelf, | 
teacheth us to lay a great ſtreſs; though it is treated by many. 
amongſt the Deiſts as a thing of (mall conſequence. Nor is there 


any thing here ſaid of the duties of ſelf-government, chaſtity, 


purity, humility, temperance, and the due regulation of our 


appetites and paſſions. And when this comes to be explained, 


there is likely to be a wide difference between the Chriſtians 
and Deiſts, as to the particulars included in this part of our 


duty. It is very probable, that theſe gentlemen will plead for 
allowing much greater liberties in indulging their ſenſual appe- 


tites and paſſions, than is conſiſtent with the morals of the. 
goſpel, and with that purity of heart and life which Chriſti- | 
anity requireth. And even as to relative and ſocial virtues, in 
which this author makes the whole of religion to conſiſt, the 


Deiſts have often objected againſt that forgiveneſs of injuries, 
that charity and benevolence, even towards our enemies them- 


, ſelves, that n good for evil, which the great author of 
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our religion hath urged upon his diſciples, both by his doctrine 
and by his example. It is to be feared, upon the whole, that 
they will be as far from agreeing to the morals as, to the doc- 
trines of the goſpel; and that ſome of its laws and practical 
precepts ſtand more in their way, and create greater prejudices 
againſt it, than its myſteries themſelves, though it is a little more 
plauſible and decent to put the reaſon of their rejecting Chri- 


| ſtianity upon the latter than upon the former. 
This may help us to judge whether there be any juſt ground 

for their pretences, as if the world were greatly obliged to 
them for endeavouring to take men off from uſeleſs ſpecula- 
tions, and teaching them to lay the whole ſtreſs upon practice. 


'The laſt mentioned author concludes his treatiſe againſt the 


reſurrection of Jeſus with declaring his hope, that it“ will 


«© be of real ſervice to religion, and make men's practice bet- 
„ ter, when they ſhall find they have nothing elſe to depend 
« upon for happineſs here and hereafter, but their own per- 


* ſonal righteouſneſs, with their love of wiſdom and truth1.” 
And others of them have made the ſame boaſt, but very un- 
deſervedly. For can the neceſſity of perſonal obedience and 
righteouſneſs be more expreſsly inſiſted upon than in the goſpel 
ol Jeſus, or be bound upon us by ſtronger and more ſaered ar- 
guments? Do theſe gentlemen pretend to teach more excellent 
morals than the Chriſtian religion does, or to carry piety, cha- 
rity, benevolence, purity of manners, and univerſal righteouſ- 
neſs to a nobler height, or to enforce the practice of it by more 


powerful and prevailing motives? Or, do they propoſe to make 


men's practice better by leaving them ar large, without any ex- 
preſs divine precepts determining the particulars of their duty, 
and by taking away the glorious hopes and promiſes of the 
goſpel, which are deſigned to animate us to obedience, and 
the awful threatenings which are there denounced againſt vice 
eee a ne er a 
But enough has been ſaid of theſe gentlemen and their pre- 
| tences, and I intended here as a proper concluſion of this work _ 
to have given a ſummary repreſentation of the principal argu- 
ments and evidences for the truth and divinity of the Chriſtian 
revelation. But as you will probably think this letter to be 
already of ſufficient length, I chooſe to reſerve it for the ſubject 
of my next. VV! i 


I am yours, &c. 
1 ReſurteRion of Jeſus confidered, p. 82, Es 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


1 extraordinary revelation Een Cod! to mankind poſi ble 


to be given. The propriety and uſe fulneſs of ſuch à re- 


velation ſhewn. Thoſe to whom it is made known in- 


diſpenſably obliged to embrace it. The marks and evi- 


dences by which we may be ſatisfied that ſuch a revela- 
tion is really given, viz. when the revelation itſelf is of 


an excellent nature and tendency, and when it is accom- 


panied by the moſt extraordinary divine atteſtations, 


eſpecially miracles and prophecy. The proof from mira- 


cles vindicated. Confeſſion of ſome of the Deiſts them- 


ſelves to this purpoſe. The revelation contained in the 


holy Scriptures confirmed by a ſeries of the moſt extraor+ 
Binary works which manifeſtly argued a divine interpo- 


fition. The nature of the revelation itſelf confidered 


Diſtinguiſhed into three periods, under each of which 


the religion for ſubſtance the ſame. Firſt, 
 archial religion. The ſecond relates to the 


e patri- 


religion itſelf particularly conſidered, and ſhewn to be 
worthy of God. It could not be the effect either of im- 


3 or enthuſiaſm, and therefore muſt be of divine 
original. The Chriſtian ſcheme of the Mediator wiſe 
and excellent. The difficulties attending it to no juſt ob- 


Jection Kain 6 The Concluft on. 
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TAVING finiſhed the account the De ifical Writers, it 


will not be improper to lay together ſome conſiderations 
relating to the reaſons we have to believe that Chriſtianity is a 


ue revelation from God, and that therefore they to whom it 


oſaical 
diſpenſation. The third, which was the perfection of 


all the reft, is the Chriſtian revelation. The goa- like 
character of its Author. The nature and tendency of the 


1 
1 


l 
3 
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is publiſhed and made known are under indiſpenſable obliga- 
tions to believe and embrace it. 
With regard to revelation in general, the firſt thing that 
comes to be conſidered, is the poſſibility of it. That God can, 
if he thinks fit, make extraordinary diſcoveries of his will, and 
communicate important truths to one or more men, to be by 
them communicated to others in his name, cannot be denied 
with the leaſt appearance of reaſon. For upon what founda- 
tion can any man go, in pretending that this is impoſſible? Is 
there any thing in it which implieth a contradiction either 
to the nature of God or man ? This cannot be pretended, nor 
has any man attempted to ſhew that it involveth a contradic- 
tion. Accordingly, the poſlibility of a revelation has been ge- 
nerally aeknowleged by thoſe who believe the exiſtence of God 
and a providence, nor do I ſee how any man thatacknowlegeth 
a God and a providence can conſiſtently deny it. on 
And as the poſſibility of God's making an extraordinary reve. 
lation of his will to mankind mult be acknowleped ; ſo the 
- propriety of it, or that it is worthy of God to grant ſuch a 
revelation, ſuppoſing, which hath been unanſwerably proved 
to have been the caſe in fact, mankind to have been ſunk into a 
ſtate of great darkneſs and corruption in matters of religion 
and morals; and that if he ſhould grant ſuch a revelation for 
guiding men into the knowlege of important truths, or for in- 
forcing their duty upon them, it would be a ſignal inſtance of 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, cannot be reaſonably conteſted. 
And indeed, this is no more than what ſome of the Deiſts 
themſelves have thought fit to acknowlege. The Moral phi- 
lofopher expreſsly owns it; and a remarkable paſſage from Mr. 
Chubb to the ſame pyrpoſe was cited in my thirteenth letter, 
vol. i. p. 364. 5 : C | 
It greatly ſtrengthens this, when it is conſidered, that ſeveral 
things there are of great importance to mankind to know par- 
__ ticularly concerning the attributes and providence of God; the 
moſt acceptable way of worſhipping him; the extent of the 
duty we owe him, and the methods of his dealings towards 
his offending creatures; how far and upon what terms he will 
pardon their iniquities, and receive them to his grace and 
favour; what rewards it will pleaſe him to confer upon thoſe 
that ſerve him in ſincerity, though their obedience is mixed 
with infirmities and defects; and what puniſhment he will in- 
Ai& upon obſtinate preſumptuous tranſgreſſors : I ſay, there 
are ſeveral things with reſpect to theſe and ſach like matters, 
which as they relate to things inviſible, or things future, and 
5 „ e Which 
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which depend upon God's moſt wiſe counſels, of which if left to 
ourſelves we cannot pretend to be competent judges, we could 
not have a clear and full aſſurance of by the mere light of our 
own unaſſiſted reaſon; It ſeems evident therefore that man“ 
kind ſtood in great need of an extraordinary revelation from 
God, and that this would be of the moſt ſignal advantage. And 
though it cannot without great raſhneſs be pretended that God 
1s abſolutely obliged to give this advantage to any, or that if 


he gives it to any he is obliged to give it equally to all men, 


ſince it is manifeſt in fact that in the courſe of his providence 


much greater advantages are given to ſome than to others, with 


reſpect to the means of religious and moral improvement; yet 
it is reaſonable to conclude that he hath not left all mankind at 
all times entirely deſtitute of an aſſiſtance bf ſuch great conſe- 
quence and ſo much wanted. This affordeth a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption that God hath at ſome time or other made diſcoveries 
of his will to mankind in a way of extraotdinary revelation, ad- 
ditional to the common light of nature. EN 


It is alſo manifeſt; that ſuppoſing ſuch a revelation to have 


been really given from God, and that men have ſufficient evi- 
dence to convince them that it was from God, thoſe to whom 
this revelation is made known, are indiſpenſably obliged to re- 


ceive and embrace it. This every man muſt acknowlege, who 


' hath juſt notions of the Deity, or that God is the moral go- 
vernor of the world, and hath a right to give laws to his crea- 


| tures, and to require obedience to thoſe laws. And it were 


the greateſt abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that men may innocently re- 


| ject what they have good reaſon to regard as the ſignifications of 


the divine will, made to them for this purpoſe, that they ſhould 
believe and obey them. = „„ 
Theſe are principles which cannot juſtly be conteſted; the 


grand queſtion then is, whether any ſufficient proofs or evi- 
dences can be produced, that ſuch a revelation hath been really 
given, and what thoſe proofs and evidences are. Some there 


are who ſeem not willing to allow that any perſons, but thoſe to 
whom the revelation is immediately made, can have ſufficient 
evidence or proof to ſatisfy them that it is a true revelation from 


God. This is what Lord Herbert inſiſteth upon in his book De 
Jeritate, and in ſeveral parts of his other works, where he 


makes it a neceſſary condition of a man's having a certain know- 
lege of a divine revelation, that it may be made immediately to 
\ himſelf, and that he ſhould feel a divine afflatus in the reception 

of it. In this his Lordſhip has been followed by other writers 


that have appeared in the ſame cauſe. According to this ſcheme; 
it is vain for thoſe that have received a revelation from God to 
Wn 55 8 5 offer 
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offer to produce any proofs of their divine miſſion, ſince no 
proofs or evidence can be offered that will be ſufficient, except 
every one of thoſe to whom they impart this have another 
particular revelation to aſſure them of it. This is in effect to 
pronounce, that ſuppoſing God to have communicated to any 


= perſon or perſons extraordinary diſcoveries of his will, to be 1 
* by them communicated for the uſe and inſtruction of mankind, 5 
= it is abſolutely out of his power to furniſh them with ſuch cre- 1 
* dentials of their divine miſſion as may make it reaſonable for i 
* others to receive the doctrines and laws delivered by ſuch per- 1 

ſons in his name as of divine authority. But ſuch an aſſertion . 


cannot be excuſed from great raſnneſs and arrogance, and is a 
moſt unwarrantable limitation of the divine power and wiſdom. 
It will indeed be readily allowed, that ſuppoſing perſons to de- 
4 clare with never ſo great confidence that they are extraordina- f 
$ rily ſent of God, we are not to receive their bare word for a | | 
: proof of it; and though they themſelves ſhould be firmly per- ; 
ſuaded of the truth and divinity of the revelation made imme- 

diately to them, this their perſuaſion is not a ſufficient warrant- 

for others to receive that revelation as true and divine, except - 1 
ſome farther proofs and evidences are given. And it is reaſon- | 
able to believe, that in that Cale, if God hath ſent perſons; and 

extraordinarily inſpired them to deliver doctrines and laws of L 

great importance to mankind in his name, he will furniſh them — 

with ſuch proofs and evidences as may be a ſufficient ground to — 
thoſe to whom this revelation is not immediately made, to re- 

ceive thoſe doctrines and laws as of divine authority. And here 

in judging of theſe, it muſt be acknowleged, that great care and 
caution is neceſſary, ſince it cannot be denied that there have 
been falſe pretences to revelation, the effects of enthuſiaſm or 
impoſture, which have given rite to impoſitions that have been 
ol ill conſequence to mankind. And though that is not a juſt 
reaſon for rejecting all revelation at once, as falſe or uncertain, 
pet it is a very good reaſon for making a very careful inquiry 

into the evidences that are produced tor any pretended revela- 
tion. And with regard to this it may be obſerved, that where 
_ perſons pretending to bring a ſyſtem of doctrines and laws, 

which they profeſs to have received by revelation from God, 
have had their divine miſſion confirmed by a ſeries of the moſt 

extraordinary works, bearing the illuſtrious characters of a di- 
vine interpoſition, and which they have been enabled ro per- 
form in declared atteſtation to it; eſpecially, if they have been 

enabled allo to make expreſs predictions in the name of God, 

concerning things future, which no human ſagacity could fore- 
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g70 A Summary of the Let. 36. 
fee ; and if at the ſame time the revelation itſelf appeareth to be 
of a molt excellent tendency, manifeſtly conducive to the glory 
of God, and to the good of mankind, and to the promoting the 
intereſt of important truth, righteouſneſs, and virtue in the 
world, and thereby anſwering the main ends of all religion 
there ſeems in that caſe to be ſufficient evidence to produce a 
_ reaſonable eonviction that this is a revelation from God, and 
conſequently to juſtity and demand our receiving and ſubmitting 
to it as of divine authority. For in this caſe, there ſeemeth to 
be as much evidence given to ſatisfy an honeſt and impar:ial en- 
quirer as could be reaſonably expected or deſired, ſuppoling a 
revelation really given. And that this hath actually been the 
caſe with regard to the revelation contained in the Holy Scrip- 


tures, the advocates for Chriſtianity have ſet themſelves to ſhew 


with great force of reaſon and argument. 5 
With regard to the external atteſtations given to the truth 
and divinity of the Scripture-revelation, there is ſcarce any 
thing in which the Dei/tical Writers have been more generally 
agreed than in bending their force againſt the proof from mi- 
racles. The methods they have taken to this purpoſe have been 
various: Sometimes they have gone fo far as to pretend to 
prove, that miracles are abſolutely impoſſible ; at other times 
that they are needleſs and uſeleſs, and are incapable of ſhewing 
the divine miſſion of perſons, or truth of doctrines, becauſe 


there is no connection between power and truth. But though 
it will be readily acknowleged, that power and truth are diſtin _ 
ideas, this does by no means prove, that the former can in no 

caſe give atteſtation to the latter. For if power be exerted in 

ſuch a way as to manifeſt an extraordinary divine interpoſition 


in favour of a perſon profeſſing to bring doctrines and laws 
from God to mankind, and be appealed to for that purpoſe, in 


ſuch a caſe power ſo exerted may give an atteſtation tothe truth 
and authority of thoſe doctrines and laws. Some of the Deiſts 


themſelves are ſo ſenſible of this, that after all their pretences 
they are obliged to make acknowlegements with regard to the 
uſe of miracles that are of no ſmall differvice to their cauſe. 


They acknowlege that they may be of uſe to excite and engage 


attention to doctrines and laws, which ſuppoſes them to carry 
ſomething in them of the nature of an atteſtation or proof, 
ſince otherwiſe no more regard ought to be paid to doctrines or 
laws on the account of miracles, than if they were not attended 


with miracles at all. The Moral Philoſopher owns, that“ mi- 


_ * racles, eſpecially if wrought for the good of mankind, are 


perhaps the moſt effectual means of removing prejudices, | 
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courſe on Miracles, p. 3. 
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« and procuring attention to what is delivered,” Mr. Collins 
goes ſo far as to acknowlege, that miracles when done in proof 
of doctrines and precepts that are conſiſtent with reaſon, and 
for the honour of God and the good of mankind, ought to de- 


termine men to be'ieve and receive them; and that Chriſt's 
| miracles might have been f fficient, if he had not appealed to 


prophecy, and laid the principal ſtreſs of the proof of his di- 
vine miſſion upon it, as this writer pretends he did*. Mr. 
Moolſton ſays, I believe it will be granted on all hands, that 
« thereſtoring a perſon indiſputabiy dead to life is a ſtupendous 


* miracle, and that two or three ſuch-miracles, well atteſted 
* and credibly reported, are enough to conciliate the belief, 


i that the author of them was a divine agent, and inveſted 


„ with the power of God.“ And SHingſa is ſaid to have de- 


clared, that if he could believe that the reſurrection of La- 


Zarus was really wrought as it is related, he would give up his 
8 . 5 


Thar God can, if he thinketh fit, alter or ſüſpend the 


courſe of natural cauſes in particular inſtances, muſt be al- 


lowed by all who acknowlege that he is the Lord of nature, and 


the Sovereign of the univerſe. And that it may be agreeable to 
his wiſdom, to do ſo on ſome extraorituary occaſions ma ap- 
pear from this conſideration, that inch interpoſitions may be of 


uſe to awaken in men a ſenſe of 1 governing providence, and to 


convince them that the courſe of nature is not a fatal ſeries of 
blind neceſſary cauſes, but under the regulation of a molt wiſe 


and free, as well as powerful mind; which, as it hach very 


properly appointed that things ſhould ordinarily go on in an 
uniform courſe according to eſtabliſhed laws, ſo it can alter or 
over rule, interrupt or ſuſpend the effect and influence of natu- 
tal cauſes, and deviate from the nſual courſe of things on ſpe- 
cial occaſions for valuable purpoles : And ſuch a valuable pur- 
_ poſe it would be for providence to interpoſe for giving an il- 
luſtrious atteſtation to doctrines and laws of great importance 
td mankind, and to the divine miſſion of perſons ſent to in- 
| Aru them in religion, to recover them from great errors and 
corruptions, and guide them to a true knowlege, obedience, 
and adoration of the Deity, and to a holy and virtuous prac- 
tice. Extraordinary miraculous. interpoſitions in ſuch a caſe 
would anſwer an excellent end, and be worthy of the divine 


wiſdom and goodneſs. This ſeems to be a way of God's giving 
his teſtimony the moſt powerſul and ſtriking that can be, and 
2 Scheme of Literal Prophecy, p. 321, 322. ih His. 
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which is peculiarly fitted for engaging mankind to receive and 
ſabmit to ſuch a revelation as of divine authority. And thus it 
was with regard to the miracles wrought at the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the 7ewi/h and Chriſtian diſpenſation. There was 
not merely a ſingle extraordinary event or two, in which caſe it 
might have been ſuppoſed that it was only ſome ſtrange thing 


the name of God himſelf. And theſe facts were of ſuch a na- 
ture, ſo manifeſtly tranſcending all human power, and which 
bore ſuch evident marks of a divine interpoſition, that, taken 
together, they form as {trons an evidence as could be reaſonably 
expected and defired. And I believe few, if any, can be found, 
who are really perſuaded of the truth of thoſe facts, and do 
not alſo acknowlege the divine original and authority of the re- 
velation thus atteſted and confirmed. And ſuppoſing ſuch mi— 
raculous atteſtations to have been really given at the firſt pro- 
mulgation and eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem of doctrines and laws, 
Which! is declared to have come from God; this is ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh irs authority not only at that time, but to ſucceeding 
ages, provided that the accounts of thoſe doctrines and laws, 
and of the extraordinary facts whereby they were atteſted, were 
_ faithfully tranſmitted in a manner which may be ſafely depend- 
ed upon. And that this hath been the caſe with regard to the 
MHoſaic and Chriitian revelation, hath been often clearly ſhewn. 
With regard to the former, never were there in the world 
facts of a more public nature, than thoſe by which the Moſai- 
cal law was atteſted. They were not merely things done in a 
way of ſecret intercour ſe and communication with the Deity, 
in which caſe there might have been ſome ſuſpicion of im- 
poſture, but they were facts done openly in the view of all the 
people, who, let ns ſuppoſe them never ſo ſtupid, could not 
poſſibly have been made to believe that all theſe things happened 
iu their own fight, and that they themſelves had been witneſſes 
to them, if they had not been ſo. Nor can it be ſuppoſed that 
Macs, who was certainly a wiſe man, would have attempted 
ſowild a thing as to have appealed to the people, as he does all 
along, tor the tr uth of thoſe facts, and to have put the autho- 
rity ot his laws Upon them, 1 at the ſame time they all knew 
them 


that had happened, of which no account can be given, and ©, 
from which nothing certain can be concluded ; but there was a 1 
marvellous ſucceſſion and concurrence of the moſt extraordinary #1 
facts, done in the molt open public manner, in a great number ©. 
of inſtances, and for a ſeries of years together, all viſibly tend- 1 
ing to the ſame important end; viz. to give atteſtation to the Y 
divine authority of a ſyſtem of doctrines and laws delivered in 
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them to be falſe. If therefore Maſes publiſhed thoſe facts him- 


ſelf to all the people, the facts were true. And that he did 
himſelf publiſh thoſe facts, we have the ſame proof which we 


have that he gave the laws. And that he gave the laws to the 


people of Hrael, as the whole nation who were governed by 


thoſe laws have conſtantly affirmed, no reaſonable man can 


deny. The accounts of the facts are fo interwoven with the 
very body of the laws that they cannot be ſeparated. Some 
of the principal motives to engage the people to the obſervance 


of thoſe laws are taken from thoſe facts. Many of the laws 
were peculiarly deſigned to preſerve the remembrance of thoſe 


facts. And this was the profeſſed end of the inſtitution of ſome 
of their moſt ſolema ſacred rites, which were to be con- 


ſtantly obſerved by the whole nation in every age from the be- 
ginning af their policy. Thele laws and facts were not tranſ- 
mitted merely by oral tradition, which in many cafes is a very 


uncertain conveyance, but were immediately committed ta 


writing. And thoſe writings were not kept ſecret, in the hands 
of a few, but from the time they were firſt written, were pub- 
liſhed to the people, who were commanded in the name of God 
to aquaint themſelves with thofe laws and facts, and to teach 
them diligently to their children, and were allured that upon 
their preſerving and keeping them, their proſperity and happi— 
neſs, public and private, and all their privileges, depended. 
Accordingly, in all the remaining writings of that nation, whe- _ 
ther of an hiſtorical, moral, or devotional kind, there is a con- 
ſtant reference not only to the laws, as having been originally 
given by Moſes in the name of God to their nation, but to the 
wonderful facts that were done in atteſtation to thofe laws, as 
of undoubted credit, and as things univerſally known and ac- 

| knowleged among them. If thoſe facts had been only men- 
_ tioned in a few paſlages, it might poſſibly be pretended, that 
the accounts of them were interpolations afterwards iaſerted in 
| theſe writings, But as the caſe is circumſtanced, there is no 
room for this pretence. The facts are repeated and referred ta 
on ſo many different occaſions, that it appears with the utmoſt 
evidence that thoſe facts have been all along known and ac- 
| knowleged, and the remembrance of them conftantly kept up 
among that people in all ages. Their peculiar conſtitution, 


whereby they were ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed from all other 


nations, was plainly founded upon the' truth and authority of 


thoſe facts, nor could have been eſtabliſhed without them. 
To all which it may be added, that the very quality of the 


writings which contain an account of thoſe facts, or in which 
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they are referred to as of undoubted truth, derives no {mall 
credit to them. A profound veneration for the Deity every- 
where appears, together with a remarkable unaffected ſimplicity 
and integrity, and an impartial love of truth. It cannot rea- 
ſonably be pretended, that they were forged to humour and 
flatter their nation, for with the utmoſt freedom they relate 
things greatly to the diſadvantage of their national character, 
They repreſent impartially and without diſguiſe their frequent 
defections from their law, their diſobedience and ingratitude to 
God for all his benefits, and the great puniſhments inflicted upon 
them on that account. Beſides which it is to be obſerved, that 


there are in thoſe writings clear and expreſs predictions of tuture 
extraordinary events, which no human ſagacity could foreſee, 
and which yet have been moſt remarkably accompliſhed, And 
particularly it is there moſt expreſly foretold, that the people of 


Vrael, for whom God had done ſuch great things, ſhould yet 
be diſtinguiſhed with judgments and calamities above all other 


nations; that they ſnould be- diſperſed all over the face of the 


earth, expoſed to univerſal obloquy, and yet not be utterly loſt 
or deſtroyed, but ſtil] preſerved as a diſtinct people; which we 


ſee moſt ſignally verified at this day. A thing ſo wonderful, 
| taken in all its circumſtances, that this people may be regarded | 


as a living continued monument of the truth of their own an- 


tient ſacred iin, and of wy extraordinary facts there re- 
corded. 


As to the 3 and miraculous facts ks the 


divine original and authority of the Chriſtian revelation was at- 
| teſted and confirmed, never were there any facts that had 


clearer or more convincing evidence attending them, They 
were many in number, done for the moſt part in the moſt pub- 
lic manner, and for a ſeries of years together, and i et 


the moſt wonderful effects in bringing over vaſt numbers both 


of Jews and Gentiles, in the very age in which the facts were 


dane, and when they had the beſt opportunity of knowing the 
truth of thoſe facts, to receive a crucified Jeſus as their Saviour 


and their Lord, than which nothing could be imagined more 


contrary to the prejudices which then univerſally obtained The 
accounts of theſe facts, as well as of the pure and excellent laws 
and doctrines in atteſtation of which they were wrought, were 


publiſhed in the very age in which theſe laws were delivered 


and thoſe facts were done, and by perſons who were perfectly ac- 


quainted with the things they relate. And the facts themſelves 


were of ſuch a nature, that they could not be deceived in them 


themſelves, ſuppaſing they had their ſenſes, Nor had they any 
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temptation or intereſt to put them upon endeavouring to impoſe 
upon others by giving falſe accounts of thoſe facts. For be— 


ſides that the falſhood of thoſe accounts mult, as the cafe was 


circumſtanced, have been immediately detected and expoſed, 
the religion which was confirmed by thoſe facts, was in many 
things directly contrary to thoſe notions and prejudices with 
which their own minds have been molt ſtrongly prepolleſſed, - 
and which nothing leſs than the undeniable evidence they had 
of thoſe facts was able to overcome. And it ſtrengthens this 


| xwhen it is conſidered, that this religion, inſtead of promiſing 
them any worldly advantages, expoſed them to the moſt cruel 
reproaches, perſecutions, and ſufferings, and to whatever is 


moſt grievous to human nature, which they endured with an 


amazing conſtancy, perſiſting in their teſtimony even to death. 
To which it may be added, that if we examine the writings 

themſelves, we ſhall find in them all the characters of genuine 
- purity, integrity, undiſguiſed fimplicity, and an impartial regard 


to truth, that any writings can poſſibly have. And the whole 
ſcheme of religion there laid down is uniformly directed to the 


glory of God, and the good of mankind, and to ſerve the 
cauſe of virtue and righteouſneſs in the world. Accordingly 

theſe writings were immediately received with great veneration 
in the very age in which they were firſt written and publiſhed, 
and from that time regarded as of undoubted truth and of di- 
vine authority. They were ſoon ſpread far and wide, read 
in the public religious aſſemblies of Chriſtians, tranſlated into 

various languages, and they have been conſtantly cited by 


oreat numbers of writers in every age ſince, whoſe works are 


{till extant, many of whom have not only quoted particular 
paſſages, but have trahſcribed large portions of them into their 
writings, by which it inconteſtibly appears, that they were the 
ſame both with regard to the accounts of doctrines aud facts 
that are now in our hands. They have been on numberleſs 
occaſions appealed to by perſons of different ſects, parties, and 
opinions in religion, ſo that it would not have been in the 
power of any party of men, if they had been ſo diſpoſed, to 
have deſtroyed or corrupted all the copies, or to have made a 
general alteration in the ſcheme of religion there taught, or in 
the accounts of facts there recorded. And it is evident in fact, 
that no ſuch alterations have been made, ſince religion there 
appeareth in its primitive ſimplicity, as it was in the firſt age of 
the Chriſtian church, without any of the corruptions of latter 
ages. And, upon the whole, it may upon good grounds be 
alfirmed, that the proofs which are brought to ſhew, that tbe 
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Seriptures are ſafely tranſmitted to us, are greater than can be 
produced for any other books in the world. This hath been 
often fully vindicated, and ſet in ſo clear a light, that the ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity have had no other way of avuviding the 
evidence, but by moſt abſurdly flying out (as hath been ob- 
ſerved before) into invectives againſt all hiitorical evidence, and 


againſt the credit of all paſt facts whatſoever, It may therefore 5 


be juſtly ſaid, that no greater evidence of the truth of the ex- 
traordinary facts whereby Chriſtianity was atteſted; can rea- 
ſonably be deſired, except all theſe ſtupendous facts were to be 
done over again for our conviction. And if one man thinks he 
may jultly demand this, another man hath an equal right ta 
demand it, and fo every man may demand it. And thoſe facts 
muſt be repeated in every age, in every nation, aud in the ſight 


of every ſingle perſon, which would be the molt abſurd Mk 
unreaſonable thing 1 in the world, and the moſt unworthy of the 


divine wiſdom. 


This may ſuffice with 1 to che extraordinary atteſta- 


tions given to the revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtament, and which exhibit illuſtrious 


convincing proofs of its divine original, It will be pr per next = 
to conſider the nature and excellency of the revelation itſelf, 
with the ſcheme of religion there delivered to us, and it will 
appear upon the moſt impartial examination to be worthy of 
God, of a moſt admirable tendency, and well fitted to anſwer 
the important ends for which we might ſuppoſe a revelation tao 
have been given to mankind. 
That we may have a juſter notion of the religion held forth to 
us in the Holy Scriptures, it is proper to take a brief view of it 
from the beginning. The ſacred volume opens with that which 
lies at the foundation of religion, an account of God's having 


created the world, which is there deſcribed in a plein and fami- 


Jar manner, accommodated to the capacities of the people, and 
with a noble ſimplicity; as is alſo the original formation of 
man, who is repreſented as having been formed after the divine 
image, inveſted with a dominion over the inferior creation, 
with a reſervation of the homage he himſelt owed to God as bis 

| ſovereign Lord, and conſtituted in a paradiſaical ftate, a happy 


Nate of purity and innocence. There is nothing in this but what 
is agreeable to right reaſon, as well as to the moſt antient tra- 


ditions that have obtained among the nations. We are farther 


there informed, that man fell from that ſtate by ſinning againſt 
his maker; and that fin brought death into the world, and all 


: the evils and miſeries to which the human race is now obnoni- 
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ons. But that the merciful parent of our being, in his great 
goodneſs and compaſſion, was pleaſed to make ſuch revelations 
and diſcoveries of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper founda- 
tion for the faith and hope of his offending creatures, and for 
theexerciſe of religion towards him. Accordingly, the religion 
delivered in the Scriptures is the religion of man in his lapſed 
ſtate, and any one that impartially and carefully onſiders it, 
will find one ſcheme of religion ſubſtantially the ſame, carried 
all along through the whole, till it was brought to its full per-: 
ſecl ion and accompliſhed by Jeſus Chriſt. 


Ibis religion may be conſidered principally under three pe- 
riods. The firſt is the religion of the patriarchal times, which 


conſiſted in the pure adoration of the Deity free from idolatry, 


in a firm belief of his univerſal and particular providence, a a 
hope of his pardoning mercy towards penitent ſinners, and a 
confiding in him as the great rewarder of them that diligently 

| ſeek him; which reward they looked for not merely in this 


preſent world, but in a future ſtate : For we are told, that they 


Sought a better country, that is, an heavenly. Theſe were the 
main principles of their religion, together with a ſtrong ſenſe 


of their obligation to the practice of picty, virtue, and univer- 


ſal righteouſneſs. To which it may be added, that there ſeems 
to have been a hope and expectation from the beginning, origi- 
nally founded on a divine promiſe, of a great Saviour, ho 
was to redeem mankind from the miſeries and ruins to which 
they were expoſed, and through whom God was to make the 
fulleſt diſcoveries and exhibitions of his grace and mercy to- 
wards the human race, and to raiſe them to a high degree of 
glory ani felicity. As to the external rites of religion then 
made uſe of, the moſt ancient rite of which we have any ac- 
count, is that of offe;ing ſacrifice to God: And its having ſo 
early and univerſally obtained among all nations, and inthe moſt 
ancient times, as a ſacred rite of religion, can ſcarce be other- 
wiſe accounted: for, than by ſuppoling it to have been a part of 


the primitive religion, originally injoined by divine appoint- 


ment to the firſt anceſtors-of the human race, and from them 
tranſmitted to their deſcendants. This patriarchal religion, as 
it has been deſcribed, ſeems to have been the religion of Adam 
after his fall, of Abel, Seth, Enoch, and the antediluvian pa- 


triarchs ; and afterwards of Maß, the ſecond parent of man- 


kind, 3 of the ſeveral heads of families derived from him, 


Who probably carried it into their ſeveral diſperſions: Bur, 


above all, this religion was fi gnally exemplifie in Abraham, 
who was illuſtrious for his faith, picty, and righteouſneſs, and 
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378 A Summary of the Let. 36. 
whom God was pleaſed to favour with ſpecial diſcoveries of his 
will. From him deſcended many great nations, among whom 


this religion, in its main principles, ſeems to have been pre- 
ſerved, of which there are noble remains in the book of 7ob. 


There were allo remarkable veſtiges of it for a long time pre- 
ſerved among ſeveral other nations; and indeed the belief of 
one ſupreme God, of a providence, a hope of pardoping mercy, 
a ſenſe of the obligations of piety and virtue, and of the accept- 
ance and reward of ſincere obedience, and the expectation of a 
future ſtate, were never entirely extinguiſhed. And whoſoever 


among the Gentiles at any time, or in any natign, was a fearer 
of God, and a worker of righteouſneſs, might be juſtly re- 
garded as of the ancient patriarchal religion, and was favourably 


accepted with God. But in proceſs of time the nations became 


generally depraved, ſunk into a deplorable darkneſs and car- 


ruption, and the great principles of religion were in a great mea- 


fore covered and overwhelmed with an amazing load of ſuper - 


ſtitions, idolatries, and carruptions of, all kinds. 
The ſecond view of religion as ſet before us in the Scriptures 


is, that which relates to the Mo/arcal diſpenſation, This was 
really and eſſentially the ſame religion, for ſubſtance, which 
Vas profefſed and practiſed in the ancient patriarchal times, 


with the addition of a ſpecial covenant made with a particular 


people, among whom God was pleaſed for wiſe ends to erect 

a ſacred polity, and to whom he gave a revelation of his will, 
which was committed to writting as the ſafeſt conveyance 
whereas religion had been hitherto preſerved chiefly by tra- 
dition, which was more caſily maintained during the long lives 
of men in the firſt ages. The ſpecial covenant was no ways in- 
conſiſtent with God's univerſal providence and goodneſs to- 


wards mankind, nor did it in any degree vacate ar infringe the 


ancient primitive religion which had obtained from the begin- 
ning, but was deſigned to be ſubſervient to the great ends of 
it, and to preſerve it from being utterly depraved and extin- 
guiſhed. The principal end of that polity, and the main view 
to which it was all directed, was to reſtore and preſerve the 
true worſhip and adoration of the one living and true God, and 
of him only, in oppoſition to that polytheiſm and idolatry _ 
which began then to ſpread generally through the nations; and 


to engage thoſe to whom it was made known, to the practice of 


piety, virtue, and righteouſneſs, by giving them holy and excel- 

| lent laws, expreſly preſcribing the particulars of their duty, 
and enforced by the ſanctions of a divine authority, and by 
promiſes and threatnings in the name of God. And alſo to keep 
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up the hope and expectation of the Redeemer, who had been 
promiſed from the beginning, and to prepare men for that molt 
perfect and complete diſpenſation of religion, which he was to 
introduce. And whoſoever impartially examines that conſtitu- 
tion muſt be obliged to acknowlege, that it was admirably 
fitted to anſwer theſe important ends. The laws of Maſes, and 
the ſacred writings of the Old Teſtament, teach us to form the 
juſteſt and nobleſt notions of God, as having created all things 
by his power, as preſerving and governing all things by his pro- 


vidence, as poſſeſſed of all poilible pertections ; infinitely power- 


ful, wiſe, and good, holy, juſt, and true, a lover of righte- 


ouſneſs, a hater of fin and wickedneſs; omnipreſent, omniſci- 


ent; to whom we owe the highelt love, the profundeſt reve- 
rence, the woſt abſolute ſubmiſſion and reſignation, and the 


moſt ſteady dependance. There is a ſtrain of unequalled piety 


every where running through thoſe ſacred writings, We are 


there taught to refer all to God, to do every thing we do as 


in his preſence, and in a ſubordination to his glory. We have 


there aiſo excellent precepts given us with regard to the duties 


we owe to our fellow-creatures. All ſocial duties may be re- 


garded as comprehended in that admirable precept of the law, 
Thou fhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. A juſt, a kind, and 


benevolent conduct is preſcribed, and not only are all injurious 
actions forbidden in the ſtrongeſt manner, but even all inordi- 


nate deſires and covetings after what belongeth to others, 
which lie at the foundation of all the injuſtice men are guilty 
of towards their neighbours. The ten commandments, which 
contain a comprehenſive ſummary of the moral precepts, were, 
that they might make the greater impreſſion, delivered with 


the greateſt majeſty and ſolemnity that can be conceived There 


was indeed a variety of ritual injunctions preſcribed under that 
_ conſtitution, the reaſons of all which cannot be clearly aſſigned 
at this diſtance, But ſome of them were manifeſtly intended in 

oppoſition to the rites of the neighbouring nations, and with a 
view to preſerve them as a diſtinct people, and keep them free 
from the infections of their idolatries. Others of their rites 
were inſtituted to keep up the memorials of the ſignal and ex- 
traordinary acts of divine providence towards them, eſpecially 
thoſe by which their law had been confirmed and eſtabliſhed. 
And ſome of them ſeem to have beep originally deſigned as 
types and prefigurations of good things to come under that 


more perfect diſpenſation which was to ſucceed. The rite of 


ſacrificing, which had been in uſe from the moſt ancient times, 
and began to be greatly perverted and abuſed among the na- 


tions, 
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tions, was brought under diſtin&t regulations, and only to be 
performed to the honour of the one true God, the great Creator 


and Lord of the univerſe. Polytheiſm and the worſhip of in- 
ferior deities was forbidden ; no obſcene or filthy rites, no un- 


natural rigours or auſterities, no human ſacrifices or cruel obla- 
tions, made a part of their religion, as among many other na- 
tions. And the abſolute neceſſity of virtue and righteouſneſs, 
in order to their acceptance with God, was ſtrongly inculcated, 


and on this they were directed to lay the principal ſtreſs, and 


not merely on external rites or forms. This conſtitution is re- 


preſented as having been introduced and eſtabliſhed with the ; 
moſt amuzing demonſtrations and difplays of God's ſupreme 


dominion and glorious Majeſty, and with a viſible triumph over 


idolatry in its proper ſeat, for ſo Egypt and Canaan may be 


looked upon to have been, and with the moſt awful maniteſta- 
tions. of God's juſt diſpleaſure againſt thoſe abominable vices as 


well as idolatries, which were then making a great progreſs in 
the warld, and of which the Canaanites were remarkably 


guilty. EY TW Ls 
W hat is eſpecially obſervable is, that under that cooſtieution, 


there was a ſucceſſion of prophets who were ſent to reclaim the 
people from the idolatrics and corruptions into which they had 


fallen, and to inforce upon them the practice of real religion 
and righteouſneſs. Their writings every-where abound with 


the ſublimeſt deſcriptions and repreſentations of the Deity ; they 
diſcover a pure and ardent zeal tor the glory of God, a noble 
impartial deteſtaiion againſt vice and wickedneſs, and a deep and 


earneſt concern for promoting the intereſts of ſubſtantial piery 
and virtue, and taking men off from a too great dependance on 
_ outward forms and ritual obſcrvances. And what is peculiarly 
remarkable, they contain the moſt illuſtrious predictions of 


future events, many of them clear, expreſs, and circumſtantial, 
relating to nations, both their own and others, and to particular 
perſons. Some of which events were to take place in their own 
times, or ſoon after, and were molt remarkably fulfilled; and 
others were remove d to the diſtance of ſeveral ages from the 


time in which rhoſe prophets lived and uttered their predictions, 


and though abſolutely beyond the reach of any human ſagacity : 
to foreſee, have alſo received their accompliſhment. This 
ſhews that they were extraordinarily inſpired by him who alone 


can foretel future contingencies; and their prophecies gave a 


farther proof and atteſtation to the divine original of the Mo- 
Jaic conſtitution, ſince they were deſigned to engage the people 


to the obſcrvation ot the excellent laws that had been given 
5 them; 
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them; and they were alſo intended to prepare them for ex- 


peCting a more glorious diſpenſation to be brought by a perſon 
of unparalleled dignity, whole coming they foretold, and whom 
they deſcribed by the moſt remarkable characters. Some of 
theſe prophets deſcribed him by one part of his office and under- 
taking, and ſome by another. They pointed to the tribe and 
family from which he was to ſpring, the time of his appearance, 


the place of his birth, the miracles he ſhould perform, the ex- 
emplary holineſs of his life, his great wiſdom and excellency as 
a teacher; they ſpoke in the higheſt terms of his divine dignity, 
and yet foretold that he was to undergo the molt grievous humi- 
| lations and bitter ſufferings for the {ins of men; they teſtified - 
not only his ſufferings, but the glories that mould follow; his 


wonderful exaltation, and the kingdom of rightconſneſs and 
truth which he was to erect and eſt abliſh; that the 7ews would 
generally reject him, and that the Gentiles ſhould receive his 


law, and be ſharers of the benefits of his ki 1&dom.. 


Accordingly the third period relates to that diſpenſation of 


religion which was brought by that glorious and divine per {on 


whom the prophets had foretold. This is properly the Chri- 
ſtian diſpenſation, which was deſigned and fitted for an univer- 


Tal extent, and in which, conſidered in its original purity, reli- 


gion is brought to its higheſt perfection and nobleſt improve— 
ment. An admirable wiſdom, goodneſs, and purity, ſhone 


forth in the whole conduct and character of the great author of 
it. He came in the fulneſs of time, the time which had been 
pointed out in the prophetic cal writings. In him the ſeveral 
predictions relating to the extraordinary perſon that was to come 
were fulfilled, and the ſeveral characters by which he was de- 
| ſcribed were wonderfully united, and in no other. He appear- 
ed, as was foretold concerning him, mean in his outward con- 
dition and circumſtanccs, and yet maintained! in his whole con- 
duct a dignity becoming his divine character. Many of his 
miracles were of ſuch a kind, and performed in ſuch a manner, 
as ſeemed to argue a dominion over nature, and its eſtabliſned 
laws, and they were acts of great goodneis as well as power. 
He went about doing good to the bodies and to the ſouls of 
men, and the admir: able inſtructions he gave were delivered 
with a divine authority, and yet with great familiarity and con- 
deſcenſion. And his own practice was every way ſuited to the 
_ excellency of his precepts. He exhibited the moſt finiſhed pattern 
of univerſal holineſs, of love to God, of zeal for the divine 


glory, of the moſt wonderful charity and benevolence ater 
mankind, of the moſt unparalicied lelt-denial, of the hcavenl 
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382 A Summary of the Let. 36. 
mind and life, of meeknefs and patience, humility and conde- 
ſcenſion. Never was there ſo perfect a character, fo god-like, 
venerable, and amiable; ſo remote from that of an enthuſiaſt or 


an impoſtor. He himſelf moſt expreſly foretold his own ſuffer- 


ings, the cruel and ignominious death he was to undergo, his 
reſurrection from the dead on the third day, his aſcenſion into 
heaven, the dreadful judgments and calamities that ſhould be 
inflifted on the Fewi/> nation, and what ſeemed the moſt im- 


probable thing in the world, the wonderful progreſs of his 


own Goſpel from the ſmalleſt beginnings, notwithſtandin 


the perſecutions and difficulties he foretold it ſhould meet 


with. All this was moſt exactly fulfilled ; he roſe again 
on the third day, and ſhewed himſelf alive to his diſciples after 
his paſſion by many infallible proofs, when their hopes were ſo 
funk, that they could hardly believe that he was riſen, till they 


could no longer doubt of it, without renouncing the teſtimony : 
ol all their ſenſes. He gave them commiſſion to go and preach 
his goſpel to all nations, and promiſed that, to enable them to 


do it with ſucceſs, they ſhould be endowed with the moſt extra- 
ordinary powers and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. This accordingly 
they did, and though deſtitute of all worldly advantages, with- 


out power, riches, intereſt, policy, learning, or eloquence, 
they went through the world preaching up a crucified Jeſus, as 


the Saviour and Lord of men, and teaching the things which 


he had commanded them, and by the wonderful powers which 

they were inveſted with, and the evidences they produced of 

their divine miſſion, they prevailed, and ſpread the religion of 
Jeſus, as their Great Maſter had foretold, in the midſt of ſuffer- 


ings and perſecutions, and in oppoſition to the reigning invete- 
rate prejudices both of eus and Gentiles. 


If we examine the nature and tendency of the religion itſelf, 


which was taught by Chriſt, and by the apoſtles in his name, 
we ſhall find it to be worthy of God. It retaineth all the ex- 
cellencies of the Old Teſtament revelation; for our Saviour 


came not to deſtroy the law and the prophets, bat to fulfil 
them, and carry the ſcheme of religion there laid down to a 


ſtill higher degree of excellency. The idea given us of God, 
of his incomparable perfections, and of his governing provi- 

dence, as extending to all his creatures, particularly towards 
mankind, is the nobleſt that can be conceived, and the moſt 
proper to produce worthy affections and diſpoſitions towards 

him. Great care is eſpecially taken to inſtruct us to form juſt. 


notions of God's illuſtrious moral excellencies, of his wiſdom, 


his faithfulneſs, a and truth, his impartial juſtice, and righteouſ- 
. nels, | 
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neſs, and ſpotleſs purity; but, above all, of his goodneſs and 
love to makind, of which the Goſpel contains and exhibits the 
molt glorious and attractive diſcoveries and diſplays that were 
ever made to the world. The excceding riches of the divine 
grace and mercy are repreſented in the moſt engaping manner. 


Pardon and ſalvation are freely offered upon the moſt gracious 


terms; the very chief of ſinners are invited, and the ſtrongeſt 
pollible aſſurances given of God's readineſs to receive them upon 
their ſincere repentance and reformation ; and at the fame time, 
to prevent an abuſe of this, the moſt ſtriking repreſentations 


are made of God's juſt wrath and diſpleaſure againſt thoſe that 


obſtinately go on in a preſumptuous ſin and diſobedience. It is 


eſpecially the glory of the Goſpel, that the great realities of an 


_ unſeen eternal world are there ſet in the moſt clear and open 
light; there are clearer diſcoveries made, and far ſtronger aſ- 


ſurances given, of that future life and immortality, than were 
ever given to mankind before. 


As to the precepts of Chriſtianity, they are anqueſtionably 


holy and excellent, T he pureſt morality is taught in all its juſt 
and noble extent, as taking in the whole of our duty towards 
God, our neighbours, and ourſelves. 


As to piety towards God, the idea there given of it is vener- 


able, amiable, and engaging ; we are required to fear God, 
but it is not with a ſervile horror, ſuch as ſuperſtition inſpires, 


but with a filial reverence. We are directed and encouraged 


to addreſs ourſelves to him as our heavenly Father through Jeſus 


Chriſt the Son of his love, and in his name to offer up our prayers 
and praiſes, our confeſſions and thankſgivings, with the pro- 


foundeſt humility, becoming creatures deeply ſenſible of their 


con unworthineſs, and yet with an ingenuous affiance, hope, | 


and joy. We are to yield the moſt unreſerved ſubmiſſion to 
God as our ſovereign Lord, our moſt wiſe and righteous Go- 
vernor, and moſt gracious benefaCtor ; to reſign ourſelves to 
his diſpoſal, and acquieſce | in his providential diſpenſations, as 


being perſuaded that he ordereth all things really for the beſt; 


to walk continually as in his ſight, and with a regard to his ap- 


probation, ſetting him before us as our great all- -{eeing Witneſs 
and judge, our chiefeſt good and higheſt end. Above all we 


are required to love the Lord our God with all our hearr, and 


mind, and ſtrength, and to ſhew that we love him, by keeping i 


his commandments, by aſpiring after a conformity to him in his 
imitable perfections, and by endeav ouring, as far as we are able, 
to glorify him in the world, As tothe external wor ſhip of God, 


According to the idca given ol it in the New Teſtament, it is 
pure 
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pure and ſpiritual, and hath a noble ſimplicity in it. The nu- 
merous rites of the Maſaical diſpenſation, which, though wiſely 
ſuited to that time and ſtate, were marks of the imperfection 
of that œconomy, are now aboliſhed. The ordinances of 
Chriſtianity, as preſcribed in the Goſpel, are few in number, 
eaſy of obſervation, and noble in their uſe and ſignificancy. 
Not only doth Chriſtianity give the molt excellent directions 
as to the duty we more immediately owe to God, but a mighty 
{treſs is there laid upon ſocial duties and ſocial virtues, which it 
| hath a manifeſt tendency to promote and improve. The con- 
{tant exerciſe of juſtice, and righteouſneſs, and fidelity, is moſt 
_ exprelly injoined : the rendering to all their dues, and a diligent 
diſcharge of the duties of our ſeveral ſtations and relations, is 
bound upon us, not merely by civil conſiderations, but as a 
neceſſary part of religion. But what ought eſpecially to recom. | 
mend Chriſtianity is, that a true and extenſive benevolence is 
there carried to the nobleſt height; it ſtrengthens the natural 
ties of humanity, and adds other ſacred and moſt engaging ties 
to bind us ſtill more ſtrongly fo one another. We are taught to 
love our neighbours as ourſelves, to rejoice in their happineſs, 
and endeavour to promote it, to do good to all as far as we 
have opportunity; yea, even to extend our benevolence to our 
enemies themſelves, and to thoſe that have injured us; and to 
be ready to render good for evil, and overcome evil with good. 
It tende to diſcountenance and ſu ppreſs that malice and envy, 
| hatred and revenge, thoſe boiſtrous angry paſſions, and malevo- 
lent affections and diſpoſitions, which have done ſo much miſ⸗ 
chief in the world. 0 
As to the exerciſe of {elf- government, Chriſtianity | is mani- 
feſtly deſigned to improve and perfect human nature. It 


teaches us "wot only to regulate the outward actions, but the 


inward affeftions and diſpoſitions of the ſoul ; to labour after 
real purity of heart, ſimplicity and godiy ſincerity, as that 
without which no outward appearances can be pleaſing in the 


light of God. It ſtrikes at the root of all our diſorders and cor- 


ruptions, by abliging us to correct and regulate that 1nordinate 
ſelt. love, which cauſeth us to center all our views in ourſelves, 
in our own pleaſure, or glory, or intereſt, and by inſtructing | 


us to mortify and ſubdue our ſenſual appetites and inclinations, 


It is deſigned to aſſert the dominion of the rational and moral 
powers over the inferior part of our nature, of the ſpirit over 
the fleſh, which alone can lay a juſt foundation for that moral 
liberty, and that tranquility of mind, which it is the deſign of 


all true philoſophy to > and eſtabliſh, And whereas &- 
too 
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too great love of the world, and its enjoyments, its riches, ho- 
nours, or pleaſures, is the ſource of numberleſs diſorders in hu- 
man life, and turns us aſtray in our whole courſe, it teaches 
us to rectify our falſe opinions of theſe things, and not to ſeek 
happineſs in them, but to ſet our affections principally on 
things of a far higher and nobler nature, things celeſtial and eter- 
nal. And with regard to the evils of this preſent life and 
world, it tendeth to inſpire us with the nobleſt fortitude, and 
to render us ſuperior to thoſe evils, as being perſuaded that 


God will cauſe them to work together for our good, and will 


over-rule them to our greater happineſs. It provideth the beſt 
remedy both againſt our cares and fears, eſpecially againſt the 
fear of death itſelf, F 5 | 

All that are acquainted with the New Teſtament know, that 


this is a true though imperfect repreſentation of the nature 
and tendency of the religion of Jelus ; nor need I point to the 
particular paſſages that prove it. Indeed the excellency of the 


morals there preſcribed is ſo evident, that the enemies of Chri- 
ſtianity have been obliged to pretend that its precepts are car- 
ried to a too great degree of ſtrictneſs, im practicable to human 
nature in its preſent ſtate. But not to urge, that the rule ſet 


before us ought to be perfect, and that though perhaps none 
| of us can in every inſtance fully come up to it, yet it tendeth 

— tv inſpire a laudable ambition. and to put us upon a conſtant 
_ endeavour of going on towards pertection, that we may approach 


ſtill nearer to the preſcribed pattern of excellence; not to urge 
this, it deſerveth ſpecial obſervation, that though morality is 
carried by our Saviour both in his precepts and example to the 


height of purity and excellence; yet it is not under pretence of 


extraordinary refinement carried to unwarrantable extremes. It 
is not required of us to extinguiſh the paſſions, as the Stoics 
pretended to do, but to govern and moderate them, and keep 


them within proper bounds. Chriſtianiry doth not preſcribe 
an unfeeling apathy, or pretend to render us inſenſible to the 


evils of this preſent life; but dire teth us to bear up under 
them with patience and conſtancy, ſupported by the conſider- 


ations of reaſon and religion, and encouraged by the glorious 
proſpects that are before us. We are taught to deny ourſelves ; 


| but the intention is only that we ſhonld ſubject our inferior 


appetites to the noble part of our natures, and that the plea- 
ſures and intereſts of the fleſh and the world ſhould be made to 


give way to intereſts of a higher nature, to the duty we owe 
to God, and to the love of truth, virtue, and righteouſneſs, 
whenever they happen to come into competition, We are re- 
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386 A Summary of ile Let. 36; 
quired not to make proviſion for the fleſh, to fulfil the luſts 
thereof; but we are not urged to macerate our bodies with 
exceſſive rigors and auſterities, or to chaſtiſe them with bloody 
diſcipline. We are to be heavenly minded, and to fet our 
affections upon the things which are above; but ſo as not to 
neglect the duties, buſineſſes, and offices of human life; an at- 
tendance to which is expreſly required of us in the Goſpel- law. 
We are not commanded abſolutely to quit the world; but, 
which is a much nobler attainment, to live above the world, 
whilſt we are in it, and to keep ourſelves free from its pollu- 
tions; not wholly to renounce our preſent enjoyments, but to 
de moderate in the uſe of them, and ſo to uſe this world as not 
to abuſe it. All drunkenneſs and gluttony, and exceſſes of riot 
are forbidden, and we are required to exerciſe a regular ſobriety 
and temperance in our food; but we are not commanded to ab- 
ſtain from divers kinds of meats, and are taught that every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refuſed, if it be re- 
ceived with thankſgiving, tor it is ſanctiſied by the word of God 
and prayer. It 1s required of us, that we be chaſte and pure, 
keeping our veſſels clean in ſanctification and honour, and not in 
the lufts of concupiſcence ;\ and yet an undue ſtreſs is not laid 
upon virginity or celibacy, as was too much done in after-ages, 
but marriage is declared to be honourable in all, and the bed un- 
defiled. Polygamy, which was formerly in ſome meaſure toler- 
| ated, is no longer ſo under the perfect inſtitution of our Saviour. 
And the Goſpel-precepts in this reſpect, though exclaimed againſt 
as harſh and ſevere, are really moſt agreeable to the original in- 
tention of marriage, and the balance maintained by providence 
between the ſexes. The Chriſtian people are directed to pay 
a a due reverence to their paſtors, and to ęſteem them very highly 


in love for their work's ſake, but they are not commanded to 


yield a blind ſubmiſſion to them; and their paſtors are forbidden 


do act as Lords over God's heritage, or as having dominion over = 


their faith, but as helpers of their joy. And finally, it is evident, 
rhat iu the whole ſcheme of the Chriſtian religion, as taught by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, there is not the leaſt trace to be found 
of worldly ambition, avarice, or ſenſuality. Virtue is there placed 
on the beſtand molt ſolid foundations; our duties are urged upon 
us in their proper order, they are traced from their true ſource, 


and directed to their proper end. We are taught to aſpire l 


continually to higher degrees of holineſs and virtue, and not to 


take vp with a meaner felicity than that which ariſeth from a 


— perfect conformity to God himſelf, and the eternal - : 
| „ VVV 
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of him. In one word, Chriſtian morality, or the duty required 
of us, is ſummed up by our great heavenly Teacher in love, 
love to God, and charity towards mankind, accompanied with 

real purity of heart and life. And all this is to be a:rended 
with an amiable humility. We muſt abound in good works, 

but not glory in them: when we have done our beſt, and 
aſpired to the nobleſt attainments that we are capable of in this 
preſent ſtate, all vain-glorious boaſting, all confidence in our 
own righteouſneſs or merits, is excluded. On God and his 
grace we muſt place our dependence, and to this aſcribe the 
lory. 5 e 5 
= What a lovely idea is here ſet before us of moral excellence ! 
And as the Goſpel-precepts are ſo pure, preſcribing our duty in 
its proper extent, ſo the ſtrength and power of the motives there 
propoſed, if duly. attended to, will be found anſwerable to the 
purity of the precepts. And in this all the moral'ſyſtems that 
natural religion or philoſophy can furniſh, are very deficient. 

Our duty is bound upon us in the holy Scripture, by the ex- 

preſs authority and command of God himſelf, which muſt needs 
give a mighty weight to the precepts and directions there pre- 
{-ribed. All the charms of the divine goodneſs, grace, and 
love are repreſented to our view, to lead us to repentance 
and holy obedience, The moſt perfect models are ſet before 

us:; God himſelf is exhibired to our imitation as the great ori- 
ginal of moral goodneſs and excellence, and the example of 
fis well-beloved Son, who was the living image of his own 


love, goodneſs, and purity here below. Good men are honoured 
with the moſt glorious characters, and are inveſted with the 
moſt valuable privileges, that they may be excited and engaged 
to walk worthy of thoſe characters and privileges, and of the 
high calling wherewith they are called. And for our greater 
_ encouragement, the moſt expreſs aſſurances are given us of 


God's readineſs to communicate the gracious influences of his 


Holy Spirit; not to render our own endeavours needleſs, but 
to aſſiſt and animate our ſincere endeavours The important 
ſolemnities of a future judgment are diſplayed before us in the 


mioſt ſtriking manner, when every man muſt give an account of 
| himſelf to God, and muſt receive according to the things done 


in his body: whether good or evil. Nothing can poſſibly be 
more noble and more engaging than the idea that is there given 
us of a glorious reſurrection, and of that eternal life which is 
prepared for good men in the heavenly world, which is repre- 
ſented to us not merely as a paradiſe of ſenſual delights, but 
as a pure and ſublime felicity, fitted to animate the moſt vit- 
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tuous and excellent minds. And on the other hand, the pu- 
niſhments that ſhall be inflifted on the obſtinately impenitent and 
diſobedient, are repreſented in ſuch a manner as is moſt proper 
to awaken and deter preſumptuous ſinners, who will not be 
wrought upon by the beauty and excellency of virtue, and the 


2 charms of divine love and goodneſs. 


Any man that impartially conſiders theſe things, if he be 
really and in good earneſt a friend to virtue and to mankind, 
would be apt to wiſh the Chriſtian revelation true, and to ac- 
knowlege the great advantage of it, where it is heartily believed 
and embraced. For, muſt it not be a mighty advantage to 


have the great principles of religion, which are of ſuch vaſt 


importance to our happineſs, confirmed by the teſtimony of 
God himſelf ? To have our duty urged upon us in his name, 
and plainly ſet before us in expreſs precepts, which muſt needs 
come with a far ſuperior force, conſidered as injoined by a di- 


vine authority, than as the dictates of philoſophers or moraliſts ? 


To have the moſt explicit deelarations made to us in the name 


of God himſelf, concerning the terms upon which forgivenels is 
to be obtained, and concerning the extent of that forgiveneſs, 
with reſpect to which many anxious jealouſies and fears might 
otherwiſe be apt to ariſe in our hearts? And finally, to be 
aſſured by expreſs revelation from God, of the nature, great- 
neſs, and eternal duration of that reward, with which he will 
crown our ſincere though imperfect obedience ; ; a reward far 
tranſcending not only our deſerts, but even all that we could 


expect, or were able to conceive ? 
And now upon reviewing this ſcheme of religion, which i is 


_ undoubtedly the ſcheme of Chriſtianity, as ſet before us in the 
New Teſtament, it is a reflection that naturally offereth itſelf, 


That ſuppoſing God had thought fit to make.an extraordinary 


revelation of his will to mankind, it can ſcarce be conceived, 
that it could be fuller of goodneſs and purity, that it could 


contain more excellent precepts, or ſet before us a more per- 


fect model and example, or be inforced by more powerful mo- 


tives, or be directed to nobler ends. Could ſuch a ſcheme of 


religion as has been mentioned, be the product either of im- 


poſture or enthuſiaſm ? Its whole nature, defign, and tendency 


manifeſtly ſhew, that it could not be the work of impoſtors, 
eſpecially of impoſtors ſo wicked, as to forge a ſeries of the 


moſt extraordinary facts, not merely a ſingle impoſture, but a 


chain of impoſtures, and ſolemnly. atteſt them in the name of 
*God himſelf, when they themſelves knew them to be abſo- 


lutely falſe. There! is has, & in the whole contexture of this 


| n 
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religion that ſavours of private ſelfiſn intereſts, or carnal views, 
or worldly policy, And is it conſiſtent with the characters of 
impoſtors, without any regard to their own worldly advantage, 


to cially themſelves to all manner of ſufferings, reproaches, and 
perſecutions, and even to death itſelf, for publiſhing a ſcheme 


of pure religion, piety, and righteouſneſs, merely from a de . 


fire of promoting the glory of God, and the good of mankind ! 
To which may be added, that the perſons who, we know, firſt 
publiſhed this religion to the world, were abſolutely incapable 
of inventing ſuch an admirable ſcheme of religion as Chriſtia- 
nity is. If they could have entertained a defign of putting a. 
religion of their own invention upon the world, it muſt have 
been, conſidering their notions and prejudices, very different 
in many things From that which 1s taught in the New Teſta- 
ment. Nor could they have had it in their power, if they had 
been willing, to have impoſed ſuch a ſeries of facts in that age, 
many of them repreſented to be of a very public nature, if they 
had been falſe. And it is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe this reli- 
gion to have been the product of enthuſiaſm, as of impoſture. 
Could enthuſiaſts produce ſuch a beautiful and regular ſcheme, 
ſa conſiſtent in all its parts, exhibiting ſuch juſt and noble ideas 
of God and of religion, ſuch a perfect rule of duty, in which 
moral excellence is raifed to the higheſt degree of purity with- 
out running to extremes, and is inforced by ſuch engaging mo- 
tives, fo admirably fitted to the excellency of the precepts ? 


Surely this, which is fo vaſtly ſuperior to any ſcheme ot religion 
or morals taught by the moſt wile and learned philoſophers 


and moraliſts, could not be the work of enthuſaſts, eſpecially 
of ſuch frantic enthuſiaſts as they muſt have been if they really 


believed that the wonderful facts recorded in the Goſpels were 
done before their eyes, and that they themſelves were endued 
With fuch extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and performed 
the moſt ſtupendous miracles, when there was no ſuch thing. 


And ſince the Goſpel-ſcheme of religion was neither the pro o- 
duct of enthuſiaſm nor of impoſture, it was not of human in- 


vention; and as it cannot be ſuppoſed to have had its riſe from 


evil beings, ſuperior to man, who would never lend their aſſiſt- 


ance to enforce and eſtabliſh ſuch an excellent ſcheme of reli- 
gion, virtue, and- righteouſneſs, it followeth that the account 
given by the firſt publiſhers of it was true, and that they re- 
ceived it, as they themſelves declared, by revelation from God 


himſelf. 
Upon the whole, taking all cheſs chings together, there ſeems 


to be as much evidence of the truth and divinity of the Scrip 
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390 A Summary of le Let. 36. 
ture-revelation, ,as could be reaſonably expected and deſired, 
ſuppoling a revelation really given. For on the one hand, it 
hath the moſt excellent internal characters of truth and good- 
neſs in its nature and tendency, whereby it appeareth to be 
worthy of God, pure, holy, and heavenly, admirably calculated 
to promote the glory of God, and the good of mankind, and 
the cauſe of righteouſneſs and virtue in the world, and to pre- 
pare men by a life of holy obedience on earth for the eternal 


enjoyment of God in heaven. On the other hand, it was ac- 


companied with the moſt illuſtrious external atteſtations, ſuch 
as carried the manifeſt proofs of a divine interpoſition, and 
which it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed God Would ever give, 
or permit to be given to an impoſture, 

As to the Chriſtian ſcheme of a Mediator, the prejudices 
- which ſome have been apt to entertain againſt Chriſtianity on 

that account, ſeem principally to have ariſen from miſapprehen- 
ſions or miſt epreſentations of that doctrine. It has been repre- 

' ſented; as if the notion of a Mediator between Gad and man, 

ſuppoſed the ſupreme Being, the Father of the univerſe, to be 

in himſelf implacable and inexorable, and to have had na 
thoughts of mercy or pity towards ſinners of the human race. 
till he was prevailed upon, contrary to his own inclinations, | 
by the ſolicitations of a powerful Mediator, But this is not 
the idea of a Mediator given us in the Holy Scriptures. On 
the contrary, the very appointment of the Mediator is there 
repreſented as wholly owing to the free and ſovereign grace 
and goodneſs of God, the Father of all, who being full of love 
and compaſſion, and determined to ſhew mercy towards his 
guilty creatures, fixed upon this way of doing it, by ſending 
bis own Son into the world, to recover them from their guilt, 
corruption, and miſery, to holineſs and happineſs. _ 

In what method it may pleaſe God to tranſact with guilty 
creatures, who have offended him by their tranſgreſſions and 
diſobedience, and to diſpenſe his acts of grace and favour to- 
wards them, we cannot take upon us certainly to determine, 


except he ſhould pleaſe to reveal it. This dependeth upon 


what ſcemeth moſt becoming his own gloriops majeſty, and 
moſt meet to his infinite wiſdom, for anſwering the great ends 
and reaſons of his government; of which we cannot pretend, 
if left to ourſelves, to be competent judges. But the making 
uſe of a Mediator in the way the Goſpel informeth us, through 
whom his benefits are conferred upon us, and in whoſe name 
our prayers and ſervices are offered to his acceptance, ſeemeth 
do be admirably fitted for preferring the dignity of his ſupreme 
= authority 
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authority and government, and an awful ſenſe and veneration 
of his infinite majeſty and greatneſs, his righteouſneſs and purity 
in the minds of his creatures, together with a humbling ſenſe 
and gonviction of their own guilt and unworthineſs, and the 
great evil of their ſins and tranſgreſſions ; and at the ſame time 
it greatly contributeth to diſpel their guilty jealouſies and fears, 
and to inſpire them with ingenuous affiance in his grace and 
mercy, and a hope of his gracious acceptance, | 
Some notion of the propriety of a Mediator, through whom 
ve have acceſs to God, and his benefits are communicated to 


us, hath very generally obtained among mankind, which pro- 


bably might have its riſe in a tradition derived from the earlieſt 
ages. But this, like other principles of that moſt antient pri- 


mitive religion, became very much corrupted among the na- 


tions, who worſhipped a great number of idol gods and idol 


mediatars. Under the Fewi/h ceconomy, the great Mediator 
was typified and prefigured both by Maſes who was appointed 


do tranſact between God and the people, and eſpecially in the 
office of the High · prieſt, and the ſoſemnities of the ſervice he was 


to peform on their behalf on the great day of expiation. And 


there was alſq preſerved amongſt them, a notion and expecta · 
tion of a glorious Deliverer deſcribed under the moſt divine 


characters, who was to appear in the fulneſs of time, and 
who, according to the prophecies concerning him, was to mate 
_ reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting righteouſ- 


ne; though they afterwards perverted the true ſenſe of thoſe 


' Prophecies to accommodate them to their own carnal prejudices, 2 


and to their worldly hopes and views. 


But in the Goſpel this ot of the divine ceconomy is brought 
into the cleareſt li t. 


Mediator is the © leſt that can be conceived ; whether we 


conſider the glori ious dignity of his perſon, in which the divine 


and human nature is wonderfully united, or the offices aſcribed 


to him, which are ſuch as are admirably fitted to the great 
work upon which he was ſent, the ſaving and redeeming man- 


kind. What can poſſibly give us a higher idea of God's un- 


parallelled grace and goodneſs, than that for us men, and our 


ſalvation, he ſent his own Son to aſſume our nature, to inſtruct 


us as our great heavenly Teacher, and bring the cleareſt and 


fulleſt revelation of the divine will that was ever given to man- 


kind; and to make a declaration in the Father's name, of his 


free grace and merey towards ſinners of the human race, and 


| of the gracious | terms upon which he will receive them to his 
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favour, and give them eternal life; to guide and lead ys by 
his own example, and exhibit in his own ſacred life and prac- 


tice the moſt perfect model of univerſal goodneſs and purity, 
and of every amiable virtue, for our imitation ; to make an 


atonement for our ſins by his moſt meritorious obedience and ſuf- 
ferings, that he might obtain eternal redemption for us; to give 
us a certain pledge and aſſurance of a bleſſed ræſurrection, and of 
the happinels prepared for good men in the higheſt heavens, by 
his own reſurrection from the dead, his aſcenſion into heaven, 
and exaltation to glory; to rule us as the great King and Head 
of his Church, by his holy and moſt excellent laws and ordi- 


nances; and to appear for us in the heavenly ſanctuary as our 


great Advocate with the Father, who ever continueth to inter- 


poſe for ſinful men, and in whoſe name we are to offer up our 


prayers. and to hope for the acceptance of our ſervices. Add 


to this, that he is conſtituted the great diſpenſer of ſpiritual 


benefits, through whom. God is pleaſed to communicate the 
bleſſings of his grace, aud the aids of his Holy Spirit, for aſſiſt- 

ing us in our ſincere endeavours, and training us up by a life 
of holy obedience for eternal felicity. And to complete the 
glorious ſcheme, this great Saviour and Mediator i Is appointed 


do raiſe the dead, and judge the world in the Father's name, 
and to diſpenſe eternal retributions of rewards and puniſhments 
to men according to their deeds, the conſideration of which muſt * 


- needs give a mighty weight to his authority and laws. 


Theſe are things great and aſtoniſhing, and which could not 
nua ve entered into the human mind, if God had nat revealed them.. 
But now that they are revealed, they form a moſt grand and 
harmonious ſyſtem, the ſeveral parts of which are like ſo many 
links of a beautiful chain, one part anſwering to another, and 
all concurring to exhibit an admirable plan, in which the wiſ- 
dom, the grace, and goodneſs, and the righteouſneſs of God, 
moſt eminently ſhine forth. So that inſtead of being a juſt ante | 
olf objection againſt the Chriſtian revelation, it rather furniſneth 


* 


a new proof of its divine original, and that it was not a mere 


human invention, but came by revelation from God himſelf. 
A moſt glorious and amazing ſcene is here opened, which tend- 
eth to fill the believing mind with the higheſt admiration and 
_ reverence, love and. joy. It is true, there are great difficulties 
attending the Chriſtian ſcheme of the Mediator, and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity which is connected with it. But there is 
nothing in it that can be proved to be contradictory or im 
Follible, taking it it in the 3 in which it is delivered i in 


"7 
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holy writ, and not as it has been perplexed and obſcured by 
the ſubtilties and raſh deciſions of men. 


wrong and unreaſonable conduct to reject a revelation of ſo 


excellent a nature, and ſuch an admirable tendency, and en- 


forced by ſo many convincing proofs and illuſtrous atteſtati 
becauſe there are ſome things in it of a high and myſterious 
nature, and attended with difficulties, which we are not well ab] 
to ſolye. For ſurely if we have good proof of its being a di- 
vine revelation, the authority of God is a ſufficient reaſon for 
our receiving it, notwithſtanding thoſe difficulties. If we are 
reſolved to- admit nothing as true that hath great difficulties, no- 
thing but what we are able clearly to explain, we muſt re- 
nounce all religion, and have recourſe to Atheiſm, which yet, 
beſides its ſhocking and horrid conſequences, hath the moſt 
| unſurmountable difficulties of all. 


than abſolute cternity ? The immenſity of the ſupreme Being, 

whatever way we take of explaining it, is attended with diffi - 
culties too big for the human mind. There is not any thing 
in all nature more evident than the characters of wiſdom and 


deſign in the frame of the univerſe, and yet there are many 


particular things relating to it, the deſign of which it is ſcarce 


poſlible for us to account for in this preſent ſtate, from whence 


perſons of an atheiſtical turn have taken occaſion to deny an 
infinitely wiſe preſiding mind. 


f ſations i in cur own breaſts. and yet every one knows, who has 
carried his inquiries deep into theſe things, that there are many 
appearances, which we find it extremely hard to reconcile to 


dur ideas of goodneſs, and which probably never will be fully 
cleared, till we have a more extenſive view of the plan of the 
divine adminiſtrations than now we can attain to. There is no- 


thing we are more intimately conſcious of than human liberty 


and free agenc\, or which is of greater importance to the very 
foundations of government and morality ; and yet if we con- 
ſider it metaphyſically, na ſubject is attended with greater dif- 
ficulties, as the ableſt metaphyſicians and philoſophers in all 
ages have acknowleged. The fame may be ſaid of the notion 
of ſpiritual and material ſubſtance, and the infinite diviſibility 


of the latter, and of many other things of the like nature. It 
is a principle, which hath been admitted by the greateſt maſ- 


ders of reaſon, that when once a thing is proved by proper 


evidences, 


And it would be a 


What is there more cer- 
tain, and yet hardei ta form a diſtinct and conſiſtent notion of, 


The ſame thing may be ſaid 
with regard to the goodneſs of God, which is eſtabliſhed by 
the {ti ongeſt proofs, and of which we feel the moſt lively ſen- 
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394 A Summary of the © Let, 36, 
evidences, and arguments ſufficient in their kind, we are not 
to reject it, merely becauſe it may be attended with difficulties 
which we know not how to ſolve. This principle is admitted 
in philoſophy ; it muſt be'admitted with regard to natural re- 
ligion; and why then ſhould it not be admitted with regard to 
Chriſtianity too? 

As to the corruptions of Chriſtians, and the abuſes of Chri- 
ſtianity, and the additions that have been made to it, which 
have furniſhed the Deiſts with their moſ} plauſible objedtions, 
it ought to be conſidered, that the Chriſtian religion cannot 
in reaſon be made accountable for thoſe abuſes and corruptions, 
The proper remedy in that caſe js not to throw off all regard for 
| the Goſpel, but to endeavour to recover men from their devia 
tions from it. And in this, the pains of thoſe that pretend ta 
a true liberty of thinking might profitably be employed. If 
they have a true regard to the happineſs of mankind, and ta 
the cauſe of virtue in the world, the beſt wa to anſwer that 

de ſign is not to endeavour to expoſe the Scripture to contempt 
but to engage men to a greater veneration for thoſe ſacred 
oracles, and a cloſer adherence to them in doctrinę and prac- 
tice; not to attempt to ſet men free from the obli gations of 
Chriſtianity, but to do whar they can, that the hearts — conſci- 
ences of men may be brought under the power of its excellent 
jnſtructions, and _Impartant motives, and may be governed b 
15 holy laws,' which would be of the happieſt conſequence both "> 
10 larger ſocieties and C particular perſons. | ; 


"MF; 


| To conclude : It is to be hoped, that the view that hath been. 
taken of the attempts which have been made againſt Chriſtianity: 
among us beyond the example of former ages, inſtead of ſhock- 
Ing the faith of true Chriftians, will only tend to convince them 
that it ſtandeth upon the moſt ſalid foundation, not to be ſhaken 
by the malice or ſubtilty of its ableſt adverſaries. The ſtrange 
eagerneſs ſo many have ſhewn to ſubvert the credit and autho- 


rity of the Goſpel, ſhould awaken in us a well- conducted zeal 


for the intereſts of our holy religion, and ſhould heighten our 
_ eſteem for true uncorrupted Chriſtianity as taught in the holy 
Scriptures. We can never be fufficiently thankful to, God for 
| ſo glorious an advantage as is that of the light of the Goſpel 
1thining among us. This we ſhould eſteem ih moſt valuable of | 
all our privileges ; and ſhould regard every attempt to deprive 
us of it, as an attempt to deprive us of our happineſs and glory, 
and to > bring us into darkneſs and Ty] to rob good men of 


Ver 
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their nobleſt | joys and comforts, the moſt powerful helps, and 
the moſt animating motives to the practice of piety and vir- 
tue; and to free bad men from their apprehenſions of the 
wrath of God and future. puniſhment, and thereby remove the 
moſt effeual reſtraints to vice and wickedneſs. The cauſe of 
Chrittianity is the cauſe of God, Let us therefore take the 
moſt effectual methods in our power to maintain and to promote 
it. And this calleth for the united endeavours of all that wear 
the glorious name of Chriſtians, ' A great deal has been done 
in this age in a way of reaſon and argument. But this, how- 
ever proper and Jaudable, is not alone ſufficient. For it is a 
thing which cannat be too much inculcated, that a mere no- 
tional and ſpeculative belief of Chriſtianity will be of ſmall 
| avail ; and that the principal care of thoſe who profeſs it ſhould 
be toget their hear ts and lives brought under the governing in- 
| fluence of its divine doctrines and excellent precepts, that it may 
not be merely an outward form, but a living principle within 
them. Among the many unhappy conſequences which have 
ariſen from the diſputes that have with ſo much indecency and 
eagernels been carried on againſt our holy religion, this is not 
the leaſt, that it hath carried men's minds too much off from 
the vital part of religion, and hath led them to regard it as a 
matter ot ſpeculation and diſpute. rather than of practice. But 
this is to forget the very nature aud deſign of Chriſtianity, 
which is not a bare ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions, but a prac- 
| tical inſtitution, a ſpiritual and heavenly diſcipline, full of life 
and power, all whoſe dactrinet, precepts, ordinances, motives, 
are manifeſtly intended to form us to a godlike temper, to real 
| holineſs of heart and life. And thoſe good men who are not 
able to do much for it in a way of argumentation, may yet 
effeually promote its ſacred intereſts by walking according 
to the excellent rules of the Goſpel, and ſhewing the ad- 
yantageous influence it hath upon their temper and conduct, 
and thus waking an amiable repreſentation of it to the world. 
And though it highly becometh thoſe, whoſe office it is to teach 
and inſtruct athers, to be well furniſhed with divine knowlege, 
ſo as to be able by ſound reaſon and argument to convince, or 
at leaſt to confute the gainſayers ; yet one of the molt eſſential 
fervices they can do to Chriſtian cauſe, is, by their doctrine 
and by their example to lead the Chriſtian people into the prac- 
tice of all holineſs and goodneſs. This would tend more than 
any thing elſe to ſtop the mouths of adverſaries, and would 
probably, : as it did in many inſtances 1 in the firſt ages of the 


Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian Church, gain them over to a good opinion of that 
religion. which is bited to produce ſuch excellent fruits. 

- Theſe are refletions which naturally ariſe upon this ſubject. 
Aut I ſhall not inſiſt farther upon them at preſent ; ; eſpecially as 
| F mall have occaſion to reſume ſome of them in an addreſs to 
Deiſts and profeſſed Chriſtians, Which 1 (hall here ſubjoin * a 


THE 


In an ADDRESS to 


Dis Ts and Profeſſed CHRIST IANS. 


Thoſe are inexcuſable who rejeft Chriſtianity at a venture 
without due examination. Deiſtical authors unjafe 
guides, and ſbew little fen of a fair and impartial 
enquiry, Several of their objeftions ſuch as cannot be 
reaſonably urged againſt Chriſtianity at all. Thoſe 
objections only are of real weight which tend to inva- 
lidate its proofs and evidences, or which are drawn 
from the nature of the religion itſelf, to ſhew that it is 
unworthy of God. The attempts of the Deiſts on each 
of theſe heads ſhewn to be inſufficient. An expoſtula- 
tion with them concerning the great guilt and danger 
of their conduct, and the ill conſequences of it both to 
themſelves; and the community. Thoſe profeſſed Chri- 
 ftians hiphly culpable, who live in an habitual negli- 
gence and inconſideration with regard 10 religion, or 
vo ſlight public worſhip and the Chriſtian inſtitutions, 
or who indulge themſelves in an immoral and vicious 
practice. A wicked Chriſtian of all cbaracters the moſt 
inconſiſtent. Advices to thoſe who profeſs to believe 
the Goſpel, They ſhould be thankful to God for their 
' privileges. Ibey ſhould labour to be well acquainted 
with the holy Scriptures. And above all, they ſhould 
be careful to adorn their profeſſion by a holy and virtuous 


life, 
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life. A Chriſtian ating up to the obligations of Cbri- 
ſtianity forms a glorious character, which derives a 
ſplendor to the moſt exalted ſtation. This iluftrioufly 
exemplified in a great perſonage of the bigheſt dignity. 
The vaſt importance of a careful education of children, 
and the bad effects of neglefing it. And bere alſo the 
fame eminent example 1s recommended to the imitation 
of all, eſpecially of the Great and Nobie. 


AVING endeavoured to give as clear a general view as I 
was able of the principal Deiſtical Writers of the laſt 
and preſent age, and having made large and particular remarks 


on the two moſt noted authors who have appeared of late 


among us in that cauſe, I ſhall now as. a concluſion of this 
work, take the liberty to addrefs myſelf, both to thoſe that take 
upon them the character of Deiſts and Free-thinkers, and Who 


reject the Chriſtian revelation; and to thoſe who are honoured 


with the name of Chriſtians, and who profeſs to receive the 

teligion of Jeſus as of divine authority, - 

The former may be ranked principally into two foes. They | 
are either ſuch as taking it for granted, that Chriſtianity has 
been proved to be an impoſition on mankind, reject itat a ven- 

ture, without being able to aſſign a reaſon for rejecting it, or 


at moſt rake up with ſome light objections, and content them- g 


ſelves with general clamours of prieſtcraft and impoſture, with- 


out giving themſelves the trouble of making a diſtinct enquiry 


into the nature of the religion itſelf, or examining its proofs and 
evidences ; or, they are ſuch as pretend to reject Chriſtianity, 
| becauſe upon a due examination and enquiry, "they have found 
it to be deſtitute of ſufficient proof, and have diſcovered in it 


the marks of falſhood and impoſture, which convince them 


that it cannot be of divine original. There is reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that the greater part of thoſe among us who paſs un- 
der the name of Deiſts, come under the former of theſe cha- 
racters. But the conduct of ſuch perſons is ſo manifeſtly abſurd 
as to admit of no excuſe. For what pretence have they to 


y in the title of Free thinkers, who will not be at the pains 


to think cloſely and ſeriouſly at all, even in matters of the higheſt 
canfequence ? There are few therefore whoare willing to own | 
that this is their caſe, Whether they have really given them- 
ſelves the trouble of a free and diligent examination and back 


ar not, they would be thought to have done ſo, and not to have 
| reſected 


2 


„ 
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rejected the Chriſtian revelation without having good reaſons 
for their unbelief. It is therefore to ſuch perſons that I would 
now addreſs myſelf. : | 

Of this ſort profeſſedly are thoſe that have appeared among 
us under the character of Deiſtical Writers. They have made 
a ſhew of attacking Chriſtianity in a way of reafon and argu- 

ment. But upon the view which hath been taken of them, it 
may, I think, be ſafely declared, that whatever they have offered 
that had the face of argument, hath been ſolidly confuted, the 
evidences of Chriſtianity have been placed in a fair and con- 
| fiſtent light, and their objections againſt it have been ſhewn to 
be vain and inſufficient. Though there never were writers more 
_ confident and aſſuming, or who have expreſſed a greater àdmi- 


ration of themſelves, and contempt of others, it hath been 


| ſhewn that, taking them generally, they have had little ro ſup- 
port ſuch glorious pretences: That no writers ever acted a part 
more unfair and diſingenuous: That though they have ſer up 


for advocates of natural religion in oppoſition to revealed, yet 


many of them have endeavoured to ſubvert the main articles 
even of natural religion, and have uſed arguments which bear 
equally againſt all religion, and tend to banith it out of the 
world: That they have often put on a ſhew of great regard 


for genuine original Chriſtianity, whilſt at the ſame time they 


have uſed their utmoſt efforts to deſtroy its evidences, and ſub- 


vert its authority: That inſtead of repreſenting the Chriſtian 


religion fairly as it is, they have had recourſe to miſrepreſenta- 
tion and abuſe, and have treated the holy Scriptures in a man- 


ner which would not be borne, if put in practice againſt any 
bother antient writings of the leaſt reputation, and which is 
indeed inconſiſtent with all the rules of candour and decency: 
That with regard to the extraordinary facts by which Chriſti- 
anity is atteſted, they have advanced principles which would 
be accounted perfectly 1idiculous if applied to any other facts, 
and which really tend to deſtroy all moral evidence, and the 
credit of all paſt facts whatſoever : And finally, that never 
were there writers more inconſiſtent with themſelves and with 
one another, or who have diſcovered more apparent figns of 
obſtinate prepoſſeſſion and prejudice. And ſhould not all this 
naturally create a ſuſpicion of a cauſe which ftands in need of 
ſuch managements, and of writers who have been obliged to 
have recourſe to arts ſo little reconcileable to truth and can- 
_ dour? And yet it is to be apprehended, that many of thofe 


who laugh at others for relying upon their teachers, are ready 


to reſign themſelves to their Deiſtical leaders, and to take their = 
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pretences and confident aſſertions, and even their jeſts and far- 
_ for arguments. : 
Many of the objections which have been produced with 

great pomp, and which have created ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices againſt Chriſtianity, are ſuch as cannot be properly 
_urged againſt it with any appearance of reaſon at all. Such 
are the objections drawn from the abuſes and corruptions 
which have been introduced contrary to Its original deſign, or 
from the ill conduct of many of its profeſſors and miniſters. 
For whilſt the Chriſtian religion as taught by Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, and delivered in the Holy Scriptures, may be demon- 
ſtrated to be of a moſt uſeful and admirable nature and ten- 
dency, whilſt the proofs and evidences of it ſtand entire, and 
the truth of the facts whereby it was atteſted is ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, the reaſori for embracing it ſtill holds good: And 
to reject a religion in itſelf excellent, for abuſes and corrup- 
tions, which many of thoſe that make the objection acknow- 
lege are not juſtly chargeable upon true origina] Chriſtianity, is 
a conduct that cannot be juſtified, and is indeed contrary to 
the dictates of reaſon and good ſenſe. The ſame obſervation 
may be made with regard to ſome other objections which have 
deen frequently urged againſt the Chriſtian revelation, as par- 

ticularly that which is drawn from its not having been univer- 


_ fally promulgated, For if the evidences which are brought to 


prove that Chriſtianity is a true divine revelation, and that this 


revelation was really given, are good and valid, then its not 


having been made known to all mankind will never prove, that 
ſuch a revelation was not given. And ſuch a way of arguing 
in any other caſe wonld be counted impertinent. It is argu- 


ing from a thing, the reaſons of which we do not know, againſt | 


the truth and certainty of a thing thatwe do know, and of which | 
we are able to bring ſufficient proofs. 
The only objections therefore or arguments, which can really ; 
| bs of weight againſt Chriſtianity, are thoſe which either tend 


to invalidate its proofs and evidences, and to ſhew that the di- 


vine atteſtations which were given to it are not to be depended 


upon, or which are drawn from the nature of the Revelation 


itſelf, to ſhew that it is abſurd and unworthy of God And 
accordingly both theſe have been attempted. - But whoſoever 
will impartially conſider the writings of the Deiſt cal authors, 
and compare them with thoſe of the advocates for Chriſtianity, 
will find how little they have advanced on either ot theſe heads 
that is really tothe purpole. The atteſtations given to Chri- 
| Rianity a are of ſuch an extraordinary nature, and carry in Tac 
uc 
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ſuch manifeſt proofs of a divine interpoſition, that few, if any, 
have ever owned the truth of thoſe facts, and yet denied the 
divine original of the Chriſtian revelation. Its adverſaries there- 
fore have chiefly bent their force to deſtroy the credit of the 
facts. But they have not been able to invalidate the arguments 
which have been brought to prove that thoſe facts were really 
done : It hath been ſhewn, that the evidence produced for 
them is as great as could reaſonably be expected and deſired 
for any paſt facts whatſoever : That never was there any teſti- 
mony, all things conſidered, more worthy of credit than that 
of theoriginal witneſſes to thoſe facts: And that thoſe accounts 

have been tranſmitted to us by a conveyance fo ſure and un- 
interrupted as can hardly be paralleled in any other caſe. This 
has been evinced by a clear deduction of proofs, to which little 
has been oppoſed but conjectures and {ſuſpicions of fraud, and 
general clamours againſt moral evidence, and human teſtimony, 
without taking off the force of the provts that have been brought 
on the other fide. 
As to the arguments urged againſt the Chriſtian revelation 
from the nature of the revelation itſelf, theſe muſt relate either 
to its doctrines or laws. With reſpect to the laws of Chriſtia- 
nity, it cannot reaſonably be denied, that its moral precepts 
are pure and excellent, and have a manifeſt tendency to pro- 
mote the practice of piety and virtue in its juſt extent, and 
the peace and good order of the world. And they are inforced 
_ with the moſt powerful and important motives that can poſſibly 
be conceived, and the beſt fitted to work upon the human na- 
ture... 
When the moral precepts of Chriſtianity could not be juſtly 
found fault with, a great clamour has been raiſed againſt its 
poſitive precepts and inſtitutions. And yet it is capable of be- 
ing proved, it hath been often clearly proved, that theſe poſi- 
tive inſtitutions taken in their primitive purity, and according 
to their original deſign, are admirably fitted to promote the 
great ends of all religion, and to ſtrengthen our obligations to 
a holy and a virtuous life. And this ſome of the moſt noted 
Deiſtical Writers have not been able to deny. And it has been 
lately fully acknowleged by Lord Bolingbroke, 50 
The only objection therefore which properly remains is 
againſt the r of Chriſtianity. And before this objec- 
tion can be properly brought to bear, two things are to be 
proved. The one is, that the doctrines objected againſt are 
doctrines of the true original Chriſtian religion as taught by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and delivered in the holy Scriptures. 
Vor. II. 9 The 
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The other is, that theſe doctrines, as there taught, are really 
abſurd and contrary to reaſon. For a doctrine may be attended 
with great difficulties, very hard to be accounted for, and yet 
may be really true, and not contradictory to reaſon: which is 
evidently the caſe with reſpect to ſeveral important principles 
of what is called natural religion. The difficulty attending any 
doctrine in our manner of conceiving it, is not a proper argu- 
ment againſt its truth, if we have otherwiſe ſufficient evidence 
to convince us that that doctrine is true. And its being plainly 
| aſſerted in a. revelation proved to be divine is a ſufficient evi- 
dence. For to acknowlege a divine revelation to have been 
given, and yet receive nothing upon the credit of it, nothing 
but what we can prove to be true, or at leaſt highly probable, 
independently of that revelation, is a moſt abſurd and incon- 
ſiſtent conduct. It is to make a divine teſtimony paſs for 
nothing, and to pay no greater regard to a thing on account 
of its being divinely revealed than if it had not been revealed 
at all. In this caſe what is ſaid by a perſon who cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be prejudiced in favour of Chriſtianity appears to 
be very reaſonable; which I ſhall here beg leave to repeat, 
though I had occaſion to take notice of it before, viz. that 
e when perſons have received the Chriſtian revelation for ge- 
ce nuine, after ſufficient examination of its external and inter- 
e nal proofs, and have found nothing that makes it inconſiſtent. 
« with itſelf, nor that is repugnant to any of thoſe divine 
&« truths, which reaſon and the works of God demonſtrate to 
«© them, ſuch perſons will never ſet up reaſon in contradiction 
to it, on account of things plainly taught, but incompre- 
„ henſible as to their manner of being: if they did, their rea- 
„ ſon would be falſe and deceitful, they would ceaſe to be rea- 
“ ſonable men 4.“ And elſewhere, after having obſerved that 
we cannot be obliged to believe againſt reaſon; he faith, that 
% when a revelation hath paſſed through the neceſſary trials, 
« it is to be received with the moſt profound reverence, with 
« the moſt intire ſubmiſſion, and with the moſt unfeigned 
„ thankſgiving. Reaſon has exerciſed her whole prerogative 
e then, and delivers us over to faith. To believe before all 
«theſe trials, or to doubt after them, is alike unreaſonable ®,”_ 
And now upon ſuch a view of things you will allow me, 
gentlemen, ſeriouſly, to expoſtulate with you, and to beſeech 
you to reflect whether in rejecting and endeavouring to expoſe 
Chriſtianity you act a wiſe and reaſonable part, and what is 
2 Lord Bolingbroke's works, vol. v. p. 384. b Ibid. p. 279. 
EE 8 — þ 
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ike to be the effect of your conduct both with regard to your- 
ſelves, and to the public. 

And firſt with Tegard to yourſelves, Conſider that the caſe 


how before you is not merely a matter of indifferency, or of 
ſmall importance. Your own moſt eſjential intereſts are nearly 


concerned. If the goſpel be true and divine, to reject it will 


involve you in the greateſt guilt, and will expoſe you to the 
greateſt danger. The beſt that can be ſaid of your caſe upon 
ſuch a ſuppoſition is that it is infinitely hazardous. If in fact 
it ſhould be found, that you have rejected a true divine 1eve- 
lation which God himfelf hath confirmed with the moſt il! uf- 
trious atteſtations ; that you have refuſed the teſtimony which 
he hath given of his Son, and have poured contempt on the 


Saviour whom he hath in his infinite wiſdom and love provided 


for us; that you have ſlighted the authority of his laws, and 


the offers of his grace, and have deſpiſed all his glorious 


_ promiſes, and ſet at nought his awful threatenings; this can- 
not poſſibly be a ſlight guilt, and therefore you have reaſon 
in that caſe to apprehend the ſevere effects of the divine diſ- 


pleaſure, Whatever favourable allowances may be made to 


thoſe who never heard of the Goſpel, or had no opportunity 


of being inſtructed in it in its original purity, it is plain from 
the whole tenor of the goſpel declarations, that thoſe to whom 
it is clearly publiſhed, and who have its evidences plainly laid 
before them, and yet ſhut their eyes againſt the heavenly light, 


and deſpiſe its offered ſalvation, are in a very dangerous ſtate. 
And though it may be ſaid, that this is immediately to be un- 


derſtood of thoſe who lived in the age when the Goſpel was 
firſt publiſhed, yet it holds in proportion with regard to thoſe 
in after-ages, to whom that revelation and its evidences are 


made known, and who yet wilfully reje& it. For ſince God 


deſigned that revelation not merely tor the age when it was firſt 
delivered, but for ſucceeding ages; and ſince accordingly it 
was ſo ordered, that both the revelation itſelf, its doctiines 
and laws, and an account of the divine atteſtations that were 
given to it, have been tranſmitted to us in ſuch a manner, as 
5 eth a juſt foundation for our being aſſured that this is the 
true original revelation, and that theſe facts were really done; 


then the obligation which lies upon thoſe to whom that reve- 


lation is made known to receive and ſubmit. to it, and conſe- 
quently the guilt of rejecting it, ſtill ſubſiſts. Examine the 
revelation itſelf. Could you poſlibly expect a revelation given 


for nobler purpoſes, than to inſtru us to form the moſt 
Worthy notions ol God, of his ——— and of his provi- 
| Da 3. Ts dence, 
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dence, to ſet before us the whole of our duty in its juſt extent, 
to inſtruct us in the terms of our acceptance with God, to 
aſſure us of his readineſs to pardon our iniquities, and to re- 
ceive us to his grace and favour upon our unſeigned repentance, 
and to crown our {ſincere though impericct obedience with the 
glorious reward of eternal life ? Could any revelation be ex- 
pected, whoſe precepts are more pure and excellent, or inforced 
by more weighty motives, or the uniform tendency of which 


is more manifeſtly fitted to promote the cauſe of virtue and 
righteouſneſs in the world? Or, could any revelation, ſuppoiing 


a revelation really given, be attended with more illuſtrious at- 
teſtations ? Will it be an excuſe fit to be offered to the great 
Ruler and Judge of the world, that you did not yourſelves ſee 
the miracles that were wrought, nor were witneſſes to the 
atteſtations that were given? This is in effect to demand, that 


all theſe facts ſhould be done over again for your conviction, or 
you will not believe them. But how unreaſonable is this, when 
the accounts of theſe facts are tranſmitted with a degree of evi- 


dence ſufficient to ſatisfy any unprejudiced mind, an evidence 


which muſt be admitted, except no paſt facts at all are to be 
believed, and which you yourſelves would account ſufficient in 
any other caſe? Or, will it be accepted as a juſt excuſe, that 


it contains ſome doctrines which are attended with great diffi- 
culties that we are not able to account for, and which relate to 
things that tranſcend our comprehenſion, when at the ſame time 


it cannot be denied that there are ſeveral things both in religion 
and philoſophy which the moſt wiſe and conſidering men think 


it reaſonable to believe, though they are liable to objections, 


which they cannot give a clear ſolution of ©? Or, is the true 


reaſon of your rejecting the Goſpel your averſion to its holy 
laws, and that purity of heart and life that is there required? 


But is this a reaſon fit to be pleaded before God, or proper to 


ſatisfy your own conſciences ? This is the condemnation, faith 


our Saviour, that light is come into the world, but men have 
loved darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil, 


If this ſhould be found to be really your caſe, and the true 


cauſe of your oppoſition to the Goſpel, your guilt is of a very 


One of the moſt ſubtil writers that have of late appeared againſt 
Chriſtianity, ſays, ** that no prieſtly dogmas ever ſhocked common 


„ ſenſe ſo much as the infinite diviſibility of matter with its conſe- 
* quences,” which yet has not hindered the ableſt mathematicians 
| from believing it to be demonſtrably true. And he gives ſome 


other inſtances of the like kind. See Iſume's Philoſophical Eſſays, 
Þ 349, 347, OO SR q 
aggravated 
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aggravated nature! It is to hate and oppoſe the light that 
ſhould convince and reform you, and to make the very excel- 
lency of the Goſpel a reaſon for rejecting it. The beſt and 
wiſeſt men in all ages have owned the neceſlity of keeping the 
appetites and paſſions within proper bounds, and in a juſt ſub- 
jection to the dominion of reaſon. And this is the great deſign 
of the Chriſtian law. And yet its precepts are not carried to 
an unreaſonable rigour and autterity : it is not deſigned to ex- 
tioguiſh the paſſions, but to moderate them, and allows them 
to be gratified within the bounds of temperance and innocence. 
Its precepts, if reduced to practice, would both tend to the 
true dignity and perfection of our nature, and lay a juſt foun- 
dation for an inward tranquility and ſatisfaction of mind, and 
for a true moral liberty, the nobleſt liberty in the world; as no 
ſlavery is to be compared to a moral ſervitude, which confi ſteth 
in a vaſſalage to the vicious appetites and paſſions. A life led 
in conformity to the Goſpel precepts, is, whatever you may 
think of it, the moſt delightful life in the world. It tendeth 
to improve and enlarge the ſocial affections, to iuſpire an uni- 
verſal benevolence, to render men good and uſeful, in every re- 
lation, and to reſtrain and govern thoſe furious and malignant 
paſſions of envy, hatred, and revenge, which carry torment and 
- bitterneſs in their nature. It directs us to a rational piety and 
devotion towards God, and tends to produce a noble and inge- 
nuous confidence in him, and an entire reſignation to his will, 
and to refreſh and chear the ſoul with a conſciouſneſs of the 
divine approbation. To this add the ſatisfactions and joys 
ariſing from all the wonders of the divine grace and goodneſs | 
_ as diſplayed in the Goſpel, from the charms of redeeraing love, 
and the great things Chriſt hath done and ſuffered for eur 
| falvation, from the glorious promiſes of the new covenant, 
from the gracious aids and influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
from the raviſhing and tranſporting proſpects that are before 
us. A bleſſed reſurrection and immortal life! You will be 
ready perhaps to charge this as enthuſiaſm. But I fee no reaſon 
for it, except the nobleſt emotions of the human mind, and 
the exercile of our beſt affections upon the belt and molt excel- 
lent objects, muſt paſs under that name. Conſider, I beſeech 
you, what rc privileges, what divine Aatisfactions, what 
raviſhing proſpects you deprive yourſelves of by your infidelity ! 
And what have you in exchange, but perplexing doubts and 
_ uncertainties, gloomy proſpedts, and what you will hardly be 
able to get intuely rid of, anxious ſuſpicioqs and tears enough, 
d 3 were 
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406 CONCLUSION. 
where they prevail, to mar the comfort and ſatisfaction of 
life! | Ein 1 
But let me now in the next place deſire you to reflect upon 
what may be the conſequences of your conduct with regard to 
the public, There are great and general complaints, and it 
were to be wiſhed there was not a juſt foundation for them, of 
a diiſoluteneſs of manners which ſeems to be growing among 
us. This is a matter in which the intereſts of the community are 
very neatly concerned. When once the corruption ſpreads 
thro' all orders and degrees of perſons, thoſe in higher and in 
lower ſtations, it muſt needs be attended with a perverſion of 
all public order, and ſaps the very foundation of the public 
glory and happineſs. In proportion as vice and diſſoluteneſs pre- 
vaile, it produces a neglect of honeſt induſtry, trade conſequently 
decays, fraud and violence increaſe, the reverence of oaths is 
loſt, and all the ties and bands that keep ſociety together are 
in danger of being diſſolved. Machiavel himlelf has decided, 
that a free government cannot be long maintained, when once 
a people are become generally corrupt. All true friends there. 


fore to the public order and liberty muſt wiſh that virtue may 


flouriſh, and that men's vicious appetites and paſſions may be 
kept under proper reſtraints, And nothing is ſo fit to anſwer 
this end as religion. If the influence of religion were removed 


from the minds of men, and there were no fear of God before 


their eyes, civil laws would be found feeble reſtraints. This 


the ableſt politicians have been ſenſible of, and never was there 


any civilized government that did not take in religion for its 


„ 
Lord Bolingbroke obſerves, That © the good effects of main- 


“ taining, and bad effects of negleCting, religion, were extremely 
* viſible in the whole courſe of the Roman government——That 


„though the Roman religion eſtabliſhed by Numa was very abſurd, 


„ yet by keeping up an awe of ſuperior power, and the belief of 
a Providence, that ordered the courſe of events, it produced all 
the marvellous ffects which Machiavel, after Polybius, Cicero, and 
+ P/utarh, aſcribes to it,” He adds, That the ueglect of reli- 


ion was a principal cauſe of the evils that Rome afterwards ſuf- 
186? Religion decayed, and the ftate decayed with her (1).“ 
And if even a faiſe religion, by keeping up an awe of ſuperior 
power, ard tte belief of a Providence, had fo adyantageous an 
influence en the proſperity of the ſtate, and the negleR of religion 


brought ſuch evils upon it; can they poſhbly be regarded as true 


friends to the public, who take ſo much pains to ſubvert the reli- 
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CONCLUSION. 407 


any religion ſo well fitted for anſwering all theſe purpoſes as 
the Chriſtian, The two lateſt writers who have appeared 
againſt Chriſtianity have made full acknowlegements of the 
great uſefulneſs of religion, eſpecially that part of it which re- 
lateth to future rewards and puniſhments, to public communi- 
ties: though both of them have moſt inconſiſtently endeavour- 
ed to ſubvert that doctrine of future retributions, the belief 
of which they own to be neceſlary for preſerving public peace 
and order. Mr. Hume, ſpeaking of the received notions, that 
«© the Deity will inflict puniſhments on vice and infinite rewards 
4 on virtue,” ſays, that thoſe who attempt to diſabuſe them 
* of ſuch prejudices, may, for ought he knows, be good rea- 
* ſoners, but he cannot allow them to be good citizens and 
« politicians; ſince they free men from one reſtraint upon their 
© paſſions, and make the infringement of the laws of equity 
and ſociety, in one reſpect, more eaſy and ſecure*®.” Lord 
 Balingbroke, ſpeaking of thoſe who contrived religion for the 
fake of government, obſerves, that they ſaw that the public 
« external religion would not anſwer their end, nor inforce 
* effectually the obligations of virtue and morality, without 
© the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments *, 5,” And- 
he ſays, © the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments in a future 
« ſtate has ſo great a tendency to enforce the civil laws, and to 
e reſtrain the vices of men, that reaſon, which, as he pretends, 
© cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, will 
it not decide againſt it on principles of good policy 8s. And 
it is certain, that no religion placeth thoſe future retributions 
in ſo ſtrong and affecting a light as Chriſtianity does. The 
laſt-· mentioned author goes ſo far as to ſay, that if the con- 
4 flict between virtue and vice in the great commonwealth of 
„ mankind was not maintained by religious and civil inſti- 
tions, the human life would be intolerableh.“ And now, I 
think, I may juſtly expoſtulate with thoſe gentlemen, who do 
what they can to propagate infidelity among us. What real 
good to mankind, what benefit to the ſociety or community, 
dn von propoſe by endeavouring to ex poſe Chriſtianity, its 
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gion arofelſed. among us, 2 religion eſtabliſhed upon the moſt ra- 
tional and ſolid foundations, and to ſet men looſe from the awe of a 
| ſuperior power, and the belief of a Providence ordering the courſe 

of events; and the manifeſt tendency of whoſe Rn and en- 
: deavours 1s to leave us withour any religion at all? 
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408 CONCLUSION. | 
miniſtry and ordinances to contempt, and to ſubvert its divine 


authority, and thereby deſtroy its influence on the minds and 
conſciences of men? Can you propoſe to aſſert and promote 


the cauſe of virtue by taking away its ſtrongeſt ſupports, and 


thoſe motives which have the greateſt tendency to engage men 
to the practice of it? Or, can you propoſe to put a check to 


abounding licentiouſneſs, by removing the moſt powerful re- 


ſtraints to vice and wickedneſs ? If it be ſo hard to reſtrain the 
carruption of mankind, and to keep their diſorderly appetites 
within proper bounds, even taking in all the aids of religion, 
and the amazing power of thoſe motives which Chriſtianity 
furniſheth, what could be expected, if all theſe were diſcarded, 
and men were left to gratify their paſſions without the dread 
of a Supreme Governor and Judge? Surely then, however un- 


favourable to Chriſtianity your private ſentiments might be, 


you ought for the ſake of the public to conceal them, if you 
would approve yourſelves, true lovers of your country, and 
zealous for the liberty and proſperity of it, and not take pains 
to propagate principles which in their conſequences muſt have 
the worſt influence on the peace, the welfare, and good order 


of the community. If what Lord Bolingbroke faith is true, 


that. © no religion ever appeared in the world, whoſe natural 


5 tendency was ſo much directed to promote the peace and 


** happineſs of mankind as the Chriſtian religion conſidered as 
taught by Chriſt and his apoſtles';” with what face or 
conſiſtency can theſe pretend to public ſpirit, or to a concern 

for the public happineſs, who uſe their utmoſt efforts to ſubrert 


it, and repreſent its important motives as vain bugbears ? Eſpe- 


cially how can ſuch perſons pretend to be real friends to the 


preſent conſtitution and government, which is founded on an 


attempt to maintain Chriſtianity in its purity as delivered in the 


Holy Scriptures, a zeal for which will ways prove its greateſt 
ſecurity ? 


I hope, gentlemen, you will forgive the freedom of this ex- 


poſtulatory addreſs, which is not deſigned to reproach you, or 
to return railing for railing, which our holy religion forbids, 
but proceeds from an earneſt concern for your happineſs, and 
for promoting your beſt intereſts here and hereafter, as well as 


from a deſire, as far as my ability reaches, to ſerve the public, 


the welfare of which is very nearly concerned in the conſe - 
quences of your conduct. 


I ſhall now beg leave to addreſs myſelf to thoſe who profeſs 
10 FILE themſelves upon the name of Chriſtians ; a name truly 


i Vol. iv. p. 291, 
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CONCLUSION. 409 
glorious, expreſſive of the moſt ſacred obligations and engage- 
ments, the moſt valuable privileges, and the moſt ſublime hopes. 
But the bare name of Chriſtians will be of little advantage 
without the true ſpirit and practice of Chriſtianity. And it is 
impoſſible for any friend to religion and to mankind to obſerve, 
without a very ſenſible concern, what numbers there are of 
thoſe who would take it ill not to be called and accounted 


Chriſtians, that yet take little care to act ſuitably to that ſacred 
and honourable character. 


Many profeſſed Chriſtians there are, who ſcarce erer beſtow 


a ſerious thought upon thoſe things which it is the great deſign 
of the Goſpel to inculcate on the hearts and minds of men. 
Let me deſire ſuch perſons to reflect a little what an incon- 
| ſiſtent conduct they are guilty of. To profeſs to believe that 
God hath ſent his Son from Heaven with meſſages of grace to 


ſinful men, and to bring diſcoveries of the higheſt importance, 
in which our everlaſting falvation is very nearly concerned, and 
yet not to allow theſe things a place in their thoughts, and to 


prefer the verieſt trifles before them? Will you dare to ſay in 
words, that you do not think it worth your while to attend 
to what God thought fit to ſend his own Son to reveal? Why 
then do you act as if you thought ſo? No pretence of worldly 
buſineſs, though it is our duty to be diligent in it, can excuſe 
an utter habitual inconſideration and neglect of thoſe things, 
which, by profeſſing to believe Chriſtianity, we profeſs to be- 
lieve to be of the greateſt importance. Much leſs will a hurry 


of diverſions be allowed to be a ſufficient excuſe. And yet 


how many are there whole time is taken up in low trifling 
pleaſures and amuſements, and who make that which at beſt 


ſhould only be the entertainment of a vacant hour, the very 


| buſineſs of their lives! It is to be lamented, that this is too 


often the caſe with perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, their 
fortunes and figure in the world. As if all the advantage 


they propoſed by thoſe ſhining diſtinctions, was only the pri- 


vilege of leading idle unmeaning lives, uſeleſs to themſelves, 


and to the community. Can reaſonable creatures think, that by 
"Lach a conſtant trifling away their precious time, they anſwer 
the end of their beings, the end for which they had the noble 


owers of reaſon given them? As if they were ſent into the 
world only to divert themſelves. Much lets can Chriſtians be- 
lieve that they were formed for no higher and more valuable 
urpoſes. How often are the duties of the church and cloſet, 


thoſe of the ſocial relations, the care of children and of fami- 
lies, the kind offices and exerciſes of a noble and generous be- 


nevolence 


410 CONCLUSION. 
nevolence towards the poor, the indigent, the afflited and diſ- 
conſolate, neglected and poltponed, for the ſake of the moſt 
trifling amuſements ; an immoderate fondneſs and attachment 
to which tends, even when it is leaſt hurtful, to produce a 


diſinclination to ſerious thought, and to impair the reliſh for 
that which is truly good, excellent, and improving ! 


But this is {till worle, when what are called diverſions, tend 


to lay ſnares for virtue and inocence, and open the way to 
ſcenes of diſſoluteneſs and debauchery. Or, when what is 


called play and amuſement is carried to ſuch an exceſs as to 
hurt and ſquander away fortunes, which might be employed 


to the moſt valuable and uſeful purpoſes, and thereby diſables 


perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank from the duties they owe to their 
families and to the community, from the exerciſe of generous 
To which 
may be added the tendency | it often hath to excite and exerciſe 
unworthy and diſorderly paſſions, and to produce the habits 


charity and benevolence, and even of juſtice too. 


of fraud, falſehood, and a baſe iliiberal thirſt after gain. 
If our own obſervation and experience did not convince us 
of ir, one would ſcarce think there could be perſons who profeſs 
to believe the Goſpel, and to acknowlege its divine authority, 
and yet live in an habitual neglect of its public worſhip and 
| ſacred inſtitutions. But that ſuch a neglect is becoming general 


among us, beyond the example of former times, cannot eicape 
There ſcarce ever 


the notice of the moſt ſuperficial obſerver 
was an inſtitution more wiſely and beneficially calculated for 


preſerving and promoting the intereſts of religion: and virtue in 


the world, than that of ſetting apart one day in a week from 
worldly buſineſſes and cares, for the ſolemnities of public wor- 
ſhip, and for inſtructing the people in the knowlege of religion, 


and exhorting them to the practice of it; and yet many there 
are that would take it ill not to be accounted Chriſtians, who 


ſeem to affect an open neglect, or even contempt of it. But it 


is not eaſy to conceive, what reaſonable excuſe or pretence can 


be alleged for ſuch a conduct. Will they, in good earneſt, 
aver, that they look upon it to be are flection upon their ſenſe, 


or unworthy of their quality to pay their public homage to 


their Maker and Redeemer ; and to make open profeſſions of 


their regard to that religion, which yet they would be thought 
to believe? Or, have they ſuch an averſion to the exerciſes of 
religion, that the ſpending an hour or two in ſolemn acts of 


adoration, in prayer and thankſgiving, and in receiving inſtruc- 
tions and admonitions from his holy word, is a wearineſs 


which they cannot bear ? But What is this, but to avow the 


great 
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CONCLUSION. 411 
great degeneracy of their own minds, and their want of a pro- 
per temper and diſpoſition for the nobleſt exerciſes, which beſt 
deſerve the attention of reaſonable beings ? Or, do they pre- 
tend a high regard for moral virtue, as an excuſe for neglect. 
ing poſitive inſtitutions ? But will any man, of the leaſt re- 


flection, who knoweth the true ſtate of things among us, take 


upon him to declare, that the growing neglect of the ordi- 


nances of religion hath contributed to the promoting the practice 
ol virtue? Or, that men's morals are generally mended, ſince 


they became more indifferent to thoſe ſacred ſolemnities ? No- 
thing is more evident to any one, who impartially conſidereth 


the nature of thoſe divine inſtitutions and ordinances, which 
are appointed in the Goſpel, than that a due obſervation of 


them according ta their original inſtitution, beſides irs being a 
public avowal of our religious homage, and of our faith in God, 


and in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, hath a maniteſt tendency to pro- 
mote our moral improvement, and to exerciſe and ſtrengthen 
thoſe good affections and diſpoſitions which naturally lead to a 
holy and virtuous practice. = 


And as there are too many profeſſed Chriſtians, who openly 


neglect the inſtitutions of religion, there are others who ſeem 
to flatter themſelves that a mere outward attendance on divine 
ordinances, and the keeping up a form of religion will be alone 
_ ſufficient, though they at the ſame time indulge themſelves in - 
a practice contrary to the rules of virtue and morality. But 
all expedients for reconciling the practice of vice, of diſſolute- 
neſs, or diſhoneſty, with the faith and hope of the Goſpel, are 
viſibly abſurd and vain. The moſt inconſiſtent of all characters 
js a wicked and vicious Chriſtian, which to any one that is ac- 
quainted with the true, nature and deſign of Chriſtianity, ſeems 
to be a kind of contradiction in terms. For nothing is more 
evident than that a bad and diſſolute life is the moſt manifeſt 
- contradiction to the whole deſign of the Goſpel-revelation, 


What a ſtrange inconſiſtency is it for perſons to profeſs them- 


| ſelves the diſciples of the holy Jeſus, and yet to counteract the 
very end he came into the world for! To profeſs to hope for 
ſalvation from him as promiſed in the Goſpel, and yet to neglect 
the neceſſary terms without which, we are there aſſured, falva- 
tion is not to be obtained! To believe that he came to deſtroy 
the works of the devil, and yet allow themſelves in thoſe works. 
which he came to deſtroy ! What an nnamiable repreſentation 
do ſuch perſons make of Chriſtianity, if a judgment were to be 
formed of it from their conduct and practice! You would per- 
| haps conceive à horror at the thought of blaſpheming Chriſt, 


and 
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412 CONCLUSION. 
and openly renouncing all hope of ſalvation from him, and yet 
the plain tendency of your practice is to harden the hearts of 
infidels; and give occaſion to the enemies of Chriſtianity to 
blaſpheme. And ſhould not you tremble to think of being 
charped as accellory to the indignities and reproaches caſt on 
that venerable name into which you were baptized, and on that 
excellent ſyſtem of religion, whole divine original you profeſs 
to believe? Surely then it highly concerneth you, for your own 
fakes and that of the Goſpel, to ſet yourſelves heartily to reform 
a conduct fo jrreconcileable to all the rules of reaſon, and to 
your own moſt evident intereſts. Implore the mercy of God 
through Jeſus Chriſt, and the aſſiſtances of his Grace, which 
ſhall not be wanting to the truly penitent, and ſhew yourſelves 
Chriſtians, by endeavouring to get your ſouls effectually brought 
under the influence of our holy religion, the natural tendency 
of which, wherever it is ſincerely believed and embraced, is to 
inſpire an ingenuous hope, confidence, and joy. 
I ſhall conclude therefore with laying a tew advices before 
thoſe who take upon them the name of Chriſtians, and who 
profeſs to receive the Goſpel as of divine authority, 
And 1. Let us be thankful to God for our glorious privi- 
leges. It is our unſpeakable advantage, that we are not left 
merely to the uncertain lights, or feeble conjectures of our own 
_ unaſſiſted reaſon in matters of the higheſt importance. We 
have God himſelf inſtructing us by his word concerning his 
own glorious perfections, and his governing providence, as ex- 
tending to the individuals of the human race, diſplaying all the 
liches of his grace and goodneſs towards periſhing ſinners, ſet- 
ting our duty before us in its juſt extent, and animating us to 
the practice of it by the moſt exceeding great and precious 
promiſes, and aſſuring us of the aids of his Holy Spirit to aſſiſt 
our weak endeavours, We are raiſed to the moſt glorious 
| hopes and views. A happineſs is provided for us as the reward 
of our patient continuance in well-doing, tranſcending all that 
we are now able to expreſs, or even to conceive, Theſe 
things certainly call for a devout admiration and adoring | 
| thankfulneſs, and for all the returns of love and gratitude that 


aærte in our power. Our civil liberties are juſtly to be valued, 


but our privileges as Chriſtians are of a yet higher and nobler 
r EC Teh D 0 
A2dly, Another thing which naturally follows upon this is, 
that we ſnould conſider and improve the revelation we profeſs 


to believe, and that we ſhouid endeavour to be well acquainted 
with it, cipecially as it is contained in the holy Scriptures. 
3 3 5 . There 
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There thoſe diſcoveries are to be found which God was 
pleaſed to make of his will ar ſundry times and in divers 
manners, by the mouth of his holy prophets ; but eſpecially 
there is that laſt and moſt perfect revelation he gave by his 
well-beloved Son. We are ready to think they had a mighty 
advantage who ſaw our Saviour in the fleſh, who heard his 
excellent diſcourſes, and were witneſſes to his holy lite, and to 


the miracles he performed. And in the ſacred writings we 


have all theſe things faithfully recorded, Thole very diſcourſes 
which he delivered are there tranſmitted to us, with an account 
of the wonderful works he did, his moſt holy and uſeful life, 
and moſt per fect example. What a ſtrange inconſiſtent con- 
duct would it be, to profeſs to believe that there is a reve- 
lation given from Heaven relating to matters of the higheſt 
moment, and that this revelation is contained in the hol 


Scriptures, and yet to ſuffer the Bible to lie neglected by us, 


as if this which is the moſt worthy of all our attention, were 
the only book that deſerved no attention at all ! Let us there- 
fore . the Scriptures, which are able to make us wiſe unto 


ſalvation. And if we meet with difficulties there, as may juſtly 


be expected in ſuch ancient writings, and which relate to a 
great variety of things, ſome of them of a very extraordinary 


nature, let not this diſcourage us. For beſides that by a care- 
ful conſidering and comparing the Scriptures themſelves, and 


| making a proper uſe of the helps that are afforded us, we may 


have the ſatisfaction of having many of thoſe difficulties cleared 
up to us, it muſt be obſerved, that thoſe things that are moſt 
neceſſary to be known, and which are of the greateſt 1 import- 


ance, are there moſt plainly revealed, and frequently inculcated; 


and theſe things we ſhould eſpecially labour to get impreſſed | 
upon our hearts and conſciences. 2 


But that which ſhould be our principal concern, is to take 


care that our whole converſation be ſuch as becometh the Goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, worthy of our glorious privileges and ſublime 

hopes. He muſt be an utter ſtranger to Chriſtianity who is not 
ſenſible that it lays us under the moſt ſacred obligations, and 
gives us the greateſt helps and ancouragements to a holy and 
virtuous practice. Let us therefore, as we could ſecure our 
own falvation and happineſs, and would promote the honour of 
our bleſſed Redeemer, and of the revelation he brought from 


heaven, endeavour to adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour by 


all the virtues of a ſober, a righteous, and godly life. A mere 


form of godlineſs will not be ſufficient : The power, the energy, 
the In: of religion, mult appear in our whole temper and 
conduct 
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414 CONCLUSION. 
conduct. This is in 2 peculiar manner expected to thoſe who 
are honoured with the office of the holy miniſtry. But the 
Goſpel is not deſigned merely for any particular order of men, 
but to extend its influence to perſons of all orders and degrees, 
And how amiable is the idea of a Chriſtian acting up to the 
obligation of Chriſtianity , 
| Conſider him in the exerciſe of piety and devotion towards 

God, diligeat in attending on the ordinances of religion, filled 

With a profound reverence of the divine Majeſty, with a devout 
admiratiorf of the ſupreme original Goodneſs and Excellence, 
his ſoul riſing in grateful emotions towards his ſovereign Bene- 
factor, exerciſing an unrepining ſubmiſſion and reſignation to 
his will, and a ſteady dependence on his providence, rejoicing 
in Chriſt Jeſus as his Saviour and Lord in the beauties of his 
example, and in the wonders of his love. 

But the religion of a real Chriſtian is not confined to immedi- 
ate acts of devotion. It influenceth and animateth his whole 
conduct. It teacheth him to render unto all their dues, to be 
ſtrictly juſt and generouſly honeſt, to behave ſuitably in every 


relation, the conjugal, parental, and Filtal relation, and to fulfil 


the duties of the civil and ſocial life. It tendeth to ſuppreſs 


the bitter and malevolent affections, and to diffuſe a ſweetneſs 


and complacency through his whole behaviour. It maketh him 
ready to bear with the infirmities of others, to rejoice in their 


| happineſs, and endeavour to promote it, and inſtead of * þ 5 


overcome of evil, to overcome evil with good. 
Behold him in another view, as exerciſing a noble ſelf. go- 
vernment, keeping his appetites and paſſions under a proper diſ- 
cipline, and in a regular ſubjection to the laws of religion and 
reaſon, diſdaining to diſhonour and defile his body and ſoul 
with unclean luſts, and vicious exceſſes, yet not unreaſonably _ 
auſtere, but allowing himſelf the moderate and chearful uſe of 
the innocent pleaſures and enjoyments of life, and every enjoy- 
ment heightened by the glorious proſpects which are before 
him. To which it may be added, that religion tends to inſpire 
him with a true ſenſe of honour, as that {ignifieth an abhor- 
rence of every thing baſe, falſe, unjuſt, and impure, and with a 
real greatneſs of ſoul, and a noble conſtancy and FO, not 
to be bribed or terrified from his duty. | . 
Such a character, even in a low condition, as far as it hath 
an opportunity of exerting itſelf, cannot but attract the appro- 
| bation and eſteem of thoſe that obſerve it. But when it is 
found in conjunction with NogIiLITY of EXTRACTION, 
 Di6xiry of STATION, SPLENDOR and AFFLUENCE of for- 
og ü el“ 
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tune, what a glory does it diffuſe! And it gives a geal pleaſure 
to every friend to Chriſtianity among us to reflect, that of this 


Ve have an illyſtrious inſtance in a PERSON of the moſt exalted 


dignity, but who is {till more diſtinguiſhed by her Princely and 
Chriſtian virtnes, than by the eminency of her ſtation. We have 
here a ſhining proof, what a juſt and general eſteem and ad- 
miration, ſolid rational piety, a well-regulated zeal for Chri- 


ſtianity, and a life amiably conducted by its ſacred rules, in a 
condition ſo elevated, has a natural tendency to create, and 


what a ſplendor and beauty it adds to the higheſt titles and 
dignities, And if perſons diftinguiſhed by their RANK and 
FIGURE in life were more generally careful to copy after ſo 
bright a pattern, it is to be hoped, this might happily contri- 
bute to reform the licentiouſneſs of the age: And that the 
influence of their authority and example would extend to thoſe 
in inferior ſtations, and have a general good effect; particularly 
that it would tend to cure that falſe and vicious ſhame, which 
has ſo often diſcouraged perſons from openly avowing their re- 
gard and adherence to that which is the ornament and glory of 
our nature, religion and virtue. „5 5 
It is proper to obſerve in the laſt place, that thoſe who have 


any true zeal for Chriſtianity, and who really believe it to be 
the moſt excellent religion, are bound by every obligation to 
endeavour to promote it in their own families, by carefully 
training up their children to an early acquaintance with this 
holy religion, and veneration for it. It is of great conſequence 


to endeavour to ſeaſon their young and tender minds with its 


important principles, and to inſpire them with a juſt reverence 


of things ſacred, with a love of goodneſs and virtue, and an ab- 


horrence of what is baſe, falſe, vicious, and impure. The ne- 


ceſſity of an early good education, and the benefits ariſing from 
it, have been acknowleged by the beſt and wiſeſt men in all 


ages. And we have certainly a mighty advantage this way, who 
enjoy the light of the Goſpel-revelation. And therefore it highly 
concerneth Chriſtian parents to do what they can, that their 
children may be betimes acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, 


and may have the word of Chrift dwelling richly in them. 


Minds which are early filled and poſſeſſed with the great objects 
of religion, and with the noble and ſublime hopes of the 
_ Goſpel, carry about with them the moſt effectual preſervation 


againſt the vanities and follies, the corrupt cuſtoms and practices 
of a ſinful world, and the moſt animating motives to the prac- 
tice of every amiable virtue, and univerſal righteouſneſs. And 


yet this, which is the moſt important and molt eſſential part of 


a good 
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416 CONCLUSION. 
a good education, ſeems to be that which is leaſt attended to. 
For want of this it is, that notwithſtanding the advantages we 
enjoy, many among vs, though they call themſelves Chriſtians, 
are (ſhame! tally ignorant of the nature and deſign of Chriſtianity, 
and even of the firſt principles of the oracles of God. And in- 
deed the general neglect of the education of children, and of 
family- order and religion, is one of the moſt unhappy ſymptoms 
of the great degeneracy of the preſent age, and which gives us 
the moſt melancholy proſpects of the ſucceeding one. For 
_ what can be expected from thoſe who are bred up under parents, 
that take no care to inſtil worthy principles into their minds, 
and in families where they ſee no ſigns of religion, or the fear 
of God? Unnatural parents! who ſeem to make the real welfare 
and happineſs of their children, the leaſt of their concern ; or, 
it they take ſome care to adorn their bodies, and form their 
outward behaviour, neglect the culture of their better parts, 
their minds, or at leaſt take no care to train them up to a juſt 
ſeuſe cf religion and morals, or to a taſte for what 1s truly 
laudable and excellent! Unhappy children ! in whom, for want 
of proper early inſtruction and diſcipline, irregular appetites 
and paſſions, and evil habits are daily gathering ſtrength, till 
atlength they are turned out, unfurniſhed with good principles, 
or worthy ſentiments of things, into a world full of temptations 
and ſnares. Is it to be wondered at, if fuch perſons become an 
_ eaſy prey to wicked and impious ſeducers, and are ſoon drawn 
into prophaneneſs and infidelity, and into diſſoluteneſs and de- 
bauchery, which, where it prevails, tendeth to corrupt or to 
extinguiſh true probity and public ſpirit, and every noble and 
generous affection and ſentiment ? And in that caſe, the higher 


their condition is, and the greater their affluence of fortune, 


the more pernicious is the contagion of their example; and 
thoſe who otherwiſe might have been the ornament and ſu pport, 
become the diſgrace and peſt of the community. 
On the contrary, how agreeable is it to behold well regulated ? 
families, children bred up in the fear of God, their minds early 
7 principled with juſt notions of things, and good affections, and 
worthy habits, carefully cheriſhed and improved ! Thoſe of _ 
the one ſex, formed under the influence of religion to a juſt and 
delicate ſenſe of purity and virtue, and to that modeſty and 
gentleneſs of manners and behaviour, which hath been always 
| eſteemed one of their lovelieſt ornaments : Thoſe of the other, 
trained up by a proper inſtitution and dilcipline to a rational 
piety, and the government of their appetites and paſſions, and 
| | | | to 
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o a juſt and manly ſenſe of what is truly honourable, virtuous, 
and praiſe- worthy. And here again the ſame great example 
preſenteth itſelf of a moſt eminent PERSONAGE of the higheſt 
D16NtTY, who amidſt all the Pomps and ſplendors of a court, 
hath eſteemed it one of her moſt pleaſing employments, to in- 
ſpect the education of HER ILLUSTRIOUS OFFSPRING, and to 


this hath applied her princely cares and perſonal attendance. 
And ſurely it muſt be the earneſt wiſh of every good mind, that 


ſhe may have the ſincere and noble ſatisfaction of ſeeing them | 
grow up under her tender and watchful eye; in every virtue 


and excellence, which may render them public ernaments, and 


bleſſings, and diffuſe a beneficial and extenſive influence, of 


great uſe in the preſeat age, and the effects of which may be 
tranſmitted to ſucceeding generations, 
How happy would it be for theſe nations, if, in conformity 
to an example ſo juſtly admired, the GREAT and NoBLE 
would look upon the care of their children and families to be 
one of the worthieſt objects of their attention and concern! 
This could ſcarce fail to have a good effect upon thoſe of the 
lower rank. Then might we hope to, ſee religion and virtue 
Kouriſh, and a new and hopeful generation ſpringing up among 
us, the ſureſt earheſt of national glory and happineſs. . For it 
1s a maxim of undoubted truth, as well as of great importance, 
that a careful education of children will lay the beſt founda- 


tion for well ordered families, as theſe will contribute the moſt 


of any thing to the peace and good order of the community. 

I ſhall conclude this addreſs with the admirable words . 
St. Paul: Finally, brethren, whatſecver things are true, what= 
 foever things are honeſt, whatſoever things are juſt, whatſccver 


_ things are pure, whatſegver things are lovely, whatever things 
are of good report: if there be any virtue, and 1 if there be any 


_ praiſe, think on theſe things. 


I have now finiſhed the 8 I undertook, and which hath 

7 been carried on to a much greater length than I at firſt deſigned. 
Gad grant that what hath been offered in this and the preced- 
ing volume, may anſwer the end for which it was ſincerely in- 
tended, the ſerving the cauſe of important truth, piety and 
virtue in the world, and eſpecially in theſe nations, in which 


ſuch open inſults have been offered to religion, and particularly 
to the holy Goſpel of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 


For myſelf, 5 I deſire above all things, is, that I may feel 
the power and influence of that excellent religion upon my own 


ſoul, animating and regulating my conduct in life, ſupporting 


and comforting me in death, and preparing me for that better 


ſtate which we are raiſed to the 1 of by the Goſpel. 
. II. „  APPEN- 
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Containining REFLECTIONS on the preſent State of 
Thin 98 in theie Nations. 


There is a great and crow corruption in theſe lands, not- 
withſtanding the fignal advartages we enjoy. This cor- 


ruption not juſtly chargeable on our religion as Chriſtians = 


and Proteſtants, but on the neglef or contempt of it. 
The unaccountalze e gerneſs that has been ſhewn in 
 fpreading the principles of infidelity, of very ill conſe 
quence to the public. The tendency of irreligion and 
vice to bring miſery and ruin tpon a people, both in the 
natural courſe of things, and by the juſt judgments of 
God. Many things in the late and preſent courſe of 
God's difpenſations have an alarming appearance. Re- 
Pentance and reformation, and a ſtrif adberence io the 
faith and practice of Chriſtianity, the propereft way of 
 averiing the tokens of the divine diſpleaſure, and pro- 


| moling the national proſperity. The happy fate of 
161 ings which this wonld introduce. TE 


T H ou H the following Conſiderations do not directly 

k and immediately relate to the View of the Deiftica! 
Writers, yet they may perhaps come in not improperly as an 
Appendix to it, and will, I hope, not be thought altogether 


unſuitable to the gre nature and deſign of the . 
work. 


It was with great ite a I read ths order for a 
Ceneral and Public Faji, to be religiouſly obſerved by all his 
majeſty's ſubiccts in theſe kingdoms, and which is drawn up 
with great ſeriouſuels and ſolemnity. It is there wank, 
t 4 
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chat the mani ifold fins and wickedneſs of theſe kingdoms have moſt 
fuſtly deſerved heavy and ſevere puniſiments from the hand of 
heaven. We are called upon to humble ourſelves before almighty 
God, and in a moſt devout and ſolemn manner to ſend uþ our 
prayers and ſupplications to the divine Mafeſty, to avert all 


thoſe Judgments which we moſt Juſtly have deſerved, to continue 


hig mercies, and perpetuate the enjo yment of the Proteſtant reli- 


gion among us, and ſafety and hr Jpertt y tg his majeſly's king= 
dom and dowunions. 


Having ſo great an authority to bear me out, I ſhall add ſome 


reflections, which have made a deep im preſſion upon my mind, 
with reference to the preſent ſtate of things among us. 


We have been eminently diſtinguiſhed above moſt other na- 


tions by happy privileges and ady antages Providence hath 
| bleſſed us with an abundance of thoſe thi: gs, which are uſually 
| thought to contribute to the public proſperity and happineſs. 
Never had any people a fuller enjoyment of liberty: a profuſion 
of wealth has flowed in upon us by our wide extended com- 
merce. We have had great advantages for improvement in the 
arts and ſciences, and every branch of uſeful knowlege: eſpect- 
ally that which is the moſt valuable and im portant of all others, 


the knowlege of religion in its truth and purity. The light of 


the glorious Goſpel of Chriſt, freed from the abſurdities, the 


ſuperſtitions, and idolatries with which it hath been incum- 


| bered in many other countrics profeſſing the Chriſtian Faith, 


hath long ſhone among us. I he holy Scriptures are not locked 


up in an unknown tongue, nor confined to the ſtudies of the 
learned, but are put into the hands of the people: ſo that all 


men may have acceſs to that ſacred rule of faith and practice, 
the original ſtandard of the Chriſtian religion. The tieaſures 
of knowlege are opened, and the public inſtruction ſo fre- 


_ quently and freely diſper fed, that it may be ſaid, that wiſdom 


crieth without, ſhe uttereth her voice in the n 


It might be expected that a people {o diſtinguiſhed by ad- 
vantages for religious and moral improvement ſhould alſo be 


remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the knowiege and practice of piety, 


_ wiſdom, and virtue, and by a zeal for our holy religion. But 
though it is to be hoped there are many among us, ho are un- 


feignedly thankful for our ineſtimable privileges, and ca etul to 


make a right improvement of them; yet it cannot be denied, 


that a great corruption hath ſpread itſelf, and ſeems to be grow- 
ing among all orders and degrees of men. This is a very diſ- 


agreeable ſubj ect: but the firſt ſtep to a proper remedy is to be 


duly ſenſible 2 the true ſlate of our own caſe, Our wealth 
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and plenty hath been abuſed to an amazing luxury, and our li- 
berty to a boundleſs licentiouſneſs. Many act as if they had no 
other way of ſhewing that they are free, but by caſting off all 
reſtraints, and ſetting themſelves looſe from all the ties of re- 
ligion and virtue. Atheiſm hath appeared almoſt without diſ- 
guiſe, or, which in effect comes to the ſame thing, the diſ- 
belief of a Providence, of God's moral attributes and govern- 
ment, and of a future ftate,— The moſt virulent reproach 
and contempt hath been caſt upon the adorable Jesvus, and the 
methods of our redemption and ſalvation by him. All that 
part. of our duty, which more immediately relateth to the ſu- 
preme Being, ſeemeth to be regarded by many as a matter of 
indifferency. And the flight:{t obſervation may convince us, 
that there is a growing neglect of public worſhip, as if the 
propereſt way of ſhewing our gratitude to God for the glorious 
_ privilege we have of worſhipping him according to the dictates 
of our own conſciences, were not to render him any public 
| homage, or religious worſhip* at all, That holy day, which is 
by divine appointment, and by that of our own laws, ſet apart 
from worldly buſineſſes and cares, for the purpoſes of religion 
for receiving public inſtructions, and for attending on divine 
worſhip, hath been treated with great contempt. —And in this 
too many of thoſe who, by their authority and influence, ſhould 
ſet a good example to others, have unhappily led the way. Can 
there be a greater contempt caſt u pon it, than to hold GaMIx G 
ASSEMBLIES on that day? And when this is done by perſons 
of rank, can it be wondered at, that by the lower kind of peo- 
ple it is often the worſt employ ed of any day in the week, and 
devoted to idleneſs and vice? And it cannot but give concern 
to every good mind, that an In/itution, fo admirably calculated 
for the advancement of religious knowlege, piety, and virtue, 
and for promoting good order in the . ſhould be ſo 
ſtrangely perverted and abuſed. 
Having mentioned the practice of Canin, Ti cannot help 
obſerving that among other unfavourable ſymptoms of the 
growing corruption among us, this is not the leaſt, that that 
practice is of late years become more general, and carried to a 
greater exceſs, than has been known before in theſe kingdoms. 
The wiſeſt men of all nations have been ſo ſenſible both of the 
pernicious effects of this vice to particular perſons and families, 
and its ill influence on the community, that it would fill a large 
volume barely to recite the laws which have been made againſt 
it, bath in former and later ages. Our own laws have fixed a 
brand u Pons it, and! in effect declared the gain made by it to be 


diſhonourable 
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diſhonourable and infamous: yet is the being inſt uQted in the 
myſteries of it become a neceſſary part of education, whilſt 

the ſeaſoning the tender minds of young perſons with principles 

of religion and juſt ſentiments of things, and forming them to 
the worthieſt practices, is, it is to be feared, in a great mea- 
fure neglected. . | 5 
But what affordeth the moſt melancholy apprehenſions is the 


great corruption and depravity of manners which is ſo gene- 


rally and juſtly complained of.— The moſt hlaſphemous abuſe 
of the name of God, by ſhocking caths aud imprecaticns, and 
the moſt corrupt and wilful perjuries, drunkenneſs, and exceſſes 
of riot, but eſpecially by the exceſlive drinking of di/tilled ſpiri- 


tous liquors, the health, morals, and religion of the laborious 


and uſeful part of theſe kingdoms are well-nigh deſtroyed. — 
Fired with this infernal poiſon, they are ſpirited to perpetrate 


and execute the moſt bold, daring, and miſchievous enterprizes,, 
and ſhaking off all fear and ſhame become audacioufly impu- 


dent, in all manner of vice, lewdnefs, immorality, and prefane- 
neſs, in defiance of all laws human and divine. But it doth not 


ftop here, its malignant influence reaches to the children yet 


undorn, who come halt burnt-up and ſhrivelled into the world, 
and who as ſoon as born, ſuck in this deadly poiſon with their 
mothers or nurſes milk, fo if this worſt of all plagues be ſuf- 
fered to go on, it will make a general havock, eſpecially amongſt 
the ſoldiers, ſailors, and laborious part of the nation, who are 
_ manifeſtly degenerated from the more manly conſtitutions of 


preceding generations a. Beſides an amazing diſſoluteneſs, and 


FE 


a See Diſit!led Spirituous Liquors the Bane of the Nation, 8vo, 
2d edit. 1763, London. Dr. Stephen Hale's friendly admonition tg 
the Drinkers of Gin, Brandy, and oiher Spiritucus Liquors, which are 


fo deſtructive of the Induſtry, Mcrals, Health, and Lives of the 
People. A new edition with additions, and an appendix. - And isin 


the e ou of the books diſtributed by the Society for promoting 
nowlege, Lonaon.—This worthy divine and excellent 


Chriſtian 
philoſopher (whoſe whole life has been uicfully employed in pro- 
moting the honour of God and the welfare of mankind) in a 


treatiſe upon diſtilling of ſea water, and the uſe of ventilators, 


Sc. juſt publiſhed, ſpeaking of difiithd ſpirituous liquors, ſays 
How much therefore does it behove al! who have any concern 
« for the honour and dignity of their own kindred ſpecies, any in- 


& dignation at its being thus debaſed and diſgraced, any bowels of 


'< pity for the vaſt multitudes, not leis perhaps than a M1izL1oy, 


that are yearly deſtroyed all over che world, by the moral as well 


as natural, and therefore worſt of all evils, that ever befel un- 
DER, . err 
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impurities of all kin qs, even thoſe that are moſt unnatural, and 
which are not fit to be named amongſt Chriſtians. To which, 
may be added, the horrid crime of SEHF-MoR DER, not only 
frequently practiſed, but pleaded for, a pr actice deſervedly 
rendered infamous by our laws, as being a murder committed 
by a man upon his own perſon, in oppoſition not only to the 
moſt ſacred obligations of religion, and the rights of the com- 
munity, but to the ſtrongeſt inſtincts of the human nature, 
wi'ely implanted in us by the great author of our beings, as a 
bar to ſuch monſtrous practices——To all which may be added, 
that barbarous practice of men's murdering one another upot 
a pretended point of honour, as it is called, for the moſt light 
and trivial offences, below the cognizance of our laws: A 
crime inexcuſable in a civilized country, and which yet gene- 
rally paſſes unpuniſhed, and thus leaves the guilt c of blood upon 
the land, crying aloud for vengeance.——It is impoſſible for a 
thinking man that has a true zeal for the honour of God and 
the intereſts of religion and virtue, and who hath the welfare 
and happineſs of his country really at heart, not to be deeply 


affected with ſuch a view of things, and ſollicitous what tg > 
conſequence may prove. 


And now, it is a natural enquiry, what can this be owing 
to? Whence can it be, that nations ſo happily privileged, and, 

: favoured with ſo many advantages for the knowlege 3 and practice 
ol religion, ſhould have ſunk into ſuch an amazing corruption 


and degeneracy ? ? Can this be conſiſtently charged on religion, 
itſelf, either in the Chriſtian religion or the Proteſtant, which is 


the religion of | Jeſus, as taught! in the holy Scriptures, and, 


* happy man ; to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to deliver mankind, 
« from the PrST ?—— But notwithſtanding this aſtoniſhing ravage 
* and deſtruction of the human ſpecies, yet the unhappy unrelent- 
gc ing nations of the world ſeem as unconcerned about it as if only 
io many thouſands, nay millions of Caterpillars or Locuſis were de- 
ſtroyed thereby, Was there ever a more important occaſion to 
Touſe the indignation of mankind ? Can we be calm and un 
1 diſturbed, x hen this MIT Y DESsT ROVER tears up its invenomed 
* head ?——The mott zealous advoca: es for Drams, even the un- 
happy be ſotted Dramifts themſelves, the prolonging of whoſe, 
lives, and whoſe real welfare both gere and hereafter, is hereby 
fincerely intended, cannot find fault with this well- meant remon- 
ſtrance, in defence of them and of all mankind. againſl this uni- 
verſal deſtroyer from ons who has long been labouring. and that 


not without ſucceſs, in finding means to Firn multitudes of 
hy lives, by various means.“ 
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freed from the abuſes and corruptions that have been brough 
into it? The Deiſts have pretended the firſt, the enemies to 
the reformation the laſt. The anſwer to both is in effect the 
ſame. Can that be the cauſe of corruptions among Chriſtians, 
which if ſteadily adhered to is the beſt remedy againſt thoſe cor- 
ruptions ? Can that occaſion an abounding in vice and wicked- 
neſs, which, if really believed and fer ioully conſidered, exhi- 
biteth the moſt powerful diſſuaſives from it, that can enter into 
the human mind ? Can the furniſhing the people with the 
means of knowlege, and bringing them to an acquaintance 
with the holy Scriptures, which are able to make us wi/e unto 
ſaluation, and are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, fer cor» 


rectionꝝ, for in inſtruftion n rigeteouſneſs, Can this have any ten⸗ 


ency to encourage them in vice and diſſolutenęſs? Such a fup- 
poſition is contrary to the plaineſt diftates of common ſenſe, 
The corruption therefore complained of can never be the natu- 
ral effect or product of our advantages, and eſpecially of the 
religion we profeſs. On the contrary, the beſt and ſureſt pre- 

ſervative againſt this growing corruption, and the moſt effectual 

way of recovering from it, would be to have a high eſteem for 
| thoſe divine oracles, to read and conſider them with attention, 


and lay to heart the excellent inſtructions and directions _— 


ve ſet there before ss. 
There is a far more natural account to be given of that cor- 


ruption of manners, that vice and wickedneſs which ſo much 


aboundeth among us. It is owing not to the knowlege or be- 


lief of religion, but to the neglect or contempt of it; to a 
| ſtrange indifferency towards it in ſome, whilſt others uſe their 
_ utmoſt endeavours to traduce and expoſe it under the vilifying- 


Characters of ſuperſtition, prieſtcraft, or enthuſiaſm. Great 
numbers of impious books have {warmed among us, both for- 
merly and of late: ſome of which are not only levelled againſt 
Chriſtianity, but ſtrike at the foundations of all religion, the 
attributes and providence of God, and a future ſtate of retribu- 
tions. The manifeſt tendency of them has been —to baniſh the. 
fear of the Deity, —to confound the moral differences of things, 


t degrade the human nature to a level with the brutes, and 


thereby extinguith every noble and generous ſentiment, —to de- 


prive good men of the bleſſed hope of immortality, and to free 


bad men from the fears of future puniſhments, and the appre- 
henſions of a ſupreme Governor and Judge. —— Theſe prin- 
_ Ciples, and the books that contain them, have been propagated 
with great eagerneſs and induſtry, both in theſe kingdoms, and 
in our plantations abroad, and ſometimes at a conſiderable ex- 
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pence. This prepoſterous kind of zeal for infidelity may, ta a 
conſiderate oblerver ſeem to be an odd phænomenon, of which 
no rational account can be given. One may, in ſome degree, 
account for a man's being hurried away by the violence of bis 
appetites and paſſions, to do what his own mind diſapproves 
and condemns. But that any man ſhould cooly take pains to 
ſet other men looſe from all the reſtraints of religion and con- 
ſcience, and thereby, as far as in him lies, attempt to diſſolve 
the bands of ociety and public order, and encourage men to 
gratify and fulfil their appetites and paſſions without controul, 
the natural conſequence of which would be to introduce uni- 
verſal confuſion, in which he himſelf may be a great ſufferer, is 
abſolutely unaccountable on any principles of good ſenſe or 
ſound policy ; ſo that if we did not ſee frequent inſtances of it, 
we ſhould be apt to think it ſcarce poſlible, that any men in their 
ſenſes ſhould act fo ſtrange a part. 

One very pernicious conſequence of ſuch open attempts 
_ againſt religion is, the ſpreading prophaneneſs and diſſolute- 
neſs of manners among the /ower kind of people, who eaſily. 
catch the contagion, when once men of hap degree, or a 


Jeaſt that pretend to a ſuperior ſagacity, have ſet the example. 9 


And who can without deep concern, obſerve, that this is very 
much become the caſe among us at preſent? Great numbers 
of thoſe, who belong to what ought to be the molt induſtrious 
body of the people, are ſunk into irreligion and vice. And, in 
proportion as thele prevail, they become averſe to all honeſt 
labour and induſtry, and prone to the moſt flagitious crimes, 
Which have the worſt effect imaginable on the peace and good 
order of the community. And it is eaſy to ſee what miſchief 
and confuſion muſt thence enſue, A ſober and induſtrious po- 
pulace is the ſtrength, the riches, the glory of a nation: but 
when thoſe, that ſhould be the labouring hands, become vicious 
and difſolute, they are prepared for every kind of wickedneſs 
and diſorder As, from their rank and education, they have 
for the moſt part, little regard to the appearances of honour 
and decency, if, at the ſame time, they have caſt off the ties of 
religion, and the fear of God, and a regard to the powers of 
the world to come, and are abandoned to their appetites and 
paſſians, what are they not capable of? It is an obſervation _ 
which hath generally held, and is verified by the experience of 

allages; that Righteonſneſs exalteth a nation, but ſin, i. e. 
abounding vice and wickedneſs, is a reþroach unto any People, 
J. e. it bringeth diſgrace and miſery upon them. Prov. xili. 10. 
When once a neglect of religion and a corruption of manners 


| becometh 
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becometh general, it hath a natural tendency to diffolve and 
enervate a nation, and to extinguiſh true public ſpirit and 3 
manly fortitude, Nor have any people long maintained their 
liberties, after having loſt their probity and virtue. 

Thus it is in the natural courſe of things, and thus it alſo is 
by the juſt judgment of God, and according to the ſlated rules 
of the divine procedure towards nations or large communities, 
God may indeed, in his great wiſdom and goodneſs, long bear 
with a degenerate people, and may even continye to pour oF 
many bleſſings upon them when they are in a corrupt ſtate, 
pecially it there be a conſiderable remnant of good men {till to 
be found among them. But when their iniquities are grown up 
to ſuch a height, and have continued ſo long, that he doth not 
ſee fit to bear with them any longer, the meaſure of their ini- 
quities is ſaid to be full ; the time is come for executing a ſevere 
Vengeance upon them, and the puniſhment falls heavier for be · 
ing ſo long delayed. 
Whoſoever duly confidereth theſe things will be apt to think, 


that, according io the or: dinary method of God's providential 


dealings towards backſliding nations and churches, we have too 
much reaſon to apprehend bis righteous judgments. The pre- 


ſent ſituation of things have an alarming appearance, and, if 
we be not utterly ſtupid, muſt tend to awaken us out of our 
ſecurity. Scarce ever was there a time in which it might ba 


more juſtly ſaid, that God's judgments are abroad in the earth. 
I need nat enter into particulars. They are very well known, 


and freſh in our remembrance. There have been, to uſe our 
Saviour's emphatical expreſſions, commotions and great earth- 
quakes in divers Places, —diftreſs of nations with perplexity, the 


fea and the waves roaring : mens hearts failing them for fear, 
and for looking after thoſe things that ſhallcome upon the earth. 
Luke xxi. 9. 11. 25. Of ſo vaſt an extent have the amazin 


concuſſions been, reaching to many parts of Europe, Africa, and 
America, at a great diſtance from one another, and in divers 
places have produced ſuch dreadful effects, even to the ſubver- 
| ſion of great and populous cities, that it looketh as if God 
were about ſome great and remarkable work of judgment, to 
puniſh the world for their evil, and the wicked for their iniqui- 


ties, as the prophet expreſſeth it, J. xiii. 11. Surely every 


man, who believeth that there is a Providence which exendeth 


its care to mankind, muſt believe that it hath a ſ pecial concern- 
ment in events of ſuch a nature, which ſo nearly affect nations 
and large communities, and on which the lives and fortunes of 
P many thouſands depend. Tae ſecond cauſes are ad- 
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mitted, ſtill it muſt be conſidered, that they are all under the 
direction and ſuperintendency of God's ſovereign providence, 
which ſo ordereth and over-ruleth the circumſtances of things, 
and the comſe of natural cauſes, as to ſubſerve the ends of his 
moral adminiſtration with regard to his reaſonable creatures, 
and to execute his purpoſes towards them, whether in a wa 
of iudgment or of mercy. And, in every ſuch cafe, we ſhould 
tx our views not merely or principally on ſecond cauſes, but 
| ſhould look above them to the ſupreme Diſpoſer, and endea- 
your to comport with the deſigns of his infinite wiſdom and 
righteouſneſs. Calamitous events of a public nature are not to 
be conſidered as concerning only the particular perſons or peo- 
ple that immediately ſuffer by them. They have a more ex- 
tenſive view, and are deſigned and fitted to give inſtructive 
leſſons to all mankind that hear of them. The natural tendency 
of all ſuch diſpenſations is to awaken in the minds of men a 
holy fear of the divine Majeſty, and to give them a moſt affecting 
conviction of the vanity and luſtability of all worldly hopes 
and dependencics. The prophet 1/aiah; after having defcribed 
in a very lively manner the ſtriking impreſſions that ſhould be 
made upon the hearts of men becauſe of the fear of the Lord, 
and the ghry of bis Majeſty, when he ariſeth to ſhake terribly. 
the cart very properly adds, Ceaſe ye from, man wheſe breath, 
s in fc roftriis : for wherein is he to be accounted of ? II. xi, 
20, 21. Of what avail in ſuch a time of awful viſitation, are. 
the hearts of human policy, the pomp of courts, o or the power. 
of mighty armies, or the riches and gran deur of the moſt po- 
pulous and magnificent cities ? The plain voice of ſuch diſpen- 
tations, a voice intelligible to all mankind, is this: Let all the. 
earth fear the Lord: let all the inhabitants of the world fland i ix 
ae of him. Pl. xxxiii 8. The Lord is the true Cod, he is the. 
living Cod, and an everlaſiing king : at kis wrath the earth ſball. 
tremble; and the nations ſhall not be able to abide his indignation, 
Jer. x. 10. Surely we ſhould be ready to cry out on ſuch occa- 
fions,Great and marvellous are thy uc, Lord God Almighty, juſe. 
and true are thy ways, thou King cf faints. Who would not fear 
zhce, and glariſy thy name? for thou only art holy. For all na- 
Tions ſhall come and worſhip before thee : for thy Judgments are. 
made manifeft, Rev. xv. 3, 4. The great uſe which is to be. 
made of ſuch awful dif penfations, is well expreſſed by the pro- 
phet If. xxvi. 9. When thy zuagments are in the earth, the in- 
habitants of the world will learn righteouſneſs ; i. e. they ought 
to do ſo; and it is the natural tendency of ſuch judgments to, 


engage them to do ſo. The calamities inflicted upon others 
2 : ſhopls 
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mond be regarded by us as ſolemn warnings and admonitions, 
which it highly concerneth us to im prove. The language of ſuch 
diſpenſations to all that hear of them, is the ſame with that of 
our Saviour to the Jews, when ſpeaking of thoſe perſons on 
vhom the tower of Scam fell, and of thoſe whoſe blood Pilate 
mingled with their ſacrifices, Except ye repent, ye ſhall all likc- 
wiſe periſh, Luke xiii 3. 5. How inexcuſabſe ſhall we there- 
fore be, if, inſtead of laying theſe things ſeriov(! to heart, we 
continue careleſs and unaff-tted ſtill, and go on in a thought- 
leſs round of gaieties and ple alures, like thoie the prophet men- 
tions, II. v. 12. The harp and the vie, the tabret and pipe, 

and wine are in their feaſts + but they regard not the work of 


the Lord, neither ee the operation of his hands. Againſt 


| ſuch perſons a ſolemn woe is there denounced. And dfewhere, 
{peaking of ſome who continued to indulge themſelves in luxury 


and riot, and all kinds of ſenſual mirth at a time when the cir- 


cumſtances of things called for deep humiliation and repent- 
ance, he faith, It was revealed in mine ears by the Lord of hits, 


furely this iniquity ſhall not be purged 17 yeu tall ye die, faith, 
the Lord God of hoſts. II. xxii. 12, 13, 1 


Whoſoever carefully obſerveth the oak of the divine diſ- 


penſations towards us for ſome time mT will be ſenſible that 


we have had many warnings given us. A peſtilence amongſt 
the cattle in England for many years paſt, and, though bay” : 


ſtill continues in ſome parts of this country. But a few years 


ago the ſword of war raged in one part of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain, and was near penetrating to the center 


of it, and threatened the ſubverſion of that conſtitution, on 


which the preſervation of our religion, laws, and liberties, in 


a great meaſure dependeth, but, through the great goodneſs 
of God, our fears were, after ſome time, happily diſpelled. 


More lately encroachments have been made upon our poſſeſſions 
and plantations abroad, in which our national ſafety and pro- 
ſperi ity is very nearly intereſted. And now it is not many weeks 
ſince a moſt dreadful cala nity hath befallen a kingdom, ſo very 
- nearly connected with us in intereſt and alliance, that the cala- 
mity may be regarded as, in a conſiderable degree, our own. 
And in fact, we have been and are great ſufferers by it. Many 


lives have been loſt of his majeſty's ſubjects belonging to Great 


Britain and Ireland, and many more there are, who, by the 


ſudden ſubverſion, have either been totally, or in a conſider- 
able degree, deprived of their worldly ſubſtance, and reduced 


to circumſtances of diſtreſs. A preſent ſtop is put to the courſe 


pf a molt advantageous commerce. The ſprings of our wealth = 
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are obſtructed a great blow is ſtruck at our trade, in which we 
are ſo apt to place our confidence: And this at the very time when 
we ſeem to be entering upon a war with a mighty nation, a war 
that threatens to be very hazardous, and which muſt needs put 
us to a vill expence, which we are not very well able to bear. 
That particular judgment, under which ſome of the neighbour. 
ing nations have ſa ſeverely {uitered, and which is one of the 
mott dreadful of all others, hath greatly threatened „ R2 
but a very few years ſince that great city, which is the metro- 
polis of theſe kingdoms, and the center of our wealth and com- 
merce, felt an alarming ſhock, though, through the great mercy 
of God, it did little more has threaten and terrify. Since that 
time, and very lately, there have been ſeveral very unuſual 
phænomena among us, of ſuch a nature as to have a threaten- 
ing aſpect. Extraordinary agitations of the waters both on our 
coaſts and within land, and ſhocks of an earthquake felt in ſe- 

veral parts of Great Britain and treland, and of his majeſty” : 
dominions abroad, 

Thus the divine judgments ſeem to be advancing upon us, 
and have gradually begun to operate. But ſuch is the mercy 
and forbearance of God towards us, that he ſeems loth to in- 
flict upon us the fierceneſs of his: anger, or to pour forth all his 
wrath. He is pleaſed to give us previous warnings, to awaken _ 
and rouze vs out of our ſecurity, that, by a timely repentance, 
and by humbling ourſelves under his mighty hand, we may pre- 


vent the neceſſity of inflifting ſeverer puniſhments. His hand 


is lifted up, but the awful ſtoke ſeemeth to be ſuſpended for 

a while, as if he were unwilling to proceed to extremities with, 
us. Upon conſidering theſe things, that moſt affecting expo- 
ftulation comes to my mind, which God condeſcended to make 
by his prophet Hoſea, with regard to his people [jrael, when in 

a very dangerous backſliding ſtate. How hall I give thee up, 

Ephraim? How ſball I deliver thee up, Iſrael? How ſhall I male 
thee as Admah? How ſhall I jet thee as Zeboim? My heart is 
turned within me, my repentings are kindled together. I will 

nat execute the fiercencſs of mine anger; Iwill not return to, 
_ deftray Ephraim: For I am God, and not man, the Holy One in 
the midjt of thee. Hof. xi. 8, 9. Yet we find at length, upon 
their obſtinately perſiſting in their difobedience and ingratitude, 
and abuſing the methods of his indulgence, and even growing, 
more and more corrupted, he ſaw it neceſſary to execute his 
awful judgments upon them, even to the utter ſubverting that 
kingdom, and ſubjecting it to a foreign yoke. God forbid 
that this fhould be our cate! Let us therefore make a' right 


: us 
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uſe of the divine forbearance. We have hitherto had reaſch 
to /ing of mercy as well as of judgment, Let us not, by our 
abuſe of his goodneſs, provoke him to pour forth upon us the 
full vials of his penal wrath, With an ingenuous forrow and 
ſelf· abaſement we ſhould acknowlege our aggravated tranſgreſ- 
Lions, our neglect and abuſe of the privileges and advantages 
we have ſo long enjoyed, the contempt that hath been caſt on 
his glorious goſpel, and the prophaneneſs and diſſoluteneſs of 
manners, which hath ſo much prevailed. On theſe accounts, 
let us humble ourſelves deeply before God, and implore his 
mercy, and contribute, as far as in us lieth, to the carrying on 
a work of national repentance and reformation. It is un- 


doubtedly our duty, in the preſent conjuncture of affairs, 


when we ſeem to be entering upon an hazardous and expenſive 
war, to exert our utmoſt efforts for aſſiſting and ſupporting 
the government, and to apply ourſelves to the ufe of all pro- 
per means which human prudence may ſuggeſt. But Rill we 
mult get this fixed upon our minds, that whatever projects 
may be formed for procuring national advantages, and promot- 
ing the public proſperity, all other expedients to make a people 
flouriſh without reformation of manners, and without the know- 
lege and practice of religion, and public virtue, however they 


may ſeem to have an effect for a while, will, in the iſſue, prove 


ineffectual and vain, 


The moſt proper way we can take to avert im pending judg- 


ments, to preſerve and maintain our valuable privileges, and 


promote the public welfare and happineſs, is not to exprefs a 
_ clamorous zeal for liberty at the ſame time that we abule it to 
- an unreſtrained licentiouſneſs, than which nothing hath a greater 
' tendency, both through the righteous judgment of God, and 
in the nature of the thing, to deprive us of our liverties ; but 


it is to endeavour to make a juſt and wiſe improvement of 
our advantages, to maintain a ſtrict regard to religion, probity, 


and purity of manners, and to guard againſt vice, liber tiniſm, 
prophaneneſs and debauchery, This, and this alone, will pre- 
ſerve us a free, a flouriſhing, and happy people. God grant 


that this may be the bleſling of theſe nations to the lateſt poſte- 


"rity; and that we may long enjoy the light of the glorious 


_ Goſpel of Chriſt ſhining among us in its genuine purity, and 


the ineſtimable advantage of a freedom to profeſs it, and to 
worſhip God according to the directions of his word, and the 
dictates of our own conſciences, without being expoſed to per- 
ſecuting rage and violence! Happy nations that we till are! 
it we be but duly ſenſible of our happineſs! and careful to 
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make a right uſe of our privileges! What a glorious face of 
things would ſoon appear among us, if, as we have the beſt 
religion in the world, we took care to govern ourſelves by its 
facred rules, and to act under the influence of its divine in- 
ſtructions and important motives? Virtue, ſupported and ani- 
mated by the glorious hopes of the Goſpel, would appear in its 
genuine ſacred charms, and in its lovely beauty and excellence; 
Love, the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, would prevail, and pro- 


duce a mutual forbearance in leſſer differences, at the ſame time 
that there would be a happy agreement in matters of the high- 


eſt importance; there would be a zeal without bigotry, a liberty 


without tficentiouſneſs. The natural conſequence of all this 
would be peace and harmony in larger and leſſer ſocieties. Such 


would be the face of things among us, as far as could be ex- 
pected in this ſtate of imperfection, if the religion of Jeſus 
were firmly believed, and duly conſidered, and men would be 
more generally perſuaded to give up themſelves to its divine 


conduct. This would render perſons in high ſtations ſignally 


uſeful to the public, and ornaments as well as ſupports to their 
country. And at the ſame time ſobriety, induſtry, temperancez 
and good order, would ſpread among the body of the people. 
Nor would true bravery and fortitude be wanting, For though 


5 ſuperſtition tendeth to produce mean and unmanly fears, tr . 


religion, and a ſteady belief of a wile and righteous Providence, 


hath a tendency to fortify and eſtabliſh the mind, and to pro- 


duce a real courage and greatneſs of foul, which will enable a 


man to meet death with a calm intrepidity in a noble and juſt 
f cauſe, and ſtand the ſhock of the greateſt terrors. 


It is a reflection which hath frequently occurred to my mind, | 


_ eſpecially on occaſion of the late dreadful judgments of God, 
how different, under the apprehenſion or preſſure of an amazing 


calamity, mult be the ſtate of one that firmly believeth Chriſti- 


anity, and endeavoureth to govern his practice by its excellent 
rules, from that of the Atheiſt and Unbeliever, or of the man 
Who though he profeſſeth to believe the Chriſtian religion, 


| liveth in a plain contradiction to its facred obligations. The 
former, however black and diſaſtrous the face of things may 
appear to be, which naturally tend to create fears in the hu- 


man mind, yet is perſuaded, that all things are under the di- 
rection of infinite wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, and 


that we live in a world where every thing above, beneath, and 


on every ſide of us, is in the hand of God, and under the 


direction of his providence; who, as he can arm all his crea- 


ret againſt us, and make them the inſtruments of his juſt 


— 


diſ- 
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diſpleaſure; ſo, if we be careful to pleaſe him, and approve our- 
Fives | in his ſight, can make the whole creation around us 
to be as it were in a covenant of peace and friendſhip with us. 
Oc, if a good man be involved in the ſame outward calamities 
with others, as muſt often, without a miracle, be expected in 
calamities which happen to large communities, ſtill he hath 
this to ſupport him, that the great Lord of the univerſe is 
his father and his friend, and will cauſe thoſe ontward evils ts 
turn, in the final iſſue, to his greateſt benefit. Death itſelf; 
if this ſhall befal him, ſhall prove a real gain to him, and ſhall 
introduce him to a better world, and a nobler ſociety. It is 
juſtly obſerved concerning the man that feareth the Lord, that 
 delighteth greatly in his commandments, that he Hall not be 
afraid of evil tidings, his heart is fixed truſting in the Lord, 
Pſal. cxi. 1. 7. Not only may he ſay, upon good grounds, 
with the Pſalmiſt, The Lord is on my fide, 1 will not fear 
what can man ds unto me? Plal. cxviii. 6. And again, Though 
an hoſt ſhould encamp againſt me, my heart ſball not fear, though 
war ſhould riſe againſt me, in this will I be confident, Plal. 
xxvii. 2. But he may break forth into that noble ſtrain of 
| triumph, God is our refuge and ftrength, a very preſent help 
in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be re- 
Moved, and though the mountains be carried into the midſt of the 
ſea: Though the waters thererf rear and be troubled, and though 
the Dena. ſhake with the ſwelling thereof, Pſal. xlvi. 13 2, 3. 
On the other hand, the wicked and ungodly man, continuing 
ſuch, hach no proper reſource, no ſolid comfort or ſupport i in a 
day of calamity, when all things ſeem black and diſmal about 
him, For either he, looketh upon them to be the effects of a 
wild chance, or blind neceſſity, which cannot poſſibly be the 
object of rational truſt and confidence, and which leaves no 
room for hope, but in that which nature hath an abhorrence 
of, an utter extinction of being: or, he apprehendeth them to 
be the juſt judgments of the wiſe and righteous Governor of 
the world, whom he hath offended by his ſins. And vain it 
is to brave it againſt the wrath of heaven, Not to fear crea» 
tures like ourſelves, in a juſt cauſe, argueth a noble and manly 
_ fortitude : but not to fear God, the Almighty Lord of the Uni- 
verſe, is not courage, but madneſs. The only proper thing 
Which remaineth for ſuch perſons to do, and it is what reaſon, 
as well as Scripture, directeth to, is to humble themſelves 
deeply under the mighty hand of God, and to flee to his in- 
kite mercy, Og Jeſus Chriſt, in nn compliance with 


the 
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the moſt reaſonable and gracious terms which he hath appoints 
ed, for obtaining an intereſt in his grace and favour. 
VU pon the whole, the beſt thing that can be wiſhed, for the 
honour of God, for the happineſs of mankind, and for the 
real welfare of our country, is, that a hearty zeal for the 
knowlege and practice of our holy religion may have a revival 
among us: and that perſons of all orders and conditions may 
join in contributing to promote its ſacred intereſts. And not- 
withſtanding the corruption too juſtly complained of, there 
are many, I am perſuaded; among us, and may the number of 
them daily enereaſe! who are earneſtly deſirous to do this. 
Every man has it in his power to contribute ſomething towards 
it, at leaſt by endeavouring to walk in a converſation becoming 
| the Goſpel. But there are ſome. perſons who have petuliar 
advantages for doing honour and ſervice to Chriſtianity: Thoſe 
eſpecially that are diſtinguiſhed by their HIGH Rank; their 


 FoRTUNE and QuaLiTY, ſhould make uſe of the influence 


this gives them for recommending and promoting true religion 
and virtue, which will add a luſtre to their titles and dignities, 
and is one of the beſt ways they can take to ſhew their regard 
to the public happineſs. MacisTRaTEs ſhould account it 
their duty and their honour to employ the authority they are 
inveſted with, for ſerving the intereſts of religion, and diſ- 
countenancing vice and wickedneſs ; ſince for this purpoſe they 
are appointed, that they may be for the puniſhment of evil. 
ders, and for the praiſe of them that do well, And it is then 
that their authority will have its proper influence, when it is 
| ſtrengthened by that of their own good example. But above 
all, they who are honoured with the character of the MINI- 
STERSs of the holy Jeſus ſhould make it the very buſineſs of 
their lives to ſpread and promote real vital Chriſtianity, to in- 
ſtruct the people in its important doctrines, and build them up 
in their moſt holy faith, and to enforce upon them the excel- 
| lent duties it enjoins, by all the powerful and moſt engage- 
ing motives which the Goſpel ſets before ns. And that their 
inſtructions may have the proper effect, it highly concerneth 
them to keep themſelves free from the Faſbionable vices and 
Follies of the age, and to endeavour to be enſamples to their 
| flocks, by a well-tempered zeal, piety, and charity, and the 
virtues of a holy life. Thus will they not only do the higheſt 
ſervice to religion, but procure the greateſt honour to them- 
| ſelves, and the moſt juſt veneration for their ſacred character, 
which, where it is not diſgraced by a conduct unworthy of it, 
Saas 5 naturally 


AEN 1K 


baturally demandeth the cftcem and regard of all the true 
« friends to religion and virtue, 

For theſe valuable and excellent purpoſes, may the God of 
all grace pour forth his holy Spirit upon all orders and degrees 
of -men in theſe nations, that, as they bear the honourable. 
name of Chriſtians, they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things ; ; and, being filled with the knowlege of 
his will in all wiſdom and ſpiritual underſtanding, may walk. 
worthy of the Lerd unto all pleaſing ; being fruitful in every 
good work.. | 

I may be thought perhaps to have inſiſted too largely upon 
theſe things. But I cannot but thirk, that one of the prin- 
cipal things which ought to be propoſed in books written in 

defence of Chrittianity, ſhould be not merely to promote rn 
| ſpeculative believe of it, but to engage men to that which is t 
main delign of its excellent doctrincs, as well ag precepts, a 
YL holy and a virtuous pr: actice. 


; _ 
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TO THE 
View of the Deiftical Writers. 


N. B. 7h: fel thjeNs trethed fi in 4 Reflections on Lord Boling- 
| broke's Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, are not 
mentioned in this Index, as there is @ copicus Table of Contents | 
JAY that Piece, Pet. II. p. 245, GC | 


| 4. | 
BBADIE Mr. His arguments to prove that Alofes 1 was the 
author of the Pextateuch not fairly repreſented by Lord Bo- 

 dingbrake, Vol. Il. p. 78. 

ABBE pt Paxis—The miracles pretended to be ane at his 
tomb conſidered : and it is ſhewn, that no argument can de juſt- 
ly drawn from thence to the diſadvantage of the miracles 
wrought by Chriſt and his apoſtles, I. 319, et /eg. The high 

opinion of his ſanctity chiefly owing to his extraordinary auſte- 

rities, 76. 355. He carried ſuperſtition to an excels, 76. 350. 
Voluatarily and deſignedly haſtened his own death, 75. 357. 

His character and conduct of a different kind from that rational 
and ſolid piety recommended by the precepts and example of 
our Saviour and his apoſtles, ib. 359, 360 

 Anrtatian—God's entering into covenant with him had nothin; 

in it unworthy of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, II. 116, It 
was deſigned to be of extenſive benefit to mankind, 5. 117. 
He did not learn the knowlege and worſhip of the one true God 
from the Egyptians or Cd, II. 101. marg. note. = 

ALLEGORIES OF ThE OLD TESTAMENT — Not deſigned to be 

| paſſed upon the people as a literal narration of facts. II. gg. 

 AxGtLts—the notion of them repreſented by Lord Bzlingbroke as 

owing to che ancient aſtrologers and proſeſſors of magic, L 427. 

Mi 


N D K. 
Vet he owns, that there are many orders of ſuperior intelligeneęs 
vaſily exceeding the human kind, i6. 428. They are employed 

as the Infiraments of Divine Providence, 76. 

AxctLs Fartex—Nothing in the Script. re doctrine concerning 
them inconſiſtent with reaſon, II 148, 149, marg. note. 

Aros ri An entire harmony among them in the Goſpel which 
they preached, I. 138. 142. Wrongly charged with having 
worldly interefts and advantages in view, I. 233, 234. The re- 
velation they publiſhed truly and properly the revelation of Jeſus. 
Chriſt, as well as that which he himtelf delivered in the days of 
his perſonal miniſtry, II. 183. 

Arnkgisuhath a direct tendency to take away or pervert the 

natural ſenſe of right and wrong, I. 78. It is ſubyerive of all 

virtue, 16. 79. 

Arnsisrs—can only cavil ; but cannot reaſon againſt the exift- 
ence of the Firſt Cauſe, I. 385. according to Lord Bolingbroke 
they only deny God, bat the divines defame him, 79. 379. Pre- 
tended alliance between them and divines, % ib. II. 15 Lord 
Shafteſbury ſeems to aſſert, that Atheiſts may be really virtuous, 

I. 73. 74 —Yet owns, chat he that denies a Deity, ſets up an 
opinion againſt the ſentiments of mankind. and being of ſociety „ 
and is juftly puniſhable by tne magiſtrate, 76. 79. 

Arxs v Mr. Anthony—Author of The main argument of 4 late book ; 
entitled, OY as old as the Creation, fairly fated and ex- 
amined, I. 122. 

Arxixsox Mr.— His P7ndicetion of the lit. 1 ſen ſe of three miracles 
of Chrift; in anſwer to Hellen, I. 109. 

ATT&81BUuT:s or GoD Moral attributes neceſſarily included; in 
the idea of the infinitely pertect Being. I. 392, %. Inſepa- 
rable from his wiſdom, 5. 395. S.. Rightly ciltinguiſhed from 

his phyſical attributes, 76. 399. 397. Lo d Bolingbroke's objec- 
tions againſt aſcribing moral attributes to God. ac cording to our 
* ot them, conũdered and obviated. 8 337, 6 . 


Balcur Mr. 7e. His Letter to the Deiſts, containing reflect ors 

on Lord Shafteſtury, I. 64. His ſe ond Letta io the Do its, in 

anſwer to Tiadal. ib. 22 Hs Ettay on Reden pi 774d, | 

| BaxTes Mr. Richard—His Animadver,...s cn e Hier ert', book 

d 

BexsON Dr. George An account of hi o ok of the R ahrables 4 
of Chriſtianity as deliv rin the Scrip.ur ; i atiwe % Cie 
nity not founded on A gument, I. 164, 105 thi RAin en De mm 
Jairo flat:d, ib. 235. 

BenTiey Dr. Richard—Hi13 Remarks on Col: ins 0. ſeaus FA of Free- | 
Thinking, I. 8) to 89 £ 

Bzrkrow Mr. Cape Kis After to Deijm fac; . 4 eie I. 255 9 

| Fi2 ÞLOUND 
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BrovxT Mr. Cbarle.—His notes on Phileftratus's account of the 
life of Apollonius Tyanæus, I. 37. 38. His Religio Laici copied, 
for the moſt part, from Lord Herbert, ib. 38. He was one 
of the chief authors of the Oracles of Reaſon, ib. His argument 
againſt the worſhip of God through a Mediator conſidered, 76. 
39, 40. He acknowlegeth Deiſm not to be ſafe without Chriſ- 
tianity, 25. 40. 

BolixdBROEE Lord Viſcount His Letters on the Study and Uſe of 
Hiſtory, II. 265, et jeg. His Poſthumous Works, I. 571, & ſeg, He 
raiſeth himſelf above all other writers ancient or modern, 7b. 373. 
His inveQtives againſt the holy Scriptures, 16. 375, 376. Againſt 

the ancient philoſophers, 15. 377, Sc. And eſpecially againſt 

ancient and modern Chriſtian writers, ib. 378, &c. Charges 

thoſe that differ from him with madneſs, 16. 381, 382. The main 
principles of his ſcheme repreſented, ib. 382, 383. He treats 
- thoſe as profane who talk of imitating God in his moral attri- 
butes, 76. 390, 391. Offers ſeveral objections againſt aſcribing 
moral attributes to the Deity, 7b. 397, Wc. Yet in effect acknow- 
legeth thoſe attributes, 76. 404, &c. He denies that God's end 

in making man was to communicate happineſs to him, ib. 402. 
Profeſſes to own a general Providence with regard to collective 

bodies; but denies a Providence, as extending to individuals, 

ib. 410. The inconſiſteucy of his ſcheme ſhewn, and its ill con- 
ſequences to mankind, 1b. 417, &c, He acknowleges the great 
antiquity and uſefulneſs of the doctrine concerning the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, II. 2. Pretends neither to 
_ affirm nor deny it, 15. 3. Yet treats it as a fiction, 76. 4, 5. Will 
not allow that the ſoul is an immaterial ſubſtance diſtin from 
the body, ib. 5. Attempts to deſtroy the moral argument for a 
future ſtate from the preſent unequal diſtributions of Divine Pro- 
vidence, zo. 15, Sc. Sets up as an advocate for Providence, 7b. 

— His great inconſiſtency in this ſhewn, ib. 17. He ſpeaks with 
_ contempt of thoſe that have written of the law of nature before 
him, 76. 25. Aſlerts the univerſal clearneſs of that law to all man- 
kind, and that no man can miſtake it, 16 27. Yet owns that it 
is often miſtaken, and affords a dubious light, 25. 32. Makes 
_ polygamy to be a precept of the law of nature, 76. 36. His looſe 
way of talking about marriage, 7h. 37. Suppoſes modeſty and 
_ chaſtity to have no foundation in nature, but to be owing to hu- 
man vanity, 16. The pernicious tendency of his ſcheme, with 
reſpect to morals, 15. 41, &c. He denies that mankind have any 
need of extraordinary ſupernatural revelation, and endeavours 
to anſwer Dr, Clarke's arguments for it, 7b. 45, &c. Yet his own 

{cheme, contrary to his intention, tendeth to ſhew the ufefulneſs 

and neceſſity of revelation, ib. 66, His attempts to diſprove the 
truth and authenticity of the Meſaic hiſtory, ib. 74, et ſeg. His 
charge againſt the Scriptures, particularly the Moſaic writings, 
for degrading the Deity to mean and unworthy offices and em- 
floy ments, 7%, 112, Cc. And for aſcribing to God human 

8 . parts 


N 
parts and paſſions, II. 120. And for commanding things con- 
trary to the law of nature, 76, 127. His objections againſt the 
Moſaic account of the creation, 15. 138, Sc. And of the fall, 73. 
143, Sc. The acknowlegements he makes in favour of Chriſtia- 
nity, ib. 163, Sc. He ſeems to give up ſeveral of the Deiſtical 
objections, 16. 167. His great inconſiſtency on this head, 15. 169. 
He pretends that Chriſtianity is a republication of the doctrine 
of Plato, but more unintelligible than it, 76. 171, 172. And that 
the New Teſtament conſiſteth of two different Goſpels, contrary 
to one another; that of Chriſt, and of St. Paul, ib. 172, 173» 
His invectives againſt this apoſtle, 15. 174, &c. Seems to ac- 
knowlege the Goſpels to be credible and authentic records of 
- Chriſt's diſcourſes and actions, 7b. 182. Vet does all he can to de- 
ſtroy their credit, ib. 183, &c. The way he takes to account for 
the propagynnge of Chriſtianity ſhewn to be inſufficient, ib. 189, 
190, Pc retends that Chriſtianity has been of no advantage to 
the reformation of mankind, 156. 192. His objections againſt the 
dofrine of a Mediator, and of redemption by the blood of Chriſt, 
7b. 202, 203, Oc. He endeavours to expoſe the Chriſtian doc- 
trine of future rewards and puniſhments, as abſurd, and contrary 
to the divine attributes, ib. 222, 223. Seems to deny the exer- 
ciſe of divine juſtice, either here or hereafter, ib. 225, 226. 
Finds fault with the Goſpel doctrine of a future judgment, for 
teaching that men ſhall then be called to an account for the. 
thoughts and diſpoſitions of their hearts, 76. 226. Pretends that, 
according to the repreſentations made in the New Teſtament, 
men ſhall be faved or damned in the lamp, without any regard 
to the different degrees of virtue or vice, ib. 230, Sc. Objects ; 
againſt the eternity of future puniſhments, ib 234. Remarkable, 
acknowlegement of his on this head, 7b. Pretends that future 
puniſhments * be reconciled to the belief of an all. > N 
Being, 16. 237. | 
BRANLE * Mr. Joln—His reſſections on the Orale i Reaſon, I. 
5 2, 433 y 
3 Archbiſhop—Hix writings againſt . I | 
Brown Mr, John, now Dr.— His Eays on the Earl of Shafteſbu- N 
ry. (haracteriſtics, I. 64. 5 N 
BagOWN Mr. Simon —-His Rebuke to a Interns Tafidel, in ann 5 1 
Mr. Woolflen, I. 110. His An fuer to Dr. Tincal's Chriftianity 8 2 | 
as old as the Creation, ib. 130. : 
PULLOCK Dr. Richard His An ſaver is Collins's Diſcourſe of ” By 
| Grounds and Reaſons of. the Chrijiian Religion, I. 95. "And to „„ 
Scheme of literal Prophecy conſidered, ib. 99. „„ 
dvar ET Dr. Thomas His Conferences, in anſwer | to Tier, 
an, as old as the Creation, I. 122. 
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 Canaaritys—The command for exterminatin roy them not inęon : 

tent with the law of nature, I. 145. II. 12 

Cavsr—According to Mr. Hume there is no þ 1g between 
"Cauſe and Effect; nor is there any way of knowing it, either 
by reaſon, or by experience, I. 260. The manner in which 
the Cauſe produces the Effect is inerpheable; but this no argu- 
ment againſt it, 516. 203. 20. 

CHAN DbLER Dr. Biſhop of Coventry and Litchfeld—An account of 
his Defence of Chri _ Aer, the Prophecies of the Old N 
—in anſwer to fle L Diſcourls on the Grounds, &C. I. 9 

. His Vindication of it, in anſwer to the Scheme of literal Prophecy 
- hdres, ib. 9 
CHANDLER Dr. Fe account of his Y7 Ara en of the 
Chrifiiin Religion, in anſwer to Mr. Collins's Diſcourſe on the 
| Grounds, &c. I. 95, His Vindication of the Antiquity and Auto- 
rity of Daniel's Prophecies, againſt the objections of the Scheme 
of literal Prophecy conſidered, ib. 190. is Findication of the 
Hiſtory of the Old Tettament—againſt the third volume of the 
Moral 7 Philo ber, ib. 149. His I itaeſſes of the Reſurrection re- 
cxamined, and proved conſiſten.—in anſwer to the 3 of 
| Jeſus configered, 1b. 186, 187. 5 

Cnaruax Dr. Jobn— An account of his anſwer to the Moral Phi. 5 

laſepber, intitled Buſebius, I. 139. 141. 150. 

. CnixZsE— Their ancient ſages expreſſed themſelves obfewety 

concerning the Deity, II. 63, marg. not. | Great difference de⸗ 

tween them and Moſes in this reſpect, 76. 

Cunrsr— Faught religion with great ſimplicity, II. 164. Lord 
Bolingbroke pretends that he artfully engaged the Fews to put 
him to death, zb. 215, 216. The doctrine of his being appoint- 

ed to judge the world, pretended by che Deiſts to be of no uſe 

to mankind, I. 2725 The uſefulneſs and importance of it 
thewn, 76. 

CnxISsTIAN ReveLation—EHas ſet the principles of natural 

religion in the cleareſt light, I. 14, 15. Want of univetfality 

no juſt objection againſt it, 5b. 17, et ſeg, A ſummary of the | 
_ evidences for Chrifttanity, II. 366, et ſeq. Its great uſefulneſs 
and excellency acknowleged by Lord Bolingbroke, 15. 166, c. 

It has contributed to deſtroy polytheiſm and idolatry, and has 

reformed many laws and cuſtoms, contrary to the Jaw of nature, 
16. 193. It does not teach light and trivial expiations for fin, 156. 

20. It is not true, that the whole ſyſtem of Chriſtianity in- 

ſpires and flatters the pride of the human heart, z6, 216, 217. 

Nor that it conſiſts merely of unintelligible doQrines, and. uſe- 

leſs inſtitutions, I. 250. 5 

"KRISTIANITY not founded on Argument———A pamphlet ſo called, 

Fr 151. Obſervations upon it, ib. 35 j— 10% Thoſe re- 


prelented 


O 
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preſented by Mr. Hume as dangerous friends, or diſguiſed ene- 
mies, to Chriſtianity, who endeavour to prove it by reaſon, I, 
„ FO 
YRISTIaNs—Unjuſtly charged by Lord Bolinzbrote with mur- 
muring through this life againſt the juſtice of God; and there- 


fore unworthy to taſte of his goodneſs in a future ſtate, II. 21. 
And with aſſuming that happineis conſiſteth principally in the 


advantages of fortune, 76, Note 7. Diviſions among them no 
argument againſt the truth or certainty of the Chriſtian religion, 


I. 6, 7. 219. II. 346. The corruptions of profeiſed Chriſtians no 


Juſt objection againſt true original Chriſtianity, I. 254. 


Cuvuss Mr. Thomas—Publiſhed ſeveral tracts, in which, under 5 


pretence of a great regard for pure uncorrupted Chriſtianity, he 
endeavoured to betray it, I. 193. His poſthumous works mani- 
feſtly intended againſt revealed religion, ib. 194. His high pre- 
tences and ſelf-ſufficiency, ib. 195. Denies a particular Pro- 


vidence, 16. 196. Sometimes ſeems to aſſert a future ſtate, at 
other times repreſents it as altogether uncertain, and that na 


proof can be given of it, ib. 197, 198, &c. He abſolutely re- 


jects the Jeæviſb revelation, ib. 202. But ſpeaks very favourably 


of Mahometaniſm, ib. 204. Profeſſes to believe Chriſt's divine 


miſſion as probable, 7b. 205. Yet endeavours to ſubvert the evi- 


| dence by which it is proved, 2b. 207. He repreſents the Scriptures 
as an unſafe guide, and of a pernicious tendency ; yet blames 
the Church of Rome for locking them up from the laity, and 
that this tends to involve the people in the moſt groſs ignorance, 


ſuperſtition, and ſlavery, 76. 208, 209, His attempt to expoſe our 
Saviour's precepts in his ſermon on the mount, 16. 210, 211, 


| He groſſy miſrepreſents the Goſpel-doctrine of atonement, 75, 
ky 4. 215, Cc. Pretends that the Scriptures were corrupted in, 


e times of popery, ib. 220, 221. That the apoftles changed 
the original ſcheme of Chriſtianity as laid down by our Saviaur 
ib. 231, 232. And that they had worldly wealth and power in 
view, ib. 233, &c. He abuſes St. Paul, ib. 216, Sc. 235, 236. 
Repreſents all religions as indifferent, 7b. 237 Sets up Deiſm 
as an infallible guide, 15. 239, 240. Runs a parallel between the 
progreſs of Chriſtianity and that of Methodiſm, 7þ. 230, 231. 


CLAarENDON Earl of —His Brief View and Survey of the pernicious. 


Errors in Hobbes's Leviathan, I. 36, 


CLarke Dr. Samuel—His Refections on Toland's Amyntor, k 45. 


His anſwers to, Mr. Collins on the immateriality and immortality. | 


of the human ſoul, I. 85. II. 10. Invectives againſt him by Lord. 
_ Bolingbroke, I. 380. Cenſured by his Lordſhip for ſup ang 


* 


that juſtice and goodneſs are the ſame in God as in our ideas of 
them, 1b. 300, 391. And for repreſenting God as having a tender 


concern for the happineſs of man, ib. 38>. And for luppoling 


that there are inequalities and diſorders in the preſent ſtate o 
inge, and arguing from thence for a future ſtate of retribu- 
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tions, II. 16. His arguments to prove the neceſſity of revela- 
tion vindicated againſt Lord Bolingbroke, II. 45. 64, 65. 
CLEexGy—Thoſe of the primitive Church charged by Lord Boling- 
broke with being a very lawleſs tribe, and ſtirring up the people 
to tumults and inſurrections. II. 240. 5 by 
CLocutr Biſhop of—His Vindication of the Hiſtories of the Old and 
New Teſtament—in anſwer to Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the 


Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, I 257. oe | 
CoLlLins Mr. Antbany— Writes againſt the immateriality and im- 
mortality of the foul, and againſt human liberty, I. 85, His 

Diſcourſe of Free Thinking, ib Obſervations upon it, ib. He 

pretends to prove, that there was a 1. alteration of the 

four Goſpels in the ſixth century, ib. 85, 87. His Diſcourſe on 
the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, deſigned to ſhew 
that Chriſtianity hath no juſt foundation at all, 16. go, 91. An 
account of the anſwers that were made to it, 15 93. His Scheme 
of literal Prophecy conſidered, ib. 98 Books publiſh:d in anſwer 
to it, 15. 99 Sc. Pretends that Chriſt's reſurrection, if it could 
be proved, would not be a ſ. ficient proof of the truth of the 

Chriſtian revelation, ib. 168. Remarkable paſſage of his con- 
cerning the aſcribing human' paſſions ang affeQions to the Su- 

preme Being, II 125. Unfair management in the French tran- 
{lation of his Diſcourſe of Fr:e-Thinking, I go. marg. not, 


* 


. ConvBeart Dr. John, late Biſhop of Br.. An account of his 


Defence of revealed Religion, in anſye to Tindals Chriſtianity as 
old as the Creation, I. 124, His argument to ſhew that there is 
no neceſſity to produce the- originals or atteſted copies of the 
Scriptures, II. 184. 8 | 1 - ; 4 y LA os 8 | = 4 . 3 
CounTa r—Love of our country, how far countenanced and re- 
commended by Chriſtianity, I. 52, 53 marg. note,  _ 
CxgAT ION - Mãſaic account of it ſimple and noble, II. 138, 139. 
Vindicated againſt Lord Bolinzbroke's ob jections, 7b. 140. 
00h reſting from the works of creation how to be underſtood, 
r „„ 1 yy 
CupworTn Dr.—Unworthy cenſure paſſed upon him by Lord 
wen eee, e ee eee 


CuussgLAxp Biſhop— His book De legibus nature, in anſwer to 
Mir. Hobbes, I. 36. Charged by Lord Bolingbroke with metaphy- 
tical jargon and theological blaſphemy, I. 380. 8 9 


Disu fairly Hated, and fully vindicated.—A pamphlet ſo called, 

obſervations upon it, I. 241—255. That author's pompous 
account of Deiſm, and his way of ſtating the queſtion between 

_ Chriſtians and Deiſts examined, 7b. 242, of ſg. g. 
Deis Ts Who firſt aſſumed that name, I. 2. Mortal and immor- 
tal Deiſts, id. ib. Great differences among them about the main 
articles of natural religion, ib. 8. II. 353. Their onwearied 
))) oY oy Os 
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attempts againſt Chriſtianity, and different attaeks upon it, 
I. 113. Their ſpecious pretences, and high opinion of them- 
ſelves and contempt of others, 7b. 119, et /eq. They often pro- 
feſs an eſteem for Chriſtianity, whilſt they do all in their power 
to ſabvert it, II. 354, 355. Their unfair and diſingenuous con- 
duct, ib. 356, 357. They ſeem frequently to diſcard all moral 
evidence, and advance maxims which ſeem to deſtroy the credit 
of all hiſtory, 7&. 357, 358. Their inconſiſtencies and contra- 
_ diftions, ib. 359, 360. Addreſs to them, i. 327, et eg. 
DeLuct—General tradition of it, II. 77. 
Divixzs—Virulent reproaches and inveftives againſt them by 
Lord Bolingbrake, I. 378. Repreſented as forming a confederacy 
with the Atheiſts againſt the attributes and providence of God, 
ib. 379. II. 15. And as worſe than Atheiſts, I. 379. Charged 
with denying the tendency of virtue to make men happy, Il. 15. 
And with cenſuring their Creator in the government of the 
world, and accuſing him of injuſtice, ib, 15. 22 
\Divorces—Lord Bolingbroke's wrong account of the legal cauſes - 
of divorce, II. 199. Differences among the Fabi dottors on 
that head, 7b. 200. In what ſenſe it nas. be underitood that di- 
vorces were permitted to the Fes for the hardneſs of their 
hearts, ib. 201. ; 
5 DovcLas Rev. Mr. —His Criterion, or Miracles examined, 8. 
aeg of it, ** 308. N 
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Evpucarion. or CHILDREN . great import- 
| ance of it ſhewn, and bad effects of neglecting it, II 415 
Eevrriaxs— Their hiſtory in the hands of the prieſts, and con- 
cealed from the vulgar in hieroglyphics and ſacred chara “ers, 

II. 81, 82. Their account of the exode of the 1/-ac/ites out of 

Egypt not to be depended upon, 16. 89, co. Their abſurd ac- 

count of the original formation of man, 15. 142. There is no 

ſufficient proof that Moſes adopted their. rites and * ib. 
95, 96, marg. note. 

Evipence M OAAI— The ſufficiency of it ſhewn for giving aſſur- 

ance of facts, I. 145, 146. II. 357, 358. The near connection 

between moral evidence and phyfical, 1. 268, 269. 290, 291. 

309. In ſome caſes it vields a certainty equivalent to that 

which ariſes from demonſtration I. 34z, 343. 
= ExPERIENCEk— The abuſe Mr. Hume makes ot that word, I, 2 
287, 288. How far and in what ſente it may be ſaid to be z 

uide in reaſoning concerning matters of fact. ib. 288, 289. 

Bniſorm experience is ſo far from being a fall proof againſt 

the exiſtence of miracles, that it afordech no proof ag ainſt it 

at all, ib. 294, 295. 
EzxPLATzoN by the Blood of Carsr—Diſingenuous repreſenta- 

tion of it by Mr. Chubb, I, * 21 5. And by Lord Bolin K 250 
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II. 208, 209. 212, 213. It anſwers the moſt valuable ends, 


F. 


Facrs EXTRAORDINARY—By which the law of Moſes was at- 
teſted, were of the moſt public nature, and the accounts of 
them coeval with the law itſelf, II. 372, Sc. Thoſe accounts 
to be depended on as ſafely tranſmitted to us, 7b. 80, 81, Sc. 
The ſame thing ſhewn with regard to the facts by which Chriſ-- 
tianity is atteſted, I. 305, Cc. II. 187, 188 374, et ſeq. 
Fairn— That which i is required ip the Goſpel not a bare ſpecu- 
lative aſſent, I. 5, 160. Not inconſiſtent with reaſon, nor to 
be oppoſed to it, 15. 165, 265. II. 195. The difference be- 
tween faith and fiction reſolved by Mr. Hume into a more lively 
and forcible mo I. 334. marg. not. 
Fart or Man—The Meſaic agcount of it vindicated againſt the 
objections of Lord Bolingbroke, II. 143, 144, c. 
FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN- ard hw ah reprex 
ſentation of them by Lord Bolingbroke, I. 

Fos en Dr. Jame.— An account of his apſw . to Dr. Tindal's 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, I. 123, 124. | 
FEE TnixkERS—Blamed by Lord Bolingbroke for a fa&tious 

| ſpirit, under pretence of liberty, I. 374, 375. 


Fgikvns Ir The pretence that it is not requirgd | in the G opel 
conſidered, I. 88, 89. 


FUTURE State of Rewards and Puriſpment;—Repreſented by Lord, 
Herbert as an eſſential article of natural religion, I. 3. Deiſts 
divided about it, 76. 2, 3. 8. Lord Shafteſeury inſinuates, that, 
the belief of it may be of bad influence in morals, 26. 50. c. 
67. 70, 71. Chabb's variations with regard to a future ſtate, 
15. 198, 199, Sc. This doctrine believed from the earlieſt an- 
tiquity, II. 2, 3. A part of the primitive religion communi, 
cated to the firſt anceſtors of the human race, 15. 13. 63. The 
great uſefulneſs of that doctrine acknowleged by Mr. Hun- and 
Lord Bolingbroke, ib. 406, 407. Juſtly argued, from the preſent, 
_ unequal diſtributions of Divine Providence, I. 280, 281. II. 
23. To affure us of this, one important end and vſe of divine 
revelation, II. 60, 61. It is plainly implied in the law of Moſes, 
though not expreſly mentioned there, 76. 156—158. At the. 
time of our Saviour's coming, it was not only denied or doubt- 
ed of by many among the philoſophers, but had little hold of 
vulgar minds, i6. And therefore a clear and expreſs revelation 


ol it was then neceſſary, ib. 159: The Chriſtian do&rine of 


future retributions vindicated againft Lord Bolingbrole $ objec- 
7 tions, 1b. 230, ct eg. 


K 0 2 
G. 


31LDON Mr. Charlzs—Publiſhed the Oracles of Reayon, I. 38. 
 Atterwards writ a book againſt the Deiſts, intitled, The Deiſt; | 
Manual, ib. 43. 

GxosTics—Lord Bolingbroke's pretence that the primitive Chriſ- 
tians were Gnoſtics, II. 239, marg. note. 

GO D- voor notions of his attributes, though inadequate, not 
falſe, I. 400, 401. Noble idea of God in the ſacred writings, 
II. 111. 115. Concerning God's being the tutelary God of 
Abraham, and of the people of 1/rae!, ib. 116, 117, 5 the idea 
of God, as repreſented in Scripture, there is united the higheſt 
majeſty, and the moſt marvellous condeſcenſion, 1b. 120. In 
What ſenſe affections may be aſcribed to God, ib, 124, 125. 

erer rde ſpurious ones were never generally received in the 
Chriſtian Church, and therefore no argument to be drawn from 
them to the prejudice of the true Goſpels, which were received 
from the beginning as of divine authority, I. 45—47. IL 183. 
Pretended corruption of the Goſpels in the ſixth century, falſe 

and abſurd, I. 86, 87. The Goſpels now received acknowleged 
by Mr. Hobbes and Lord Bolingbroke to have been written in the 

times of the apoſtles, and to contain a true account of the diſ- 
courſes and actions of our Saviour, I. 32, II. 182. Tranſmitted 
to us with an evidence which may be ſafely depended upon, II. 

189. 375. Not neceſſary to have the originals or atteſted copies 
of them in our own hands, 256. 185, 186, c. Some copies of 

| them fo ancient as to bring us near to the firſt ages of the 
Church, 76. 185. marg. note. 

| Governu: 7 Religion neceſſary to government, and Chriſtia- 

nnity particular y friend! to it, IT. 167. 406. 407. 

Grace pryinte—Never mentioned by Lord Bolingbroke but i in a 

way of ſneer, II. 196. The notion of it not inconſiſtent with 
reaſon, ibid. 

| Greens Mr. Fohn—His Letters to the author of the Diſcourſe en 

the Grounds, &c. concerning the * made in the New 
rs of * in * Old, 1. 97. | 


| HaLLEr Mr. Toliph—His Diſcourſe + the nature, kinds and num- 


© bers of our Saviour's miracks in anſwer to Woolſton, I. 110. 
His Immor.»lity of the Moral Ptiloſopher, and Vindication of i it, . 
139. His Rebuke to the Moral Philoſopher, for the errors and im- 

 moralities in his third volume, ib. 150. His Confiftent Chriſtian, 
in anſwer to Mr. Chubb's True Goſpel of Ke eſus Chrift afertea, ib. 

1 

| Har 3 Mr. I Natural Religion inſufficient, and revealed : 

Keen e man's happineſs, in anſwer to Lord Herbert, I. 22. 


Har- 


. 

Harrinzss— Differences among the philoſophers about it, IT, 
57. Men apt to confound pleaſure with happineſs, 7b. 58. Di. 
yine revelation of great uſe to inſtru men in the nature of trug 
happineſs, and direct them in the way that leads to it, id. ib. 
How it is to be underſtood that God made men to be happy, 

40 

Hates Dr,—His Remorks on the Caſe of Lazarus, 1 in anſwer to 

, oolſton, I. 110 

Hervey Mr.— His Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke s Letters on the 
Study and Uſe of Hifiory, „ | 

HeaTurns—1 be ſan the principal obje& of their adoration, I. 
19. They were, by Lord Herbert's acknowlegement, involved 
in univerſal darkneſs, I. 13. The wrong notions the vulgar en- 
tertained of God, II. 45. They worſhipped a monſtrous aſ- 
ſemblage of divinities, id. ib. True Theiſm among them paſſed, 
for Atheiſm, 76. 48. Their OL ridiculous and cruel 
rites,” 16 51. 

HENRY Dr.—His Defence of Scripture Hiſtory, in anſwer to Mr. 
Woolſton, I. 1 10. His Di ſcaurſe of our Saviour Miraculous power 

of heoling, ib. 

 HexBerr Lord of ChakeyOn of the fir and moſt eminent. 
|  Deifts that have appeared among us, I. 3. The firſt that formed 


Deiſm into a ſyſtem, id. 7b. The five articles in which he makes 


: all religion to conſiſt, id. 75. The Deiſts themſelves not agreed | 
in them, ib. 8. Thoſe articles not ſo univerſally known and re- 
| ceived among the heathens as to make any farther revelation 
needleſs, 1d. ib. &c. Set in the beſt light by the Chriſtian re- 
_ welation, 76. 16, Anſwers to Lord Herbert, ib. 21, 23. Curious, 
_ anecdote relating to him—with reflections upon it, ib. 22, & c. 
His pretence that no man can be certain of a revelation, except 
it be made immediately to himſelf, conſidered, II. 368. 
Hinein rde n in endeavouring to illuſtrate ſacred 
hiſtory by profane, T. 256. II. 76, 77. | 
HisTory Mosaic—lts antiquity, impartiality, and excellent 
tendeney, II. 7 7 Sc. Not forged in the time of the 
Judges, ib. 82, 83 Sce Maſes. 
HoavLey Mr. Benjamin—late Lord Biſhop of Winchefter—His, 
Queries ab. to the authors of a Diſcourſe Free 7 . 
Honors M Mr.—Sometimes ſpeaks 1 of che holy Serip: 
tures, I. 31. Allows the writings of the apoſtles to have been; 
written by eye. -witneſſes, ib. 32. Pretends that the Scripture 
depends upon the magiſtrate for its authority, and that he is 
the only interpreter of Scripture, ib. 32, 33. Allows men to 
deny the faith with their mouths, provided they keep it in their 
hearts, 76. 33. The ſtrange account he gives of religion, 74. ib. 
Aſſerts the materiality and mortality of the human ſoul, 7b. 34. 
His principles deſtructive of natural religion, morality, and 
„ 0:34 58; Anſwer: publiſhed againſt him, ib. "36, 


Ec. 


INDE X. 
» 8c. Declares his perſuaſion, that the clergy did not falfify ths 
_ Scripture in favour of their own power and ſovereignty, I. 58. 
Hun Mr. David—An ingenious, but very ſceptical writer, I. 
258. Speaks highly in praiſe of his own performances, 7b. 259. 
269. 360, Demes any connection between Cauſe and Effect, ib. 
260. 'The abſurdity and ill conſequences of his ſcheme, 7b. 262, 
et ſeq, Will not allow that we can have any aſſurance of the ex- 
iſtence of God by his works, becauſe the object lies entirely be- 
| yond the reach of human experience, ib. 273. His argument 
_ againſt a future ſtate, ib. 275, 276. Remarks upon it, 2b. 277, et 
 oſeq. Yet he acknowlegeth the belief of it to be of great advan- 
tage to mankind, 7b, 281, 282. He intimates, that it is pre- 
ſumption in us to aſcribe any attribute or perfection to God, 36. 
283. His E/ay on Miracles, ib. 284, et ſeq. Endeavours to ſhew, 
that miracles are incapable of being proved by any evidence or 
. teftimony whatſoever, 15. 285, 286. Yet afterwards ſeems to 
allow, that they may admit of proof from teſtimony, except 
when wrought in favour of religion, 7b. 313. The inſolent re- 
- proach he caſteth upon thoſe that believe Chriſtianity, 7b. 293. 
| He pretends that the miracles of the Hb de Paris much ſurpaſs 
| thoſe of our Saviour in credit and authority, 15. 319. Repreſents 
' thoſe as dangerous friends, or diſguiſed enemies, to the Chriſ- 
tian religion, who endeavour to prove it by reaſon, ib. 334, 
335. His odd account of the nature of faith, or belief, ib. 
marg. note. He attempts to caſt a ſlur upon the Goſpel-mo- 
= OY oY OG OE +. 8 
HvumliTY required in the Goſpel—An amiable and excellent 
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Fel 


Jackson Mr. Fohn--His Remarks on Chriſtianity as old as the Crea- 
+ tYion, I. 122. His Proof of reveal:d Religion from Miracles and 
 Prophecies—in anſwer to The Reſurrection of Feſus conſidered, ib. 
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Id EAs— Whether ideas can be aſcribed to God, I. 407, &c. Eter. 
nal ideas and eſſences how to be underitood, 7b. 408. Our ideas 
of reflection as clear and diſtin as thoſe of ſenſation, and 
often convey knowlege that may be ſaid to be more real, II. 8. 
IoOLATRY— Forbidden by the law of nature, II. 36. 130. The 
command for putting idolatrous 1/-aelites to death, under the 
Moſaic conſtitution, vindicated, ib. 13h, _ 
JerrREY Mr. Thomas —His Review of the Controverſy between the 
Author of the Grounds and his Adverſaries, I. 97. His Chriftianity 
the Perfection of all Religion—-1n, anſwer to The Scheme of literal 
Prophecy confidered, ib. 100. TOES NCT | 
Jews—See Jraelite. 6 net 
 ImiraTIONn of GOD—Thoſe that ſpeak of it charged by Lord 
Bolingbroke with impie:y and blaſphemy, I. 390, 339. 


NTER- 


N 


INDE X. 


InTeRPOSITIONS ocASsIONAINot properly miraculous, nof 
inconſiſtent with the general laws of Providence, I. 414. 422, 
424. WA | 
InsetzaTIon—God's communicating thoughts or ideas by in- 
ſpiration, not inconſiſtent with the laws of the intellectual ſyſ- 
tem, or with the freedom of the will, I. 423, 424. Inſpira- 
tion, as it ſignifies an extraordinary action of God upon the 
human mind, acknowleged by Lord Bolingbroke not to be more 
| inconceivable than the ordinary action of mind on body, or of 
body on mind, II. 44. . „ 
Jones Mr. Jeremiah His New and full Method of ſettling the Cano- 
 mical Authority of the New Teſtament, I. 45, 46. 3 
Isa RLIr Es- Probably more free from idolatry than the neigh- 
bouring nations, when they were firſt erected into a ſacred po- 
lity, I. 203. Their Scriptures not deſigned to flatter their pride 
and preſumption, II. 752, 73. 107. Not driven out of Egypt for 
leproſy, ib. 89, go. The wiſdom and propriety of ſetting them 
apart as a peculiar people, vindicated, I. 203. II. 91. 97. 103, 
104. Notwithſtanding their frequent revolts, their law had 4 
great effect in preſerving the worſhip of God among them, in 4 
manner which eminently diſtinguiſhed them from the Heathen 
nations, II. 101, 102. 159. They did not allow the worſhip of 
painted, any more than of carved images, II. 98, marg. note, 


= © 


KnowLect—Our nowlege not ſufficient to diſcover to us th 
inward eſſences of things, but to prove their exiſtence, and 
diſtinguiſh them by their properties, II. 7. 


Laxbxzs Dr. Nathatiel—His Credibility of the Goſpel-biftory, I. y. 


His Vindication of three of our Saviour's miracles —1n anſwer to 
Mr. MWoolſton's fifth diſcourſe, 156. tro. . 

LAW Mr. His Caſe of Reaſon, or natural Religion fairly and fully 
fated—in anſwer to Tindal's Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, I. 
122. . | | Her OY | | ES, 
Law or NaTurtE—Lord Nelingbrote's contemptuous repreſenta - 
tion of thoſe that have written on that ſubject, II. 25, 26. His 
own account of that law conſidered, ib. 26, &c. Ht> pretence 


| 
| 


of the abſolute clearneſs of that law to all mankind, contradified 


dy experience, and by his own acknowlegements, 1% 30, 31 He 
denies any ſanctions of that law wita reſpect to indi i uw, 1. 
40. Pretended oppoſition between the proofs and evi e of 
the Law of Nature, and thoſe of the Criſtian Revelati gu, 7h, 
170, 171. e 1 5 
LAS civil Very imperfect mee ſures of virtue, are not alone 
ſufficient for the ſecurity and in provement oi it, I. 41 1 419. 
| | ö | 1. 40. 


N D848 XL: 
11. 40. 55, 56. Many laws in all countries have been contrary 
to the Law of Nature, IT. 56. Chriſtianity has been of uſe to 
correct and reform many ſuch laws, 76. 1 
Let and Dr. John Account of his Anſwer to Tindal s Chriſtianity 
as old as the Creation, |. 126, c. His Divine Authority of the 
Old and New Teſtament afſerted—in anſwer to the Moral Philoſo- 
pher, ib. 141. He. 148. His Remarks on Chriſtianity not founded 
on Argument, ib. 166. His -— ag on Lord Bolingbroke's Let⸗ 
ters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtery, I 267. II. 265, et ſeq.” 
Levites—Dr, Morgan's extravagant computation of their reve- 
nues, I, 149. The appointment of them, and proviſion made 
for them, in the law of Mz/es, juſt and reaſonable, 74. 204. The 


charge brought againſt them of maſſacreing three thouſand 
men by Mo/zs's order, conſidered, II. 135, 136. 


Le Morne Mr. Abraham. His Treatth on Miracle—in anſwer to 
Mr. Chubb's diſcourſe on that ſubject, I. 194. 334. 
Locke Mr. Jh His oblervation on Lord Herbert's five articles, 

I. 21. He proves the inſufficiency of natural reaſon unaſſiſted 
by revelation, in its great and proper buſineſs of morality, 15. 
254. His high eltzem for St. Paul. 1b. 235. He is charged by 
Lord Bolingbroke with a philoſophical delirium, 76. 380. And 
blamed by him for repreſenting the heathens as deficient in the 

| firſt article of natural religion, the knowlege of the one true 
God, the Maker of all things, II. 46. Lord Bolingbroke owns 
that he has reduced St. Paul's doQrine of Predeſtination within 
the bounds of credibility, ib. 174. Remarkable paſſage of his 
concerning the reaſonableneſs of giving aſſent to miracles upon 

a fair teſtimony, I. 350, 351. 

Lovpos late Biſhop of, Dr. Gibſon,—His Paſtoral Letters, i in an- 
ſwer to Woolfton and Tindal, I. 109. 122. 5 
Lonpoen late Biſhop of, Dr. Sherlack—His Uſe and Intent of 

Prophecy in the ſeveral ages of the Church, I. 97. His Trial of the 


Witneſſes of the Reſurrection of Fefus,—in anſwer to nn, ib. 
110. 


Low MA Mr. Moſes—His Kanes from Prophecy in proof that 
Fieſus was the Meſſiah, windicated, I. 97. His Diſſertation on-the 
Civil Government of the Hebrews, ib. 145. His Appendix to that 
 Differtation, in anſwer to Morgan, ib. 149. ES 

LyTTELTON Sir George—His Ober vations on the Corverſi ion and : 


Mpofthefoiy of St. Paul, I. 191. 


_ 


N 8 of it, I. 204. 
He pretends it was not propagated by the ſword, id. ib. The 
Mahometan; not only expreſly allow a plurality of wives, but that 
they ** make uſe of their female llaves as often as they pleaſe, 


8 INDEX. 
7 199, 200, marg. not. The revelation of Mahomet not ne- 
eſſary to eſtabliſh the unity of God among Chriſtians, 7b. 219, 
8 5 98 
Mepiarox -The Seripture doctrine of a Mediator doth not de- 
rogate from the Divine Mercy, I. 39. It is a doctrine worthy 
of God, and which makes an eminent diſplay of the Divine 
Wiidom and Goodneſs, 7g. ib. II. 20 2, et ſeg. The heathens had 
ſome notion of the propriety or neceſſity of a Mediator; but 
Chriſtianity ſets it in the nobleſt light, II. 206, 207. 
 MESSIAH—Many of the Old Teſtament prophecies relate lite- 
rally to the Meſſiah, and wefe ſo underſtood by the ancient 
| Fexws, 1.94, 95. 97. The Meſſiah foretold by the prophets not 
merely a temporal prince, ib. 141, 142. 146. 5 
Mixaclzs— The pretended ones of Apollonius Tyanæus oppoſed to 
© thoſe of our Saviour, I. 37. Mr. Voolſton's objections againſt 
them conſidered, ib. 103, &c. Difference between the Popiſh 
miracles and thoſe recorded in the Goſpel, ib. 228. 368. A ſe- 
ries of uncontrouled mirages a proper proof of divine revela- 
tion, I. 140. 144 II. 371, 372. Acknowleged by ſome of the 
Deiſts themſelves to be of great force, II. 370, 371. Uniform 
experience affordeth no proof againſt miracles, I. 294. 297. 
353. They are not impoſſible to the Divine Power, 16. 295. 
Not contrary to the immutability of God, 16. 296. Nor un- 
| Worthy of his wiſdom— and may anſwer very valuable ends, 7b. 
22896. II. 371. Falſe miracles no juſt objection againſt the true, 
I. 317, 318. The miracles wrought among the Jeu, if really 
vrougght, ſufficient, according to Lord Bolingbroke, to have con- 
vinced them, and other nations of the divine authority of their 
law, II. 105. The ſame thing acknowleged by him with regard 
to thoſe wrought in atteſtation to Chriſtianity, 7b. 179, 180. Po- 
 fitive evidence for thoſe miracles, and no evidence at all againſt 
them, I. 346. 347. Se „„ 
| MonTctron Monſ. Jde—His book in defence of the miracles 
wrought by the interceſſion of the Abbe de Paris, I. 321, 322. 
Mor ALI Y- of actions, according to Lord Bolingbroke, conſiſteth 
not in their being preſcribed by God, but in their being the 
means of our acquiring happineſs, II. 39. It is not true, that 
Morality was carried to the {ame extent by the heathen philoſo- 
phers as it is in the Goſpel, 7b. 54, 55. Nothing ſo proper, by 
Lord olingbrok-'s ack! owlegement, to enforce moral obligations, 
as a true divine ievelation, ib 57 5 
Mosa SNS - Cord olingbroke ridicules thoſe that ſpeak of it; 
and ere it as enthufiaſm, II. 29. NE 
M RAI Evivtxce and C:RTAINT Y—See Evidence. 
Mozcan Dr I . \n account of his Mora: Phiseſapher, I. 131, 
cc. He acknowlege: the great uiefuli els of divine revelation in 
the p cient ſtate of mark nd. and particularly of the Chriſtian 
rev.lauon, ib. 32. But leave no way ot knowing when a reve= 
lauon is really given, nor will allo, us to receive any thing 
— on Oe ME N upon 


IN D E X. 
upon the authority of it, 76. 134. Denies miracles or prophecy 
to be proofs of divine revelation, 75. 135. His invedives 
againſt the Old Teſtament, and againſt the ancient Prophets, 74. 
136. He profeſſes a great veneration for our Saviour, yet inſi- 
| nuates ſeveral unworthy reflections upon his perſon and charac- 
ter, ib. 136, 137. Pretends that the apoſtles preached different, 


and even contrary Goſpels, ib. His pretence, that the New 


Teſtament was corrupted by the Fews, examined, 7b. 137, 
Anſwers to the firſt volume of his Moral Pfilaſonber, ib. 139, &c. 


An account of his ſecond volume, and remarks upon it, 15. 


143, Cc. His groſs miſrepreſentations. of the Scripture-hiſtory, 
15. 141143. 148. An account of his third volume, and the 
anſwers to it, 7b. 148, 149. 


 Moxrri FICATION required in the Goſpel—How to be underſtood, 


I. 364, 365. | | . 7 . . GE . 
Mosts—Lord Bolingbroke's invectives againſt his writings, I. 375, 
376. II. 51. 138. The great antiquity, impartiality, and ex- 


|  cellent tendency of his hiftory, II. 71. He was cotemporary to 
many of the facts he relates, and had ſufficient aſſurance of the 


reſt, ib. 74, 75. There is all the proof that he was the author of 


the Pentateuch that can be reaſonably deſired, or which the nature 
of the thing admits of, ib. 78. His hiſtory cleared from the 


charge of inconſiſtencies and contradictions, 16. 86, c. He 
uſed none of the arts or palliating methods of the antient prieſts 
and lawgivers, ib. 93, 94. Vaſtly ſuperior to the moſt cele- 


brated legiſlators of antiquity, 26. 95, 96. Did not adopt the 
idolatrous ſuperſtitions of Egypt, ib. 96. Cleared from the 
charge of making mean and unworthy repreſentations of the 
| Deity, 7b. 111, Sc. His account of the creation of the world, 
and the original formation of man, noble and rational, ib. 139, 
141. The ſanQtions of his law conſidered, 16. 151, &c. Why 


he makes no expreſs mention of a future ſtate, ib. 158, &c, 


MyrsrERIES Pacay—Lord Bolingbroke's magnificent account of 


their nature and defign, IT. 47. Yet owns that we- know little 


about them ; and that the abſurdities of polytheiſm were retained 
in them, however mitigated, 76. Socrates would never be initiated 


in thoſe myſteries, ib. 48. 
1 N. 


NaruxEk Human—Original dignity of it aſſerted by Moſes, II. 


143. It is now in a corrupt ſtate, ib. 204. 
NaruRB Law of —See LAW. = 


 NaTuraL REL1G1on—No account of any nation that ever pro- 

feſſed it in its purity, abſtracting from all revelation, 63, 64. 
Note, Set in the cleareſt light by the Chriftian revelation, I. 16. 

No where ſo clearly taught and underſtood as among Chriſtians, 
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TNDE Xx. 
132. II. 384. No oppoſition between this and the Chriſtian 
1 elation, or between the proofs of the one and of the other, 
II. 170. 171. 

Nicnols Dr.—His Conference with a Theiſt, oppoſed to the Ora- 

cles of Reaſon, I. 42, 43 . 
| Nye Mr. Stephen—His Defence of the Canon of the New T fanent— 
in anſwer to Toland's Amyntor, I. 45. | 


| p. 
Parrs—See Abladie. | 
Pa ur St. — His converſion farniftieth ' a ial proof in fa- 
vour of Chriſtianity, I. 27—29. 180. Not the author of a dif- 
ferent Goſpel from that of Chriſt and the other apoſtles, I. 142. 
150. II. 173, 174. His account of Jeſus's having been ſeen by 
above five hundred brethren at once, vindicated againſt Mr. 
Chubb and Lord Bolingbroke, I. 180, 181. II. 181. His ſenſe 
greatly miſrepreſented, and injurious chatges brought againſt 
bim by Mr. Chubb, I. 216, Ce. ib. 251 236, Lord Boling- 
Brole's invectives againſt him, I. 376 174. His excellent 
N as 177. Vindicated againſt the charge of madneſs, 
I7S, 17 
Pearce Dr. Zachary, Biſhop of Bangor—His Miracles of Teſus 
vindicated—againſt Mr. Woolfton, I. 109. 
PENTATrREUCh— See Myſes—— Great conformity between the He- 
brew and Samaritan code of the Pentateuch——— A proof of Its ; 
authenticity, II. 866. 
Pu1L050Puzrs—lInſufficient to recover mankind from the cor- 
raption into which they had fallen, or to guide them in reli- 
gion, or moral duty, I. 14, 15. II. 53, Cc. Lord Bolingbrole 
obſerves, that thoſe of them who acknowleged the Monad neg- 
lected to worſhip him, II. 48. And that they conformed to the 
practice of idolatry, though not to the doctrines of Polytheiſm, 
#6, It is not true, that there is no moral precept required 
el Golpel but what they recommended, or that they all 
agreed what is virtue and what is vice, 7b. 54, 55. The beſt 
and wiſeſt of them were ſenſible of their need of a ivine revela- 
tion, 76, 64. ” 
Praro—Lord Bolingbroke ſpeaks of him with great contempt — 
The reaſon of it, I. 377, 378. He pretends that Chriſtianity is 
© only a republication of the doQrine of Plato, II. 171, 172, His 
= Ta about Plato's being the precurſor of our Saviour, and in- 
ſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, 7b. 172. Excellent things in Plato, 
but mixed with many errors, 76. 
Pol vc aur According to Lord Bolingbroke allowed, and even 
required by the Law of Nature, II. 36. The contrary ſhewn, 
ib. Barely permitted in the law of Moſes; not encouraged, but 
rather diſcountenanced by that law, 7b. 201, The prohibition 
of it under the Goſpel an argument of the great excellency of 
the Chriſtian revelation, ib, = RY 
o: 


IN DR X. 


Pol TTHEIsMu - According to Lord Bolingbroke more conformable 
to the natural ſentiments of the human mind, eſpecially in the 
firſt uncultivated ages, than the belief of one only Supreme 


Cauſe of all things, II. 46. Countenanced by the moſt ancient 


philoſophers and legiſlators, who thought it dangerous to cute, 
and uſeful to confirm it, 7b. 47. 94, 95. En. 
PraytErR— Objections againſt it inſinuated by Mr. Blount, I. 41. 

Mr. Chubb thinks there is an impropriety in praying to God; 

and that there is reaſon to apprehend that it is diſpleaſing to him, 


76. 196. Lord Bolingbroke ſeems to acknowlege it to be a duty of 
the Law of Nature, II. 35. Events coming in anſwer to Prayer - 


no argument of their being miraculous, I. 421, 422. 


 Pr1DE—Not encouraged by the Chriſtian ſyſtem, II. 216, 217: 
The principal doctrines of religion attributed by Lord Boling- 
broke to the pride of the human heart, 76, 217, 218. 

PRooFs——Abſurd to require greater proofs than the nature of the 
thing can bear, II. 79.179, 180. N 

PRoPHECY——The argument from it vindicated, I. 221, 222. 

Wiſely added to miracles, in proof of divine revelation, 7b. 

PROPHECIEs of the Old 'Teſtament—Not merely to be under- 

ſtood in an allegorical ſenſe, I. 92. Many of them literally ap- 


Plied to our Saviour, ib. 94. Others of them typical, 15. The 
double ſenſe of Prophecy vindicated, ib. 95. Some of the paſ- 
| ſages which are regarded as prophecies only cited by way of 


accommodation, 7b. 9 7. 


Paornzrs ancient—Miſrepreſented by Mr. Collins, I. 87, 88. 


Inveighed againſt by Dr. Morgan, as the great diſturbers of 
their country, and cauſes of its ruin, ib. 136, 
PraoposITiIonNs—The truth of them to be acknowleged, when 


fairly proved, though we are unable clearly to ſolve the diffi- 


_ culties relating to them, II. 393, 394. 40% 4. 
PROvIDENCE—A. particular one denied by Mr. Chubb, I. 195, 


196. Lord Bo/ingbroke pretends neither to affirm nor deny a par- 


ticular Providence - yet argues againſt it at large, 75. 412. The 


doctrine of Providence aſſerted and explained, 15. 413, et eg. 
It naturally follows upon the exiſtence of God, and his creation 
of the world, ib. What we are to underſtand by a particular 
Providence, ib. 414. The 10 importance of that doctrine 

ity of Lord Bolingbrote's notion, 
that Providence regards men collectively, and not individually, 


 ſhewn, 16. 415. The abſur 


ib. 416. His arguments againft a particular Providence pro- 


ceed upon a falſe foundation, 7b. 420. He charges the doctrine 
of a particular Providence as owing to human pride, 7b. 425. 


His injuſtice in charging Chriſtians with accuſing Divine Pro- 
vidence in this preſent ſtate, II. 21, 22. 224. 3 
SUNISHMENTS FUTURE—The belief of them acknowleged to be 


of great uſe in this preſent ſtate, by the Earl of Shafteſdury, I. 5 55 5 
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EN -B: As 
By Mr. Hume, I. 281. II. 407. And by Lord Bolingbroke, ib. 2 
Not believed by many of: the philoſophers, and at the time o 
our Saviour's coming generally diſregarded, even by the vulgar 
ib. 61, 62. 229. The Goſpel account of future puniſhments 
vindicated againſt Lord Bo/inghroke's objections, ib. 220, et ſeq. 


The degrees of puniſhment proportioned to the different de- 
grees of men's crimes, 1b. 230, 231. 


R. 


 RaxpoLyH Dr. Thomas — His Chriſtian's Faith a rational Alon 
in anſwer to Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, I. 165. 
Ray Mr. Thomas — His Vindication of our Saviour's miracles —in 
anſwer to Moolſhon, I. 109. 
 Reason—Generally ſeduced by paſſion, II. 28, 29. According 
to Lord Bolingbroke, appetites and paſſions are always of greater 
force to determine us than reaſon, 16. Reaſon was little informed 
by experience in the earlieſt ages, and made very wrong appli- 
cations and falſe deductions from the law of nature, 7b. 62, 63. 
The greateſt men in the heathen world ſenſible that bare reaſon 
is inſufficient to inforce doctrines and laws upon mankind with- 
dodut a divine authority, 25. 64, 65. 
| ReveMPTION BY CHRIST—The doctrine of it worthy of God, 
I. 39. II. 207, et ſeg. 390, et /eq. It does not encourage pre- 
| ſumption, 75. 212. Not contrary to reaſon, though not diſco- 
verable by it, ib. 213, 214. See EXPIATION. 
Reticiox—lts cloſe connection with virtue, and great influence 
upon it, I. 79, er /eq. Man born to religion, —— to Lord 
Shafteſbury and Lord Bolingbroke, ib. 82, 83. 
Raye NT—[In what ſenſe God 5 is ſaid to repent, II. 123. His re- 
penting that he — 1 man how to be underſtood, i514. marg. 
—_— 
ReyENTANC Alone not a ſufficient expiation or fatisfaftion for 
un, II. 59. 205. 
RESURRECTION OE CHRIST. His not ſhewing himſelf after 
| his reſurrection to the chief prieſts no juſt objection againſt it, I. 
10%. 182. Chriſt's reſurrection an Ar of the higheſt import- 
ance, and furniſheth an evident proof of his divine miſſion, ib. 
167, 168. The objections againſt the account given of it in the 
| Goipel examined, I. 106, 107, &c. 169, 170, et ſeg. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's inſinuations againſt it, II. 181. The evidence given 
of it every way ſufficient, and ſuited to the importance of the 
caſe, I. 299, et ſeg. 
| RESURRECTION OF JESUS Conte pamphlet ſo call- 
ed, I. 168, Obſervations upon it, ib. 169 6. Anſwers 
that were made to it, 15. 185, et ep. 
REVELATION Divzs: Of great uſe in the preſent corrupt 1 
25 0 


RicHarpsoN Mr. 


SACRIFICES=- 


IN D E X. 
of mankind, I. 13. 132. A divine revelation poſſible, I. 13. 
133, 134. 201. II. 44. 36). The great need men ſtand in of 
divine revelation to inſtru& them in matters of the higheſt im- 
portance, I. 15. 131, 132. II. 45, et ſeg. 367, 368. And to 


_ enforce moral obligation, II. 57. The ſuppoſing the neceſſity 
of revelation doth not caſt a reſlection on Divine Providence, ib, 


65. Lord Bolingbroke's own ſcheme, contrary to his intention, 


tends to ſhew the uſefulneſs and neceſſity of divine revelation, 7b. 


69, 70. A revelation communicated from the beginning to the 


firſt anceſtors of the human race, I. 17. II. 63. 66. 145, 146. 
Revelation not deſigned to come with irreſiltible force, ſo as to 
conſtrain men's aſſent, II. 679. When ſufficiently proved, it 
- ought to be received with the moſt profound reverence, with the 


moſt intire ſubmiſſion, and with the moſt unteigned thankſgiv- 


ing, 76. 45. Its teaching things incomprehenſible, as to their 


manner of being, no Juſt objection againſt it, II. 168. 393. 404, 


405. 


REWARD FUTURE—Promiſed 1 in the Goſpel — Noble and excel - 


lent, I. 52. 71. The being animated with the hope of it con- 


fiſtent with the moſt eminent virtue; and hath nothing in it diſ- 
ingenuous and laviſh, but is rather an argument of a great and 
noble mind, 7b. 54. 69. 71. It doth not hinder our loving vir- 
tue for its own ſake, but rather heightens our eſteem of its worth 
and amiableneſs, ib. 6%, 69. The rewards of a future flate ad- 


mit of different degrees in proportion to men's different profici- 
encies in holineſs and virtue, II. 233. 


in anſwer to Toland's Amyntor, I. 45. 


R1DicutE—— Not the propereſt teſt of truth, I. Eo, Sc. A turn 
to ridicule not the beſt diſpoſition for making an impartial en- 


quiry, 15. When wrongly applied, it hath often been of great 
diſſervice to religion arg virtue, 16. 
RicnT— That maxim, Whatſcever is is fide. in v what fonts to be 


underſtood, II. 22, 23. When properly explained it is per- 


fectly conſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, 7b. 
Rocers Dr. — His Sermons on the Nece//ity of Rewelation 


owing to religion, and the belief of a providence ; and the neg- 
Tec of religion the cauſe of its ruin, 1 406, marg. note. 


8. 


| Sacraments of the New Teſtament acknowleged by Lord Bo- 


lingbroke to be ſimple and uſeful inſtitutions, II. 104. 


Serisracriox— see EXPIAT ION. 
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His Canon of the New Teftament windicated | 


—and 
Remarks on Collins's Scheme of litera) Prophecy confidered, x 99. 
| Rowan STaTE—Its proſperity, according to Lord Bolingbroke, 


Of divine original and appointment, U. 20b. The 
reaſons and ends of their inſtitution, 75. 207. 
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IN D E X. 


Scgip TURES HIT Not corrupted by the Clergy, I. 58. 85. 
Nor by the Jesus, ib. 137. Nor by any others, I. 220, II. 186. 
Tranſmitted to us in a manner that may be ſafely depended upon, 
I. 140. 145. 163. II. 188. 375. Excellent tendency of the 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, II. 109, 110. 376. And of 
thoſe of the New, II. 382. er /eq. The important doctrines and 
facts ſo often repeated there, that no particular interpolations 
could deſtroy their uſefulneſs or authority, I. 138. 186. Not 
neceſſary that the Scriptures ſhould be more perfect than any 
other book, according to human ideas of perfection, IT. 160. The 
argument from the internal characters of Scripture treated by 
Lord Bolingbroke with great contempt, ib. 178. 375. The dif- 
ferences among Chriſtians about the way of knowing the Scrip- 
tures to be the word of God, not ſo great as ſome would repre- 
ſent them, I. 248, 249. | 3 
 SELF-DENIAL Required in the Goſpel, how to be underſtood 
Its neceſſity and uſefulneſs, I. 362, 364. SE 15 
SHAFT TESBURY Earl of—A fine writer, but inconſiſtent in his ac- 
counts of Chriſtianity, I. 48, 49. Throws out frequent inſi- 
nuations againſt the being influenced by a regard to future eter- 
nal rewards as of bad influence in morals, 16. 50, c. 68. 70, 
71. Yet acknowlegeth the belief of them to be an advantage 
and ſupport to virtue, ib. 55. Agrees with Mr. Hobbes in mak- 
ing the authority of holy writ depend wholly upon the civil ma- 
giſtrate, 7b. 56. Endeavoureth to expoſe the Scriptures to ridi- 
cule, 15. 57. His unworthy infinuations againſt the character of 
our Saviour, 7b. 58. Treats the ſacred records as the pure in- 
vention and artificial compilement of a ſelf-intereſted Clergy, ib. 
What he ſaith concerning ridicule, as the beſt criterion of truth, 
examined, ib. 59, &c. He places the obligation to virtue in its 
being conducive to our happineſs, 16. 73. Seems to ere ſuch 
a ſcheme of virtue as is independent on religion, and the belief 
of a deity, 15. 74. His apology for doing ſo, ib. He fully ac- 
knovleges the connection there is between religion and virtue, and 
* ble great influence the former hath upon the latter, 15. 79, 8a. 
S21a4LBROKE Dr. Biſhop of Sr. David's His Vindication of our 
 Sawiour's Miracles. in anſwer to Moolſton, I. 10g, 
 SockaTEs——Cenſured by Lord Bolingbroke for making the con- 
templation of God, and the abſtraction of the ſoul from corporeal 
ſenſe, the two offices of philoſophy, I. 377. And for teaching his 
auditors to endeavour after a conformity to God, 26. 391. Re- 
| preſented by Lord Bolingbroke as the apoſtle of the Gentiles in 
natural religion, as St. Paul was in revealed, II. 177. He fell 


in with the idolatries of his country, 76. 178. 
Sur oF Man——Proved to be an immaterial ſubſtance diſtin. 
from the body, II. 6, 7, &c. The 1dea of thought not included 

in the idea of matter, 76.8, 9. Intelle& above the mere power 
ol motion and hgure, 1b. 9. The ſuppoſition of God's ſuperadding 

8 OS. 8 55 2 power 
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a power of thinking to a ſyſtem of matter abſurd and un philoſa- 
phical, 156. Lord Bolingbrole's objections againſt the immateri- 
ality and immortality of the ſoul anſwered, 2b. 10, et %% He 
| hath acknowleged ſeveral things that yield a ſtrong preſumption 
of the ſoul's immortality, 15. 13, 14. The ſoul's being natu- 
rally immortal doth not imply a neceſſity of its exiſtence inde- 
pendent of God, 76. 13. * | 
oUuLs OF BrxuTEs— No N NN can be juſtly drawn from 


them again the immateriality and immortality of the human 


ſoul, II. 12. . 


Syinosa— His argument againſt miracles, from the immutability 


of God, ſhewn to be inconcluſive, I. 295. He has taken pains to 
form Atheiſm into a ſyſtem, 15. 76. According to him every 
man hath a natural right to do whatever he hath power to do, 
and his inclination prompts him to, 16. et /eg. His principles 
ſubverſive of all virtue, 76.7%. 7 if 
SrackRHOUSEMr.— His Fair State of the Controverſy between My. 
Woolſton and his adverſaries, I. 111, : 
 STEBRING Dr.—His Diſcourſe of the Uſe and Advantage of the 
Gepe Revelation —in anſwer to the objections of Dr. Tindal, in 
his Chriflianity as old as the Creation, I. 1:2. His Defence of Dr. 
Clarke Ewidences, &c. againſt ditto, i 


 StTiiLixnGeletr Biſhop ——His Origines facre, I. 42. Treated - 
with contempt by the author of Chriſtianity not founded on Argu- 


ment, II. 35 2. And by Lord Bolingbroke, I. 380. 


Sykes Dr. His ay en the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion 


in anſwer to Co/lins, I. 99. His True Grounds of the Expedation 


of the Meſſiah, ib. 99. 
T 


Tzn150n Mr. afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury —IIis Creed 
/ Mr. Hobbes examined, I. 35. %%% oh 


THEISTS ANTIENT—Cenſured by Lord Bolingbroke for being ſe- 
| duced into a confederacy with the Atheiſts in acknowleging the 
preſent unequal] diſtributions of Divine Providence, I. 378. And 

for teaching that God is juſt and good, as well as powerful and 


| wiſe, ib. 388. And for ſaying, that God made man to commu- 


nicate happineſs to him; and that he is a lover of mankind, 7b, 
 TxEocRacy JEwisH—— How to be underſtood, I. 427. II. 118, 
119. Did not ſuperſede the office of the ordinary magiſtrate, ib. 
TiLLoTsoN Archbiſhop—His argument for the exiſtence of God, 
from the conſent of nations, anſwered by Lord Polingbroke—yet 
in effect acknowleged by him, I. 386, 387. Charged with flat. 
tering human pride, in aſſerting, that God paſled by the fallen 


angels, but ſent his Son to redeem man, II. 216. 


Tina! Dr. Maithew—His Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, I. 


5 114. 
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IN R. 
114. A general account of his ſcheme, which is deſigned to ſet 
aſide all revealed religion, and to ſubvert the authority of the 
Scriptures, 16. 115. Obſervations upon his ſcheme, 7b. 117, er 
ſeq. The inconſiſtency of it ſhewn, 7b. 119, 120. Account of 
the anſwers publiſhed againſt him, 76. 122, er ſeg, 
Tortand Mr. 70% Fond of aſſerting paradoxes, . 43. An ad- 
mirer of the Pant heiſtic, 1. e. the Spins/an philoſephy, ib. His 
Amyntor deſigned to invalidate the authority of the ſacred canon 
of the New Teſtament, 765. 44. He gives a catalogue of the ſpn- 
rious Goſpels, and writings falſely attributed to the apoſtles; and 
| pretends, that they are of equal authority with the preſent Goſ- 
pels, ib. 44, 45. His great unfairneſs and * ib. 
Anſwers publiſhed againſt him, 18. 
TRADITION That by which the Goſpel is tranſmitted, is to be 
depended upon, IT. 188. 374, 375- 
TzavitTions—Of ſeveral nations conformable, in many inſtances, 
to the facts recorded in the Mæſaic hiſtory, II. 76, 77, marg. note. 
T2142 AIt is agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom that there ſhould 
bea ſtate of trial and diſcipline appointed for mankind, II. 224. 
236, 236. 5 
Tx rs According to Lord Bolingbroke, a Trinity in the 
Deity was generally acknowleged among the antient ſages of all 
nations, II. 219. Thoſe that hold it not Es — with 
deny ing the oy of God, #, 220. 


V 


Vid ru: Not wholly confined to good affections towards man- 
Kind; but takes in proper affections towards the Deity as an el. 
ſentia part of it, I. 80. 82. 
Vor ux Mr. Des — His Fi” far * Miracles and kia cu. 
gue generale dit livre de Mr. De Montgeron, I. 221. | 


. 


Want Dr. — His Pres to he Miracles of Chrif for bis Mele ab- 
—and his Demonſtration of the Truth and Certainty of 
C s Reſurre@ica in anſwer to Woolſion, I, 110. 
WaArfRLAND Dr. — His Scripture vindicated—1N anſwer to Tin- 
dal's Corillianity as old as the Creation, I. 122. 
 WesrT vr. Gilbert. An account of his eee on a the H: 2 f 
aà and Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, I. 188, et ſeg. 
Wuis ron Mr ——His Literal Accompliſhment of Scripture prophecies 
in anſwer to Collins and his Supplement to it, I. 97. 
WuirByY Dr. His Nach and LU Je Incſs of the Chriftian Reve- 
luaties, I. 21. 
WITNESSES FOR Custer l the conditions requiſite 
| do 


INDE x. 


to make any teſtimony credible, concurred in them, and that in 

the higheſt degree, I. 3205-312, 

| WorLasTon Mr.—Severe and contemptuous cenſure paſſed upon 

him by Lord Bolingbroke, I. 381. Repreſented as a learned lu- 
natic, ib. He ſuppoſes that the Soul is cloathed with a fine ma- 
terial vehicle when it leaves the body. II. 11. 

Woors rox Mr. —His Diſcourſes on our Saviour's Miracles, I. 101. 
His groſs ſcurrility, ib. 102, 103. His falſe quotations, and 


miſrepreſentations of the antient fathers, 76. His diſingenuity 
and prevarication, ib. 104. Remarks on the account he gives 
of ſeveral of Chriſt's miracles, 7b, The anſwers ;Publiſhed 


againſt him, 16. 109, et ſeg. 


Worsnie—Lord Bolingbroke ſeems to lows that any external wor- 

| ſhip is required by the Law of Nature, II. 35. 50, 51 Reve- 
lation neceſſary to inſtru us in the right manner of divine wor- 
ſhip, 15. Neglect of public Worſhip inexcuſable in profeſſed 


Chriſtians, II. 410, 411. 


1 


Zea prepoſterous kind of For propagating inſidelity not 
to be accounted for upon any principles of good ſenſe or found | 


policy, II. 424. 


 ZeaLoTs among the Perrr——Their fury not july ke 5 
on the Law of Moſes, II. 133. Nor properly authorized by the 


Inſtances of Phineas and Mattathias, ib. 1 134. [ 35 5. 
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IN U E A. 
114. A general account of his ſcheme, which is deſigned to ſet 
aſide all revealed religion, and to ſubvert the authority of the 
Scriptures, 7. 115. Obſervations upon his ſcheme, 7b. 117, et 
ſeq. The inconſiſtency of it ſhewn, 7b. 119, 120. Account of 
the anſwers publiſhed againſt him, 15. 122, er ſeq, 
ToL AND Mr. John — Fond of aſſerting paradoxes, I. 43. An ad- 
mirer of the Pantheiſtic, 1. e. the Spins/an philoſophy, ib. His 
Anyntor deſigned to invalidate the authority of the ſacred canon 
of the New Teſtament, 26. 44. He gives a catalogue of the ſpu- 
rious Goſpels, and writings falſely attributed to the apoſtles; and 
pretends, that they are of equal authority with the preſent Goſ- 
pels, ib. 44, 45. His great unfairneſs and diſingenuity, ib. 
Anſwers publiſhed againſt him, 16. 
Tr avitTioN——That by which the Goſpel is tranſmitted, is to be 
depended upon, II. 188. 374, 375. 
TaAbirioxs Of ſeveral nations conformable, in many inſtances, 
to the facts recorded in the Meſaic hiſtory, II. 76, 77, marg. note. 
TA 1AI II t is agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom that there ſhould 


ben flats of trial and diſcipline appointed for mankind, II. 224. 


235, 230. 

IT'NINITY— According to Lord Balz brvobe, a Trinity in the 
Deity was generally acknowleged among the antient ſages of all 
nations, II. 219. Thoſe that hold it not * — with 


ceny ing the W of God, ib. 220. 


V. co wholly confined i to ) good affeftions towards man- 
kind; but takes in proper affections towards the oY as an el- 


| ſential part of it, I. 80. 82. 
-and his Cri- 


Vorux Mr. Des — His Lettres ſur les Miracles 
Aga geverale ad livre de Mr. De Montgeron, I. 221. 


W 


Wap? Dr. . Appral ts the Ile of Cri for his Mer oh. 
and his Demonſtration of the Truth and un, of 
Chrift s Reſurrefica in anſwer to Voolſlon, I. 110. | 
Wa TERLAND Dr. — His Scripture vindicated—1N anſwer to Tin- 
Aaual's Coriſtianity as s old as the Creation, I. 122. Fs 
N pa Mr. Gilbert. An account of his Olſerwations on the H; ifory | 
and Reſurrefion of Jeſus Chrift, I. 188, et. eg. 
Wussrox Mr IIis Literal Accompliſhment of Scripture . prophecies | 
-in anſwer to Collins — and his Supplement to it, I. 97. | 
Wu ITBY Dr.— His Necſſiy and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Reve- 
-Jattan, 1 81+ 
WirxB55ks FOR cuxisrienι -A the conditions requiſite 
$4 


INDE Xx 


to make any teſtimony credible, concurred in them, and that | in 


the higheſt degree, I. 205—312, 

WorLLasToN Mr.—Severe and contemptuous cenſure paſſed upon 
im by Lord Bolingbroke, I. 381. Repreſented as a learned lu- 
natic, ib. He ſuppoſes that the Soul is cloathed with a fine ma- 
terial vehicle when it leaves the body. II. 11. 

WoorsTon Mr.—His Diſcourſes on our Saviour”s Miracles, I. 101. 
His groſs ſcurrility, ib. 102, 103. His falſe quotations, and 


miſrepreſentations of the antient fathers, 16. His difingenuity | 
and prevarication, ib. 104. Remarks on the account he gives 
of ſeveral of Chriſt's miracles, ib. The anſwers zPubliſhed 


againſt him, 76. 109, et ſeg. 


Wonxsuir— Lord Bolingbroke ſeems to Jeny that any external wor- 


ſhip is required by the Law of Nature, II. 35. 50, 51. Reve- 
lation neceſſary to inſtru& us in the right manner of divine wor- 


ſhip, 7b. Neglect of public Worſhip inexcuſable i in profeſſed 
Chhriſtians, II. $19 40 bh 


Zeal prepoſterous kind bor propagating infidelity not 


to be accounted for upon any Principles of good ſenſe or ſound 
policy, II. 424. 
ZeaLloTs among the Jun. Their fury not juſtly chargeable 


on the Law of Moſes, II. 133. Nor properly authorized by the 


| Inſtances of Phineas and Mattathias, ib. 1 134. I 35+ 
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Books printed for J. Dobiuzy, in Pall Mall 


Wherein the firſt Principles of Folite Learning are laid down 
in a Way moſt ſuitable for trying the Genius and advancing the 


Inſtruction of Youth. Two large Vols. Octavo, with — * 


Cuts, Price 128. 
In T welre Parts, Viz 


1. On Reading, Speaking, and | 7. On Logick. 


Writing Letters. 8. On Natural Hiſtory, 
2, On Geometry, uþ 9. On Ethicks or Morality. 
3c On Geography and Aftrono- 110. On Trade and Commerce. 
my 11. On Laws and Govern- 
4. On G and Hiſtory, 55 


5. On Rhetorick and Poetry. | 12, On Human Life and 


6. On Drawing. . | Manners. 


The ſeveral Parts of this Compendium of Polite Learning are 
executed in ſo judicious a Manner, as to render them not only 


neceſſary for Vouth at Schools, but of Service to Gentlemen, who 


would either retain what they have formerly learned there, or 
acquire what has hitherto been ſeldom there taught. 
Obſervations on the Hiſtory and Evidence of the Reſurrection 


of Jeſus Chriſt. By Gilbert rt, Efq; L. L. D. Price bound 55. 


in Octavo. Fourth Edition. 


Obſervations on the Converſion and ApoRtleſhip of St. Paul. In 


2 1 to Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; Price 18. 6d, Fourth Edition. 


The Complaint : Or Night Thoughts, on n Death, and 5 


Immortality. Octavo, Price bound 5s. 12mo. 


The Microſcope made Eaſy by Henry Baker, Fellow of che 


Royal Society and Member of the Society of Antiquaries in Lon- 
don. Illuſtrated with Copper Plates. The 3d Edit. Price bound 5s. 


| Employment for the Microſcope, with Copper Plates. By the 
; fn 


A Delineation of Univerſal Law. By Fettiplace Bellars, Eſq; 


Quarto. Price 3s.. 


The Inſtitution of a Prince; or an Introduction to the science 05 


of Politics, in Two Volumes Octavo. Price 88. 


Theodorus: A Dialogue concerning the Art of Preaching, By 


- Mr. Dawid Fordyce, Price bound 3s. 


The Elements of Logick. By iliam Duncan, Profelſor of 


| 2 hy in the Mariſhal College of Aber deen. Price 35, 


n uiry into the Origin of the Human Appetites and Af. 
beben ewing how each ariſes from Aſſociation. With an 
Account of the Entrance of Moral Evil into the World. Price 2s, 
An Eſſay on the Principles of Action in Matter. By Cad- 


Wwailader Coden, Eſq; 4to. Price 58. 


Religio Philoſophi ; or, the Principles of Morality and brit. 2 
tianity. IIluſtrated from a View of the Univerſe, and of Man“ 3 


Situation! in it. By Willian Hay, Ela o. Price 38. 5 
The 


HE Preceptor. ' Containing : a General Courſe of Education: © 


/ 


Bool printed for J. Dovdst.gy. 


The 8 not fabulous, in Six Letters on the Life in Vogue. 
12mo. Price 3s. 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Four Letters to Dr. Bentley, touching the | 
Proof of a Deity from a Survey of the Heavens. vo. Price 1s, 
A Philoſophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful. Octavo. Price 58. 


A free Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, in Six 
| Letters, Price 28. 


The Truth, Certainty, and Importance of Religion, both 


N atural and Revealed. By Samuel ' Squire, D. D. 8vo. Price 4% 


VCC | 


Books printed for and ſold by Twomas Lo E,, 
in Pater - noſter- Row. 


Bernethey s Sermons on the 
: A Attributes, 2 Vols. | 


uraett on the 39 Articles, 


Folio and Octavo. 
Bury Street Sermons, 2 Vols. 


8vo. 


Burkirt 0 on the New Teſtament, 
Fol. | | 
ve eridge on Prayer, 12mo. 
Ba g 
Java ricge' $ Thoughts, 12mo. 
Clergyman's Companion for Vi- 


iv's Sermons, 2 Vols. 8vo. 


Hting the Sick, 8vo. 


Cruden's aer to the 


Bible, 4to. 


berech of Englandman's pri- 


vate Devotions, 12mo. 


Cole on God' 8 Sovereignt 5, 8vo. 
Clergyman's Intelligencer, 8vo, 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Bi- 


ble, 3 Vols. Folio. 


Devout Chriſtian's Companion, 
2 Vols. 12 mo. 


Dtelincourt on Death, 8vo. 0 
Dictionary of the e Bible, 3 Vols, 


 8vQ, 


Doddridge's Expoſitor, 6 Vols. 
4to, and all his other Pieces, 


Family Inſtructor, 2 Vols. 12 mo. 


Fenwick's Meditations, 12mo. 


Henry on Prayer, 8vo. 


Kidder on the Meſſiah, F olio. 


Lucas on Happineſs, 2 Vols. 


8vo. 


on Underſtanding, 2 Vols. | 


8vo. 
— ON Education, 12mo. 


New Manual of Devotions, 


"2200, 
Nelſon on the . 12 mo. 5 
's Feſtivals, 8 o. 
Pearſon on the Creed, Folio. 
Pyle on the Epiſtles, 2 Vols. 8 vo. 
Religious Philoſopher, 3 Vols. 85 

8SVSoO. 


Scott's Chriſtian Life, 5 Vols. 
___ 8vo. = 
——Scripture Hiftory. _ 
— World to come, 2 Vols. 
_ ——Philoſophical Eſſays, 8vo. 
1mprovements of the Mind, 5 
2 Vols. gro. . : 


